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PREFACE FOR TEACHERS 


Fundamentals of Citizenship is a textbook in civics. It 
has for several years maintained a position of respect and 
popularity in our schools. 

The new edition of Fundamentals of Citizenship repre- 
sents a broad and deep revision. All specific material has 
been brought up to date. Trends and emphases that have 
been modified by time, have here been modified, eliminated, 
or expanded to be in line with the current scene. Many 
pages of the book have been rewritten to achieve greater 
clarity and directness. The approach to the pupil, through 
content and style, has been made more casual and im- 
mediate. 

A new chapter has been added to help pupils understand 
the concept of citizenship on a world level. The section on 
state and local government has been more than doubled in 
length to insure a broader and deeper understanding of 
these aspects of government with which everyone has 
direct contact. 

Ossectives. Pupils should find in the study of civics a 
guide to better citizenship. They should, through this 
study, be informed, inspired, and challenged to acquire a 
high sense of duty and responsibility. 

The pupil’s objectives in learning better citizenship are 
these: (1) to acquire a deeper knowledge of his social 
environment and to discover how the rules and laws of 
such an environment protect him; (2) to acquire an appre- 
ciation of his importance as an individual within a com- 
munity and to learn as he grows older that his help will 
be needed; and (3) to look upon this knowledge as a 
challenge for sincere and courageous activity within the 
larger and smaller communities which form his home and 
his world. 
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This text is not primarily concerned with the delineation 
of the outer forms of government, although it does present 
such forms. It is chiefly concerned with improving the 
quality of citizenship in such a way as to bring about 
greater appreciation of and participation in the affairs 
that enhance the welfare of all. This book attempts to lead 
the pupil to understand all his functions as an individual 
in the creation of a better world. 

Orcanization. There are six sections or major divisions 
in Fundamentals of Citizenship. In Section One the indi- 
vidual learns of his responsibility to his own self and 
better impulses. In Section Two he learns to appreciate 
the relationships that he bears to other members of vary- 
ing groups such as the family, the school, and the com- 
munity. In Section Three he gains an understanding. of 
how the community works through him and the co-opera- 
tion of other individual citizens. In Section Four he is 
given an insight into the founding of and the basie prin- 
ciples of our government as well as the general means 
whereby our government is supported. In Section Five 
the pupil finds a thorough presentation of the history, 
form, and significance of various aspects of state and local 
government. In Section Six the pupil is brought to the 
conclusion of his study through an opportunity to under- 
stand the structure of his national government, the im- 
portance of his looking out intelligently upon the world, 
and appreciation of the material and spiritual riches that 
are a part of his inheritance as an American citizen. The 
pupil is helped to achieve these aims by the following 
definite procedures: 

1. The indwidual pupil becomes the center of discus- 
sion. Facts are stated in his own language and practical 
references are made to his own level of experiences. 

2. Practical ideals are held up constantly for the pupil’s 
assimilation. Open-mindedness, critical-mindedness, and 
social-mindedness are recognized as the keynote of his 
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education. He is challenged to do his own thinking at all 
times and, to evaluate his personal development as a grow- 
ing citizen. 

3. Indwidual differences constitute a major problem of 
class instruction. They are constantly kept in mind and 
definitely shape the exercises at the end of each chapter. 
The Test Exercises of each chapter are based almost en- 
tirely on that chapter and so should be the minimum 
requirement for all pupils. The Suggested Activities con- 
tain items which may tax the ability of the more capable 
pupils. However, they are all within the interest range of 
normal pupils. The more resourceful pupils should do the 
investigating and report their findings to the class. They 
should do more outside reading from the suggested books. 
They may keep individual notebooks. The less resource- 
ful pupils may omit some of the Suggested Actiwities. A 
class scrapbook may be more suitable for their talents than 
the individual notebook. 

4. Various pupil helps are found in each chapter. The 
Preparatory Notes contain a summary of those points in 
the chapter which a teacher would call to the attention of 
pupils for their study guidance. The Azds to Learning are 
a statement of the essentials of each chapter. The Test 
Exercises are in the form of completion, matching, multiple 
choice, or question exercises and are graded to the ability 
of the normal pupil. The Suggested Actwities are prob- 
lems for either individual or group consideration. They 
cover many fields of interest associated with different fields 
of study, especially history, literature, and the other social 
studies. 

5. The vocabulary is carefully chosen so as to be well 
within the understanding of the average pupil. The less 
common words, which are nevertheless necessary for the 
adequate expression of the ideas, are either explained in 
the context or defined in footnotes. The Explanation of 
Terms, added to the text material, gives more detailed 
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explanation to less common or technical terms. The sen- 
tence structure is carefully adapted to the age level so as” 
not to occasion difficulty in understanding. 

6. Many interesting facts are added to the text which 
will contribute to the pupil’s interest. Here is a Compen- 
dium of Civic Information containing hundreds of up-to- 
date civic facts on the state and nation, including detailed 
state qualifications for voting. There is also.a valuable 
section on the use of the Flag. 

7. Illustrations of various kinds are used. A number of 
pictographs and other charts and graphs vividly illustrate 
the text. Pertinent photographs and original drawings also 
add to the pupil’s interest and understanding. 

Tracuine Arps. The following suggested aids will stimu- 
late interest and activity in the classwork. 

1. Class organization. A class may be organized with 
its officers and committees for the purpose of developing 
parliamentary practice and the spirit of co-operation. 

2. Class scrapbook or notebook. A large book may be 
maintained to which any pupil may contribute according 
to his talents and interests. 

3. Occasional debates. Current topics or issues debated 
in ae instruct, inspire, and challenge pupils to further 
study. 

4, Bulletin board. A bulletin board in the classroom for 
notices of civic occurrences has many advantages. 

5. Elections. On election day sample ballots may be 
obtained and an election can be conducted in the classroom. 

6. Court trials. To conduct a mock trial in the class- 
room, with a jury and necessary officers, is instructive. 

7. Field trips. In a city many institutions can be vis- 
ited with great advantage. 

8. Officers’ day. Many cities set aside a civic day for 
pupils to conduct the duties of regular city officers for an 
hour that day. 
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THE CITIZEN AS AN INDIVIDUAL 


Do you know that person who looks out at you from 
your mirror? That person is but one of many people 
all over the world looking into their mirrors. 

As you look into your mirror, try to see with your 
mind’s eye all people everywhere, as though they, too, 
were using your mirror. If you use your imagination 
just a little bit more, you can recognize those that are 
close by. Most of those in the background are so far 
away, they appear to you as a mist in the distance. 

Suppose, now, you try to forget for a while all in 
your mirror except the one with whom you are best ac- 
quainted—you. Since there are so many others in the 
world, you have real competition. You owe it to your- 
self, then, to make yourself as well prepared as pos- 
sible. You already have competition. You will con- 
tinue to have it as long as you live. 

The first five chapters in this book of yours will sug- 
gest some of the more important preparations you 


should make. 
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These preparations are: 

1. Make and keep your own body as fit as possible 
for the big job it has to do. 

_ 2, Prepare your mind for all the problems of living 
it must solve. 

3. So develop and enlarge your spirit, or soul, that 
it will guide and direct your mind and body for pur- 
poses of good. 

4, Begin now to plan and direct your life in ways 
which will best help you make your living after you 
have finished school. 

5. Study how you, as one of many, may be of great- 
est service in all the different associations you will 
have throughout your life. 


CHAPTER I 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 


Preparatory Note: There are many stories about the 
way the ancient Greeks and Romans trained their boys 
and girls to be physically fit. One Roman father trained 
his son to become a good shot with bow and arrow by put- 
ting the boy’s food in a tree. In order to get something to 
eat, the boy had to shoot down his meal from where his 
father had put it. Physical fitness will not just come to 
you. Real effort on your part is the price you will have to 
pay for it. Furthermore, you cannot succeed with just one 
outburst of effort. It will not be enough to expend a lot of 
effort for just a short time. All your life you will need to 
work constantly at the job of keeping fit. 


While You Are Growing. You are rapidly growing 
toward maturity. The word “maturity” comes from a_ 
Latin word meaning ripe. One meaning for ripe is: 
ready for real usefulness in life. Much of the future 
usefulness of your body will be determined by the care 
you give it during the next few years. 

You should care for your body according to two sets 
of rules. The rules of the first set are all positive. That 
is, they relate to the things you should po to and for 
your body. These things are good for your body. The 
rules of the second set, the negative ones, relate to 
the things you should nor po to and for your body. 
These things are bad for your body. 
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If you could remember all the po’s and Do Not’s 
you have learned during the past years, you would need 
many pages to write down your lists. You had not been 
in this world very long when you learned that a certain 
feeling in your stomach meant, ‘‘Do something about 
this! Get some food!’’ The pretty flame in the stove, on 
the other hand, meant to you, ‘‘Do not touch; it will 
burn.”’ 

Many of the rules for taking care of your body, no 
doubt, had to be learned the hard way—that is, by ex- 
perience. A slap on the hand, maybe, was needed to 
drive home a ‘‘Do not touch.’’ Forceful methods some- 
times were necessary before you could be made to take 
your medicine. 

Most of your rules, however, you have gathered up 
in much the same way one picks out the good fruit and 
leaves the bad. Of your own accord you have made such 
decisions as: ‘‘I will eat this because it is good for me,”’ 
or, ‘‘Since that may do harm to my body, I will not 
have anything to do with it.”’ 

Choosing Your DO Rules. The more po rules you 
choose and learn to follow, the fewer po Not rules 
you will need. If you live up to that positive rule of 
health, G'o to bed early, you will not need the negative 
rule, Do not stay up late. If you always observe the po 
rule of safety, Look both ways before crossing a street, 
you will have no use for the po Not rule, Do not eross 
a street without looking both ways. 

Some Do rules might be said to have no negative 
forms. That is, there is no po Not rule which means 
exactly the same. A good example is, Brush your teeth 
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at least twice a day. Another such example is, Drink 
at least one pint of milk daily. 

Some necessary DO NOT rules. No matter how 
many DO rules you may follow, there are a number of 
DO NoT rules you must learn to observe. One of these 
is, Do not drink alcoholic liquors or even such stimu- 
lants as coffee or tea. Another such rule is, Do not take 
too violent exercise at any time, especially not right 
after eating. 

Here is a Do Nor rule which you might apply to the 
care of your body, particularly during your next few 
years of rapid growth: Do not be too quick to adopt all 
the rules according to which grownups care for their 
bodies. Another way of saying this is: Just because one 
who is older than you does some particular thing, is 
not sufficient reason for your doing tt. Always test an- 
other’s rule by, ‘‘ Will this be good for me?’’ 

Ideals of Physical Development. An ideal is a pic-_ 
ture you have drawn with your mind. You look in the 
mirror. Youstudy the person you see there. Then, with 
your mind you begin to change the looks of that person. 
That person grows and develops and improves until 
you see one whom you admire so much more than the 
real you. Without meaning to do so, you have created 
an ideal of the kind of body you would like to have. 

Your mind draws pictures for you in many other 
places besides your mirror. It may be on the side lines 
at a ball game. A player makes a great play—before 
you know it, your mind puts you in that player’s uni- 
form, and you hear yourself being cheered by the crowd. 
One of your schoolmates is praised by your principal— 
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youmay not realize it, but your mind makes you the one 
being honored. 

Classes of Ideals. There are two general classes of — 
ideals. In the first class are the ideals that come to you 
without any conscious effort on your part. In other 
words, they just happen. In the second class are the 
ideals that are deliberately chosen by you. You say, 
“That is what I want to be,’’ or, ‘‘I want to act like 
that.”’ 

Tf you have only ideals which belong to the first class 
—ideals which just happen—you are what people call 
‘Ca victim of your environment.’’? Another way of say- 
ing you are ‘‘a victim of your environment”’ is that you 
are like a leaf that is blown by the wind; for your words, 
your attitudes, your actions are at all times influenced 
by others. If Abraham Lincoln had had only ideals 
which just ‘‘happened,’’ he would probably have died 
an ignorant, happy-go-lucky hired hand on an Illinois 
farm. Of course, if you are lucky enough to be associ- 
ated always with the beautiful and good life, all your 
ideals will happen to be beautiful and good. You will 
be taking a chance, however, if you depend solely on 
your environment. It may be your misfortune to come 
in contact with associations that are ugly and bad. 

It is suggested, therefore, that you get the habit of 
choosing your ideals of physical development in much 
the same way you choose your health rules. Let your 
reason test each ideal with the question, ‘‘Will this be 
good for me?’’ Review the instruction which you have 
received in your health and physical education classes. 
Learn why certain rules and schedules have been sug- 
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gested. Acquire the habit, while you are young, of prov- 
ing to yourself what is peed and what is bad for your 
body. Then, when you have reached your maturity, you 
will be prepared to take complete control of your body. 

Handicaps to Be Overcome. What would you call 
a handicap? <All through life you will be faced with 
handicaps. It will help you if you can recognize them 
when you meet them. 

Here is one definition of a handicap: something be- 
cause of which it is harder for you to gain your ideal. 
Some people have physical handicaps which have been 
with them all their lives. Some handicaps are the re- 
sult of sickness or accident. Many handicaps result from 
failure to train certain muscles of the body or from poor 
health habits. 

Making the Most of It. All through life you may ex- 
pect to be meeting with things which seem to keep you 
from your ideal. You will often find that such handi- 
caps help you to become better and stronger than you 
were before. Fred Stone, who for many years was one 
of the most popular dancers on the American stage, 
was at the height of his popularity when he was seri- 
ously injured in an airplane accident. The doctors told 
him that he would never dance again. But he would not 
give up. As his broken and twisted legs and feet began 
to heal, he invented all manner of ways to exercise them. 
Finally he was able to go on the stage again. Not only 
was he able to dance all of his old dances; he gave a 
prand new dance which was, if possible, more popular 
than any of his other dances. That new dance was a 


crutch dance. 
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Many men and women with physical handicaps have 
been made strong by the regular practice of good health 
habits. Theodore Roosevelt, the former president of 
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Theodore Roosevelt on a Ranch 


the United States, is a good example of this change. As 
a boy, he was frail and sickly. Indeed, it seemed impos- 
sible that he could ever become a strong man. His later 
health and strength, which you recognize in this photo- 
graph, were due to his faithful, strenuous practice of 
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health habits. He had the will to persist in following 
the rules of health which he knew he should follow. 
Physical Development through Self-Control. It 
should not be difficult for you to recall much that you 
saw the last time you went to the circus. No doubt, you 
will never forget the ease with which the acrobats per- 
formed their acts. Ease of performance is the result 
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Famous Aerialists Performing 


of practice. Those performers had spent many long 
hours of practice before they could do their act. Work 
and practice, however, were not all that was necessary. 
Those men and women had for years practiced self-con- 
trol in their habits of daily life. 
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You have probably proved already the value of self- 
control to individual achievement. It may have been 
in doing such a simple thing as tying a knot or thread- 
ing a needle. At first you were too anxious and tried 
toohard. Perhaps you lost your temper when you failed 
in your first attempt. Then you got a grip on yourself. 
You became calm and followed carefully each step of 
the directions. Almost before you knew it, you had 
succeeded. 

When you were a baby, almost everything you did 
was controlled by others. As you grew older, you be- 
came aware that controlling yourself was more and 
more your responsibility. Your parents reminded you 
that it was up to you to remember to wash your teeth; 
that it was your responsibility to guard against sick- 
ness or accident. 

From now on, you are going to find the job of control- 
ling yourself getting bigger and bigger. In all your 
personal affairs you will be the only one to make your 
body do what you want it to do. 

A little later you are going to study about what makes 
our United States a democracy. You will learn what 
each of us has to do in this nation of ours, in which the 
people rule themselves. Within a very few years you 
will become one of the voters in your community. Self- 
government, in a physical sense, will prove good train- 
ing for you in your future role as one of the rulers of 
your country. 

Check Up Frequently on Your Development. Stop 
to think about all that you have been taught regarding 
your physical development. In your health classes you 
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have studied about the structure of the body, or anat- 
omy ; the way in which the organs of the body function, 
or physiology; and the rules for the preservation of 
good health, or hygiene. Now the question is, Do you 
live \ Se to the knowledge you have gained about 
these important subjects? Let us hope that you are not 
like the farmer who was asked by the county agricul- 
tural agent. to subscribe to one of the national farm 
magazines. 

‘“Why should I take that magazine?’”’ the farmer 
asked. 

‘Because it will help you be a better farmer,’’ the 
agent replied. 

‘‘Humph!’’ said the farmer, ‘‘I’m not farming now 
as well as I know how.”’ 

Insurance companies are always advising their pol- 
icyholders to have physical checkups by their doctors. 
The companies have learned through experience that 
a physical weakness or disease can be overcome much 
more easily in its early stages. You too—particularly 
while you are growing so rapidly—should have regular 
~ eheckups on your physical development. More impor- 
tant, you should check up on yourself. For example, 
one of your health rules is that you should average at 
least nine out of twenty-four hours in sleep. If your 
checkup shows that you are not getting that much sleep, 
you should get back on standard schedule as quickly as 
possible. 

Follow Through. When a golf instructor teaches a 
player how to use his golf clubs, he keeps telling him 
to ‘‘follow through.’’ He wants him to let the swing of 
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his arms and body continue even after the club has hit 
the ball. 

Too often you become enthusiastic about something 
and then do nothing more about it. You do not follow 
through. You stop before you have completed the job. 
Every time you start something and then stop before 
you have finished, you make it that much easier for 
you to give up the next time. On the other hand, every 
time you finish a job, you strengthen the habit of ac- 
complishment. 
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Test and Study Exercises 
Aids to Learmng 


1. Learn to follow the Do and Do Not rules necessary for 
physical health, 

2. Remember that health is secured by the practice of wise 
habits. 

3. Habits are formed as a rule through practice, which 
requires the use of self-control. 


Test Hxercises 


On a separate sheet of paper write the following sentences, 
supplying the missing words. 
1. The word ‘‘maturity’’ comes from a Latin word meaning 


2. An ideal is a picture you have drawn with your __ _. 


3. One way of overcoming a — — _— is by the regular practice 
of good health habits. 
4, ___ and _ _ _ are examples of persons who successfully 


overcame their handicaps. 

5. If you lose your temper when you try to tie a knot or 
thread a needle, you are not practicing _ _ _. 

6. Anatomy describes the _ _ — of the __ _. 


7. Physiology describes the way in which the __ _ of the __ _ 
work effectively. 
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8. Hygiene consists of the rules for the_ __~§_ _~§__ _ _ 
9. You should average at least _ _ — hours of sleep a night. 
10. To follow through means to — — — what you have started. 


Suggested Activities 


1. Write a theme, telling what your ideal of physical devel- 
opment is and what you can do to attain your ideal. 

2. (a) Study the life of Theodore Roosevelt to see how he 
overcame poor health as a boy. You may refer to some such 
book as Boy’s Life of Theodore Roosevelt, by Hermann Hagedorn. 
(6) How did Theodore Roosevelt continue his pursuit of physical 
vigor even when president? 

3. Group Activity: The class may draw up a list of Do and 
Do Not rules which they believe they should practice regularly. 


CHAPTER II 
MENTAL FITNESS 


Preparatory Note: Suppose you had an automobile 
without a steering wheel. Not only would it be worthless; 
it would also be dangerous for you to try to go anywhere 
in it. Your mind may be said to be the steering wheel of 
your body. For your body, like an automobile, must be 
guided and directed. It would be dangerous, for example, 
if your feet carried you just anywhere. No matter how 
fast they can go, they must be guided as to where they 
take you. Not only your feet but also the other parts of 
your body must perform their duties under a central sys- 
tem of control. Your mind is that central system of control. 
It is not given to you in a perfect state, however. One of 
the big jobs in your life is to keep improving your mind. 


Training Your Mind to Rule. When you were still 
a baby, your body was always getting into trouble be- 
cause your mind was not doing a good job of guiding 
it. Perhaps you can remember occasions, not long past, 
when your mind fell down onits job. By now, however, 
your mind is already very highly trained. It can make 
your hand write down your thoughts on paper in neat, 
intelligent English. It can direct your eyes along the 
printed page and understand what is seen by them. 
Your mind has learned much about what is good and 
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what is harmful for your body. Your mind has devel- 
oped in its reasoning abilities so that your choices as 
to what you shall do are much oftener right. 

This training and development, which has made your 
mind more efficient in its guidance of your body, is a 
part of what we call education. From the day you 
were born to the day you began school, you were being 
educated almost constantly. That kind of education is 
informal education. You will continue your informal 
education in school and out as long as you live. 

Formal education usually is that which is provided 
in schools. I¢is planned training under the guidance of 
books, teachers, and other means of learning. You will 
be educated according to a set schedule in the things 
you need and in their logical order. 

Purposes of an Education. Education is growth. 
Schools exist to help and guide young people until they 
are able to continue their development alone. Teachers 
help pupils to think for themselves. The purposes of 
your attending school should be to enable you: 

1. To develop sound health by forming correct 
habits. 

2. To increase your appreciation of home, realiz- 
ing what it means to you and to those with whom you 
come in contact. 

3. To have an interest in solving difficulties met in 
your daily life. 

4, To know your responsibility as a good citizen. 

5. To select and keep yourself employed happily in 
a useful vocation with an opportunity for growth and 
advancement. 
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6. To learn how to use your leisure time to develop 
and broaden your interests, which will enrich your life 
and make you more interesting to others. 

7. To develop a good character as a means of bring- 
ing about harmony between you and your associates. 


An Interesting Civics Lesson 


A Liberal Education. In obtaining such a liberal 
education, you develop four different points of view. 
First, you develop open-mindedness. You will at all 
times be ready to learn the truth. You cannot always 
be right; therefore, you must be willing to admit that 
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you may be wrong. You cannot know everything; 
therefore, you need not be afraid to admit that you do 
not know a particular fact. An open-minded person is 
ready, when he receives new knowledge, to compare it 
with what he previously had considered true. 

Second, you must develop eagerness to learn. To 
learn something, you must first feel the desire to learn. 
You will want to know the truth and will be eager to 
learn. You will want to know the reasons for a state- 
ment. 

Third, you develop discrimination or critical-mind- 
edness. You will accept only what you think is right 
and true. You will weigh both sides of a problem, in- 
telligently search for the truth, and accept it. 

Fourth, you develop cowrage to do. After you have 
accepted what is right and true, you will have the cour- 
age to put what you have learned into practice. If a 
new idea is sound, you will be convinced by it and will 
accept it and follow it even if is different from former 
ideas and former ways of doing things. 

Personality Development. As a part of your educa- 
tion you should strive to develop a pleasing personality. 
According to your personality, which is the sum total 
of the traits you possess, you will be either liked or dis- 
liked, attractive or unattractive, interesting or uninter- 
esting, popular or unpopular. Personality is made up 
of a large number of qualities. Your personality will 
be attractive to the extent that you develop pleasing 
qualities or worth-while traits. 

Desirable Qualities of Personality. The following 
desirable qualities, if you developed them to a high 
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degree, would give you a very pleasing personality. 
You may want to check the weak and strong points of 
your own personality against this list. The questions 
will help you decide whether you understand the dif- 
ferences between these various qualities. A discussion 
of these questions may prove very helpful to you. 

71. Ability to Change. Is it easy for you to listen to 
ee hat others are saying? Are you anxious to ask ques- 
tions when new subjects are discussed? Do you fit in 
oR other people’s plans, methods, or ideas? 

. Courage. Are you afraid to express your opinion 
asked? Are you too timid or too bold? Have you 
thé courage to stand for what you think is right? 

3. Dependability. Can you be relied upon to carry 

ut/plans entrusted to you? How often in the past 
month have you failed to finish your work on time? 
How often in the past month have you failed to keep 
your promise or an appointment ? 

4, Enthusiasm. Are you always enthusiastic? Do 
you inspire others to put their best efforts into their 
work? Are you interested in your studies in school? 

5. Friendliness. Think of five people you like very 
much and determine your reasons for liking them. Do 
the same with five people you dislike. Do you make 
friends easily ? Do you keep their friendship? Do you 
meh people halfway ? 

(6. Honesty. Are you upright and truthful in deal- 
ing ‘with your parents, your teachers, and your friends ? 
Are you able to overcome the tPrpEAGeD to cheat in 
examinations? If someone gives you too much change, 
do you give it back to him? Do you always play zn 2 
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7. Industry. Can you keep steadily at your work 
until it is finished? Can you perform distasteful tasks 
with care? Do you put your work before pleasure? 
ra 8.) Initiative. Are you a “‘self-starter”’ or a follower? 

“Gan you think and plan for yourself, or do you depend 
hers? Do you attempt original, creative work? 
7s, Judgment. Do you use good judgment in select- 
ing your friends? Can you find several different ways 
of solving any one problem in connection with your 
work? Doyou have the ability to decide an issue wisely ? 

10. Perseverance. Do you give up hard tasks too 
easily? Can you hold yourself to the accomplishment 
of any duty regardless of other attractions ? 

11. Self-control. Are you patient, or do you lose your 
temper easily? Are you a good loser? 

( (12, Tact. Do you co-operate and work in harmony 

“with other people? Do you praise others for what they 
have done? Do you try to cheer others when they are 
unfortunate or unhappy? 

13. Tolerance. Do you let others hold opinions that 
are different from your own? Do you avoid racial or 
religious hatreds? Do you believe that all people have 
their good qualities ? 

14. Unselfishness. Are you considerate of others? 
Do you insist too often upon having you own way? Do 
you do what your friends ask of you? Do you talk too 
often about yourself and your own interests ? 
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Test and Study Exercises 


Aids to Learning 

1. Notice the four different attitudes you develop in your 
search for a liberal education. 

2. Personality is the sum total of the traits you possess and 
is made up of numerous qualities. 


Test Exercises 

Match items in the first list with corresponding items in the 
second list by putting together on a sheet of paper the numbers 
of the two items which best go together. 


1. Eagerness to learn. f-l. Steady attention to business. 
2. Ability to change. -2. Trustworthiness. 

3. Courage. 5-8. Upright dealings. 

4. Dependability. -4. Ability to decide an issue wisely. 
5. Honesty. gS. Working well with others. 

6. Judgment. -6. Originality and creative work. 
7. Initiative. -7. Boldness to do the right. 

Son Lact: 8. Desire to know the truth. 

9. Industry. -_9. Adjustment to new ideas. 


Suggested Activities 


1. Show how your various studies have helped you to attain 
the purpose of an education. 

2. Read about the life of Benjamin Franklin and find out how 
he tried to improve his personality. Use some such book as Boy’s 
Infe of Benjamin Franklin, by Helen Nicolay, or Four Great 
Americans, by James Baldwin. 

3. Choose one of the desirable qualities of personality listed 
in this chapter and make an effort to improve your own person- 
ality. Keep a record for one week or for one month of the ways 
in which you have tried to improve yourself in this quality. 

4. Group Activity: The teacher may arrange for class discus- 
sions on personal traits which are desirable for all pupils. 

5. Group Activity: The teacher may assign several pupils to 
interview business or professional people, to learn what their 
education has done for them. 


CHAPTER III 
MORAL FITNESS 


Preparatory Note: The ancient Egyptians believed that 
every person was in reality two persons. The one was the 
person people could see, hear, and know—the personality 
before them. The other, whom they called the ka, was the 
person responsible for all that the mind and body did. The 
ka was to the mind and the body of a person what the driver 
of a car is to the steering wheel and the automobile. The 
ka was thus the director or controller of the mind and body. 
We might refer to this control as moral control. 


Importance of Character. The world needs men and 
women of character in every walk of life. To develop 
good character, therefore, is essential. Without it, no 
one can be really successful. A man may grow rich 
dishonestly, but that is not success. He knows his 
wrongs, even if others do not, and he suffers as a result. 
We would not have confidence in our physicians and 
our bankers if we felt they did not possess good char- 
acter. When your father needs a physician, he goes to 
one who is known to have a good character as well as 
a knowledge of medicine. When he has money to invest 
he is especially concerned about the character of the 
banker with whom he deals. When you have problems 
too hard for you to decide, you, too, should go to some- 
one in whose character and knowledge you have confi- 
dence. 
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If you were to rate the many traits of men according 
to their relative importance, you would doubtless rank 


© Kaufmann-Fabry 
Defense of the Alamo 


traits of good character first. To be successful, to im- 
prove yourself, and to serve others, you must develop 
good character. 
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Qualities of Good Character. Your character is what 
you really are, basically and deep-down. Character dif- 
fers from personality in that character refers only to 
your most important traits, whereas personality in- 
cludes all your traits. (See page 27.) Others may not 
know all the qualities of your character because these 
qualities are not on the surface. Sincerity, self-con- 
trol, courage, honesty, and initiative are a few quali- 
ties which might be included in a list of character 
traits. One of the finest examples of courage was shown 
by the brave Texans who defended the Alamo. 

The ‘‘Golden Rule,’”’ though an old rule, is still as 
effective as ever. It bids you do to others as you would 
have them do to you, and to keep from doing to others 
what you would not want them to do to you. It works 
both ways. If you practice this rule in your everyday 
living, you will develop ideal character, and you will be 
happier and more valuable to your community. Try to 
live by this rule. Do only as you would have others do to 
you. Say only what is helpful to others. 

You are changed for the better or for the worse by the 
kind of thinking you do. Your mind is affected by your 
thoughts as your body is affected by your food. If you 
eat impure food, you build impurities into your body. 
If you think evil, you build evil into your mind and so 
affect your whole being. If you look for evil and for 
faults in another, you will be sure to find them; to look 
only for the good in others is far more profitable. 

Development of Good Character. A good character 
is the greatest asset you can have. To develop it, it is 
necessary to practice using the best traits. To control 
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yourself is a very valuable accomplishment. To achieve 
this, you must be determined and confident. Indeed, 
every time you overcome a difficult task or a disappoint- 
ment, you are made stronger to overcome the next and 
still more difficult task. 

On the other hand, if you do not practice the traits © 
that build good character, you will become weaker 
rather than stronger. Life cannot exist without change. 
Tf you do not improve your character, you will make it 
worse. You will begin to live on a lower level. You will 
do disereditable things. You will lose both your self- 
respect and your reputation. As you know, your repu- 
tation is the opinion that others have of you. 

To develop a good character, you must be conscious 
of your responsibility. You must possess high ideals. 
You must exercise those traits and qualities which will 
gain for you the confidence and trust of your fellow 
men. 

Value of a Moral Code. A satisfactory moral code is 
a set of rules which assures justice and happiness to 
those who follow it. One who applies the teachings of 
his code will develop self-control. One who has self- 
control will have respect for the rights of others. Sucha 
person is tolerant toward others and morally grown up. 

Boy Scout Code. An excellent example of a code 
of morals is that followed by millions of present and 
former boy scouts. Scouts undertake, as part of their 
responsibilities, to observe twelve scout laws. These 
may be summarized by the statement that a scout is 
trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, 
obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean, and reverent. 
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This excellent moral standard influences for good the 
characters of scores of thousands of our boys today. 


Boy Scout Jamboree to Nation’s Capitol 


In addition to observing these twelve laws, boys en- 
tering the membership of the Boy Scouts of America 
must take the Scout Oath: 


“On my honor, I will do my best— 


To do my duty to God and my Country, 
and to obey the Scout Law; 


To help other people at all times; 


To keep myself physically strong, men- 
tally awake, and morally straight.”’ 
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Test and Study Exercises 


Aids to Learning 
1. Remember that without character no one can be really 


successful. 
2. Character is developed by using the best traits you have. 


Test Exercises 
On a separate sheet of paper write the following sentences in- 


cluding the missing words: 
1. When your father has money to invest, he is especially 


concerned about the _ — — of the banker with whom he deals. 

2. __ _ refers only to your most important traits; _ — — in. 
eludes all your traits. } 

3. The —_— —-W — bids you do to others as you would have 
them do unto you. 

4. To develop good character, it is necessary to _ _ — using 
the best traits. 

5. Character represents what a man really _ _ _, but repu- 
tation is what people_____ he __~_. 


Suggested Activities 


1. With the help of your librarian study the codes of organi- 
zations similar to the Boy Scouts and make a report to the class. 

2. Read an account of Charles A. Lindbergh in some such book 
as We, or his story ‘‘New York to Paris’’ found in Excursions in 
Fact and Fancy, by Wellons, MeTurnan, Smith, and Abney. 
Which of the twelve Boy Scout laws did he demonstrate on that 
flight? 

3. Group Activity: The class may consider how the boy scout 
is trained in the observance of each of his twelve laws. 

4. Group Activity: The class may choose sides for a debate 
on the question, Resolved, That trustworthiness is the most im 
portant of the twelve Boy Scout laws. 


CHAPTER IV 


PREPARING TO MAKE A LIVING 


Preparatory Nore: A blacksmith once started to make 
an implement out of an iron bar which he had found in 
his shop. He tried several times, hoping each time to make 
a useful implement out of the bar. He would heat it, ham- 
mer it, and work with it, but each time it turned out a fail- 
ure. Finally, the blacksmith lost his patience. He put the 
metal bar into the fire once more, and when it had reached 
a white heat, he took hold of it with his tongs and said: ‘‘If 
you’re no good for anything else, at least you’ll make a 
s1zz-Z-z-Z.’’ With that, he plunged the hot metal bar into 
the water. 

The purpose of this chapter is to introduce you to the 
subject of preparing yourself for making a living; of help- 
ing you start a plan of life by which you will gradually 
develop. Will you take seriously the problem of planning 
for the future, or will you be satisfied with making no more 
than a sizz-z-z-z out of your life? 


Importance of Planning for the Future. Everyone 
has a future. Everyone has a right to do what he can 
to make his future as long and as happy as possible. 
A planned future is more likely to be satisfactory than 
an unplanned one. With your present knowledge you 
ean foretell certain things. If you eat green apples, 
your immediate future is likely to be very unpleasant. 
You know that, so you do not eat green apples. If you 
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are to have a swimming test in a week but do not plan 
and practice, you will fail in your test. You will never 
pass it until you plan your time and get your practice. 
That is true of your daily lessons also, as you know. If 
you stay up too late at night, you will be tired in the 
morning. That morning is the future of the night be- 
fore. 

Such a future is immediate. It is one kind of future. 
The other is more distant. It is not just the hour right 
after the green apples, or the morning after the night 
—it is a period of many years during your adult life. 
It is the time which will test most severely the planning 
you have or have not done. It is the time of life when 
you will succeed or fail as a grown man or woman. That 
is the kind of future which plans can make happy and 
useful. But the habit of successful planning must be 
started when you are young. If you form the habit 
now of planning for the immediate future, plans for 
the distant future will be easier and more helpful. Have 
you ever carried out a successful venture without plan- 
ning? Most people have not. Life is the greatest ven- 
ture of all. Successful living demands thoughtful plan- 
ning. 

Responsibility of Making a Living. Young children 
rely on their parents to take care of them. Some mem- 
bers of society, such as tramps and criminals, always 
depend on others for their livelihood. But the first re- _ 
sponsibility of every adult citizen is to provide himself 
with the necessities of life. In other words, a self-re- 
specting individual tries his utmost to earn his living. 
Many people who are unable to support themselves can- 
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not find work because they are not trained to do work 
for which there is a demand, or because other condi- 
tions prevent their finding a position. To be able to 
earn a living in our modern world requires both plan- 
ning and training. 

Choosing a Career. The important consideration in 
choosing a career and planning for it is the service you 
ean render. Real service, of course, means more than 
merely acting with good intentions; it means provid- 
ing the community with something it needs and wants. 
Suppose, for example, you have a garden in which good 
spinach can be grown even in the hottest months. In 
many localities spinach cannot be grown successfully 
in July and August. If you grow good spinach and sell 
it in places where it cannot be grown, you will render 
a service and also make money. If, in the city, you can 
supply ice cream and cold drinks in neighborhoods dis- 
tant from stores, you can, in the summer months, render 
a service and alsomake money. These are types of work 
that you can do. Successful adults use the same general 
ideas for finding suitable careers. What you learn and 
do now will help you later in selecting your lifework. 

Try to choose a career that will give you enjoyment 
as well as the opportunity to render service. Many 
people find themselves trained for work that does not 
really interest them. For example, you may have no 
desire to sell things; you may prefer to be a producer. 
Tn that case, you may want to grow the spinach and have 
someone else sell it. That is the way of the business 
world. The manufacturer seldom sells direct to the con- 
sumer. The farmer seldom sells his produce direct to 
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the housewife. Distribution of goods is a business in 
itself. 

What to Be. You may discover in a number of ways 
the work for which you are fitted. One way is to let 
your natural interests guide you. Mothers of many 
great doctors have testified that their sons, when very 
young, showed unusual interest in the anatomy of ani- 
mals. Michelangelo, as a small boy in Florence, was al- 
ways drawing pictures with a piece of charcoal, where- 
ever he happened to be. 

A safer way to decide on a career is through study 
and experience. In your school library you should find 
many suggestions for a lifework. With those sugges- 
tions there will be descriptions of the qualifications nec- 
essary for success in the various occupations. Many 
young people have chosen their careers from among 
those at which they worked part time while they were 
still in school. Practically all the religious leaders of 
our country first became interested in religious work as 
participants in the young people’s societies of their 
churches. 

You will doubtless have the opportunity for a more 
thorough study of this important subject when you are 
in the senior high school or in college. Through var- 
ious tests of your natural abilities, your teachers will 
be able to help you make your choice of a lifework. 

After carefully making your choice of a vocation, 
begin to plan in every detail the way to master it. The 
standards and requirements for every vocation are 
being raised because of the increasing supply of work- 
ers. ‘There is no room at the top for those who are not 
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willing to work harder than the average person. Direct 
all your efforts toward planning your career, for it 
will mean more to you than merely earning a living. A 
successful career will enable you to get the most out 
of life. Heonomically, it should enable you to earn and 
Save money above that needed for comfortable living. 
Socially, it should enable you to prepare yourself for 
enjoyable relations with your friends. Politically, it 
should enable you to take an active part in the affairs 
of your government. In general, it will give you a 
broader outlook on life and make you happier. This is 
better than anything that money can buy. 

Wise Spending. It is not enough to plan to earn 
money. It is necessary also to plan how to spend money 
wisely. There is a natural tendency for people to spend 
money in proportion to the amount they receive. The 
more money they have, the more they spend. A good 
way to determine the amount of money that needs to be 
spent, as well as the amount that should be saved, is by 
the use of a budget. An expense budget is an estimate 
of the amount of money to be spent for the necessities 
and luxuries of life for a certain period of time, usually 
a month or a year. No definite pattern can be set up 
for such a budget. It should be made up according to 
the individual’s needs. 

Each family must determine the best distribution of 
its own income. Food, shelter, household operation 
(which includes heat, light, service, and supplies), and 
clothing are the largest items of expense. The largest 
proportion of family income will be budgeted for 
them. Transportation may be important, depending 
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upon where you live. If you live in a large city or ina 
rural district, you will need to use streetcars, busses, 
trains, or automobiles. If, on the other hand, your home 
and work are in a small town, your transportation ex- 
pense will probably be very low. Medical care, personal 
care, amusement, education, church and charities are 
smaller items but no less important. Savings should 
always be included in the budget. 

A workable budget may require some experimenting. 
It should be flexible enough to take care of small em- 
ergencies that may arise. When a satisfactory budget 
has been made, it should be followed rigidly. That 
means that the money in the education or medical care 
item should not be borrowed to pay for a desired but 
not needed bicycle or lace tablecloth. 

A family budget will vary for many reasons, such as 
the number and age of children in the family, the health 
of each person, the type of employment of the wage 
earner, the education and even the social or religious 
interests of the family. Of course, expenses in the coun- 
try are quite different from those in the city, and ex- 
penses vary in different sections of the nation. A bud- 
get distribution will vary from time to time because 
costs of food, clothing, and other items change accord- 
ing to supply and demand. For example, a family of 
four may have spent forty dollars a month for food in 
1934, But in 1948 this same family would have paid one 
hundred dollars a month for their food. 

You will see that the proportion of your income spent 
for certain items changes with increased earnings. A 
rich family does not eat ten times as much food as a poor 
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family. However, it may spend many times as much 
money for clothing, for shelter, or for recreation as the 
poor family. 

The following pictograph* shows where a typical 
family dollar goes. Consider these average figures. 
Compare them with the amounts spent by your own 
family. You will see that the average family saves very 
little. On the other hand, a considerable amount of the 
typical family dollar is spent for transportation. 


WHERE A TYPICAL FAMILY DOLLAR GOES 
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Each Coin Represents One Penny 


Meaning and Importance of Thrift. Thrift means 
wise spending and wise saving of money. If you do not 
spend wisely and if you do not save, you may become a 
spendthrift. If you are thrifty, you will use your in- 
come wisely. You will watch your expenses carefully 

1 pictograph. A chart presenting facts by the use of picture symbols. 
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and will buy wisely, so that you will be able to save and 
invest a part of your income, to be used only for emer- 
gency and old age. To be thrifty does not mean to be 
stingy. To earn a little money in your spare time for 
some future need is an example of thrift. But to re- 
fuse to help promote a worthy cause when you are 
able, is miserliness. 

You can be thrifty in the use of your time and 
strength by thoughtfully planning your time for study, 
work, and play and then using it as you have planned. 
You can be thrifty with food or clothing. If you are 
thrifty, you will be careful how you use your own prop- 
erty, such as house, lawn, books, and furniture, as well 
as the property that belongs to others. To break or de- 
face public property is not only foolish but wasteful, 
since the taxpayer always pays for it. 

Conservation of Natural Resources. The importance 
of thrift in the life of all people has become so evident 
that a National Thrift Week has been established. It 
is observed annually during the week beginning with 
Benjamin Franklin’s birthday, January 17, because 
Franklin wrote so much about the importance of thrift 
in his Poor Richard’s Almanac. During National 
Thrift Week we are urged to practice a wise economy 
in the use and care of our natural resources: coal, oil, 
timber, and minerals. 

The United States is rich in natural resources, but 
we cannot afford to waste them. The law encourages the 
planting of trees, and the national government has for- 
est reservations as do some states and counties. Various 
methods are employed to prevent waste and to increase 
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the practice of thrift among the people. One of the 
ways in which the national government saves its natural 
resources is through irrigation of wastelands. In this 
way desert lands in the state of Washington have been 
converted into fruitfulness, as is shown in the photo- 
graph below. 


Courtesy No hern Pacific 1 Ry. 
Irrigation in the Yakima Valley 


False and True Economy. Some people have the 
wrong idea about how to save or to be thrifty. For ex- 
ample, they deny themselves wholesome food in order 
to dress well and ‘‘keep up with the crowd.’’ Some 
people buy things because they consider them ‘“‘bar- 
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gains’’ rather than because they need them. They deny 
themselves some of the things really necessary for 
health. To sacrifice health even for education is false 
economy, not thrift. On the other hand, some boys 
and girls think it is economical to leave school a year or 
two before completing their course in order to start 
earning money earlier. This would most likely prove to 
be false economy. In all probability it would be far 
wiser for them to complete their schooling. 

To manage your money, property, and affairs with 
genuine thrift is wise economy. Before you buy some- 
thing, do you consider whether you need it and whether 
you need it right now? It is possible that you need 
something else more. Wise economy does not end when 
you have made a purchase, since it includes also the 
use and care of your possessions. Taking good care of 
your clothing, books, and everything you use, will make 
them last much longer. How long an article may last 
should be considered in connection with its purchase 
price. For example, shoes which cost four dollars and 
wear but two months are really more expensive than 
shoes which cost eight dollars and wear six months. 

Careful Buying. Great care should be taken to get 
true value for all money spent. Very frequently you 
find that the package costs more than the contents. This 
is true of many toilet articles and cheap perfumes. 
Also, a company may spend so much for advertising 
that it has to charge more for its goods than they are 
worth to you. In this class may be packaged breakfast 
foods, tooth pastes, and patent medicines. Many people 
are poor buyers because they do not know much about 
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the materials they buy. They accept shoddy? in place 
of wool goods, paper instead of leather, and cotton in 
place of linen. When canned food contains less than 
is advertised, or the ‘‘fresh meat”’ is not actually fresh, 
or the scales have been tampered with to give short 
weight, you do not get your money’s worth. You can 
save a large part of what you spend and still get better 
value if you make certain that you are getting exactly 
what you order and what you pay for. 

Installment Buying. Many people buy on the install- 
ment plan because in this way they can secure things 
immediately which they could not possibly pay for in 
eash. Much of this installment buying is for unneces- 
sary purchases which burden the buyers with greater 
debts than they can possibly pay. In this class come 
luxuries such as jewelry or expensive automobiles or 
even unwise purchases of radios, books, or clothing. 
When the buyer cannot make the payments on his pur- 
chase, the seller takes back the goods, and the buyer 
loses both the payments and the goods. 

Other installment buying may be very advisable for 
a person of modest means because of the advantages 
secured while paying the costs. Homes purchased by 
this means may be paid for as rent to the great advan- 
tage of the purchaser in many cases. Of course, there 
frequently is a considerable increase in the cost not 
only because of the interest charge but also because of 
the various other hidden ‘‘service’’ charges. 

The caution that a person should observe is to watch 
the total amount of these payments. Let us suppose 

* shoddy. A cloth of inferior quality. 
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that a man with a salary of four hundred dollars a 
month is buying a ten thousand dollar home at a 
monthly cost of one hundred dollars in addition to his 
heat, light, and other operating costs. Then he buys a 
twelve hundred dollar automobile at eighty dollars a 
month and a two hundred dollar radio at twenty dollars 
a month. Half his salary is spent for these three articles 
alone before food, clothing, household operation, and 
various forms of advancement have been considered. 
He is spending 50 per cent when he should be spending 
only 25 to 30 per cent. 

Reasons for Saving. Many conditions arise that re- 
quire unexpected expenses, for which one cannot pay 
with his regular income. The average man finds great 
difficulty in borrowing money from a bank unless he 
has adequate securities, such as good stocks or bonds, 
to offer the bank. His only other source is the loan 
company, which charges very high interest rates and 
uses all kinds of pressure if he fails in his payments. 
It is much better to be prepared for such emergencies 
by having money on hand. A wage earner may become 
ill, or he may lose his position temporarily. Parents 
want to save so that their children may go to college 
without too great a financial struggle. At times aged 
parents or other relatives have to depend on another 
member of their family. Emergencies make some form 
of saving necessary if one is to be able to meet them 
when they arise. 

Investment of Savings. To invest our savings is to 
put them to work for us. Our savings properly in- 
vested will earn an income for us and help other people 
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as well. The money we invest is loaned to others for 
building purposes or for operating a store, bank, fac- 
tory, or other business enterprise. Some of the money 
earned returns to us as interest on our investments—as 
payment to us for letting others use our money. Thus 
the whole community is benefited along with us. If we 
keep our savings idle, no one profits by them. 

Investments are of several kinds. You may put 
money in a savings bank or in a postal savings account, 
where asmall rate of interest is paid. Usually these sav- 
ings are perfectly safe, although during the depression 
years following 1929 hundreds of banks were closed and 
millions of dollars were lost to depositors. Since 1933 
the federal government has guaranteed deposits up to 
five thousand dollars. 

Other types of investments are bonds, stocks, real es- 
tate, building and loan association shares, and various 
forms of insurance. All of these run into billions of 
dollars of savings each year, as millions of people are 
now holders of one or more of these forms of invest- 
ment. 

Life Insurance. A good form of investment for sav- 
ings is insurance. Insurance provides for those de- 
pendent upon the person insured if something should 
happen to him. There are many kinds of insurance. 
The person insured makes annual, quarterly, or even 
monthly payments called premiums, according to ar- 
rangement. The younger the insured is when the in- 
surance is taken out, the less it costs per year. 

An endowment policy is one on which the premiums 
are to be paid for a certain length of time stated on the 
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policy ; at the end of that time the insured can draw out 
the cash value stated in the policy. A specified payment 
policy is also for a certain length of time, stated on the 
policy, after which the insured ceases to pay premiums. 
He cannot draw out the cash for it, but he has a paid-up 
policy. An ordinary life policy continues until the per- 
son insured dies, after which the beneficiary, or the per- 
son named in the policy, receives the amount stated on 
the policy. 

Insurance in a sound company is sure and safe but 
pays little interest. The different kinds of policies are 
desirable for different reasons. For example, a ten- 
year endowment policy, taken out early in life, could 
be used as a method of saving money for a college edu- 
cation, but it is the most expensive kind of policy. The 
short-term life policy is the cheapest form of life in- 
surance, as it is for the purpose of protection rather 
than for investment. 

Other Forms of Insurance. Some forms of insurance 
are a means of saving, since the amount of the policy 
will be paid either to the insured or to his beneficiary. 
But there is another kind of insurance in which the 
amount of the policy is paid only if some special event 
occurs. Fire insurance is an example of this. Fire 
losses show that for every thousand houses a certain 
number are likely to be destroyed by fire, partly or en- 
tirely, in a given time. The loss of a house is one which 
most families cannot afford. Let us suppose that each 
of a thousand house owners paid a certain sum of money 
annually into a general fund. Then the owners of the 
properties destroyed by fire could be paid out of that 
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fund, and no one would have to bear the entire loss of 
his property. In this way each owner would protect 
himself against the risk of losing a large amount. In 
other words, the plan would distribute the loss. The 
Same principle underlies all types of property insur- 
ance. They guard against losses which may prove too 
costly for a single family or individual to bear. 

Life insurance companies receive about four billion 
dollars in premiums each year from more than seventy 
million policyholders. This shows how important a 
form of saving and protection insurance has become. 
This is considerably more money than is spent each year 
for the entire cost of the public schools. Fire-insurance 
premiums total another billion dollars each year. 

Other forms of insurance emphasize protection 
rather than savings. Accident insurance resembles fire 
insurance and protects against sudden loss of earning 
power in case the insured meets with a severe accident. 
Automobile insurance includes risk of fire, theft, prop- 
erty damage, collision, and injury to any person. Fur- 
niture or other property can also be insured against 
fire or theft. All these types of insurance are means of 
spreading a probable heavy loss among a large number 
of possible losers. 
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Test and Study Exercises 


Aids to Learning 


1. Notice the three important considerations in choosing a 
career—service, enjoyment, and adaptability. 

2. Observe the differences between wise and false economy. 

3. Learn the ways in which you can be sure you will get value 
for the money you spend. 


Test Exercises 


1. Why is planning for the future necessary ? 

2. What are the important facts you should consider in choos- 
ing a vocation? 

3. What conditions determine the amount of money budgeted 
each month for shelter for a family of four? 

4. What are the advantages of budget making? 

5. Explain how thrift can become miserliness if carried too 
far. 

6. What are the advantages and dangers of installment 
buying? 

7. Should all people carry insurance? In your opinion how 
much should a married man earry if he has a three-thousand- 
dollar salary and two young children? 

8. When is it advisable for a family man to carry short-term 
insurance and when endowment insurance? 


Suggested Activities 


1. If you receive a weekly or monthly allowance, prepare a 
budget. Your teacher or librarian will help you find sample 
budget plans. \ 

2. Play this insurance game. Use paper slips with sums 
written on for money. Pretend that five of your friends have pet 
frogs which they want to insure with your company. You figure 
out the probable life of each frog and insure each one for fifty 
cents to be paid in case of death. Suppose the premium is five 
cents a week. If Ed’s frog dies in four weeks, you pay him fifty 
cents and lose thirty cents. If Joe’s frog lives thirteen weeks, 
you pay fifty cents and have collected sixty-five cents—a profit 
of fifteen cents. Jack’s frog lives eight weeks. You pay fifty 
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cents and lose ten cents. Bill’s frog lives twenty weeks. You pay 
fifty cents and have collected one dollar—a profit of fifty cents. 
Al’s frog lives twelve weeks. You pay fifty cents and have col- 
lected sixty cents, a gain of ten cents. What condition is your 
insurance company in at the end of the experiment? In the 
beginning you should have had at least two dollars and a quarter 
of your own, because all the frogs might have died in the first 
week. How would you have acquired this amount of capital? 
Could you have sold stock? 

3. Group Activity: The teacher may conduct a class discus- 
sion on the value of vocational education in preparation for the 
printing trade. 


CHAPTER V 


TRAINING TO BE OF SERVICE 


Preparatory Nore: There is one very special reason 
why most communities require their firemen and policemen 
to wear uniforms. The uniform advertises the kind of 
special service the wearer may be expected to render. The 
same is true of mail carriers in the larger cities. You may 
never be engaged in a service which requires you to wear 
a uniform. But, with or without a uniform, you may be 
certain there will be plenty of opportunities to serve your 
fellow citizens. 

For some time past you have been rendering service of 
one kind or another. You have been helping your parents, 
your neighbors, and your school community. All of these 
experiences have been part of your training. Now let us 
discuss the kinds of service that will be asked of you in 
the future. 


Service in the Home. You can remember, no doubt, 
how you played ‘‘grownups’’ with other children of 
your age. You acted as you imagined your elders lived 
and acted. You were looking forward to a time when 
you would have greater responsibilities than you then 
had. You weretraining for the future. Every time you 
help your parents in some home duty, you are training 
for the future. Much of your schoolwork is training you 
for home duties. Your arithmetic will help you with 
your buying for the family wants, as well as with your 
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other financial problems. Other arts and skills which 
you learn in school will help you make your home a 
more pleasant place in which to live. Many a boy or girl 
has done a good deed by reading stories to his younger 
brothers and sisters. Frequently an older person whose 
eyes were failing has been entertained by being read to. 

Service in the Community. There probably have 
been several occasions when something like this hap- 
pened at your home: There is a knock at the door. Your 
father or mother answers it and invites the visitor, a 
neighbor, to come in. The visitor has called to talk with 
your parents about some community problem. Per- 
haps the problem is the coming election or maybe the 
streets of your neighborhood. Or perhaps it is some 
community health problem. Often the visit has to do 
with your school or playground. Such visits are for 
service to the community. 

Imagine that you are now one of the heads in your 
home. There comes a knock. You open the door and 
invite a committee of neighbors to enter. They ask 
you to present a petition to the governing body of your 
community. You agree, and at the appointed time you 
stand before the officials to state your neighborhood’s 
point of view. Your training in expressing yourself 
in class discussions and in other school activities has 
prepared you for just such service. 

Another valuable type of service can come through a 
knowledge of first aid. Thousands of lives have been 
saved by the boys and girls of America as a result of 
their knowledge of first aid. Fire losses have been 
greatly reduced because young people have been taught 
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to prevent fires. Think of the traffic accidents which 
have been prevented by the schoolboy patrolmen. 


© Underwood & Underwood 
Schoolboy patrolman helps children across the street 


Service as a Citizen. Inlater chapters your duties 
toward your governments will be discussed more fully. 
For our purposes in this chapter we will suggest just a 
few policies of good citizenship. You will be able to 
suggest many others to guide you in your individual 
attitudes and actions. 

1. A good citizen ts self-reliant. You should learn 
to think for yourself. You should learn to work out your 
individual problems by yourself according to the direc- 
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tions and instructions which are given to you. As never 
before, America needs thinking citizens. 

2. A good citizen is obedient to the laws of his com- 
munity or group. In the community in which you live, 
only a very small percentage of the citizens refuses to 
obey your community’s laws. Yet that very small per- 
centage causes all kinds of trouble and expense to every- 
one in the community. In the study of crime it has been 
found that criminals did not learn to obey the laws of 
their group when they were young. 

In addition to taking an active part himself, the citi- 
zen should follow the wishes of the majority of his fel- 
low citizens as expressed in the law. Obedience to the 
law is merely following the wishes of the people as de- 
cided by their representatives. It is necessary in a 
democracy for people to obey the opinions of the ma- 
jority ; otherwise there would be no lasting democratic 
government. Even though you do not understand or 
approve of all the laws, you should follow them as long 
as they remain laws. It is your privilege, however, to 
make every effort to have the people or their represen- 
tatives change an unjust law as soon as possible. You 
may not like to put a muzzle or a leash on your dog, but 
if the village ordinance demands it, you must obey for 
the good of the community. 

3. A good citizen looks forward to the future and 
plans for the things that will benefit his community. 
If your neighborhood were your particular responsi- 
bility, no doubt you would make many changes and im. 
provements which you think are needed. Perhaps you 
have thought, ‘‘Our park should have more equip- 
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ment,’’ or, ‘‘Something ought to be done about the 
condition of these streets.”’ 

4. A good citizen has courage. You should stand up 
at all times for the things that are right. You should 
have the courage to do what is best for your community 
and for your country. 

You should have the courage to look ahead. You 
should have real courage—not just the courage to go 
into the dark by yourself, but the courage that will 
cause you never to flinch from standing up for what is 
right; the courage that may risk the good will even of a 
friend or classmate. Our nation needs such courage. 
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Test and Study Exercises 


Aids to Learning 

1. Remember that your work at home and in school is train- 
ing you for the future. 

2. Remember that obedience to the law is merely following 
the wishes of the people as decided by their representatives. 

3. Review four of the ways in which citizens can best serve 
their government. 


Test Hxercises 


On a separate sheet of paper write the numbers from one 
through six on the left margin. Then write yes or no after each 
number depending on your judgment as to the answer. If there 
is a difference of opinion regarding the answers, these should 
be discussed by the teacher. 

1. Are the services that you have been rendering a part of 
your training? 

2. Does your arithmetic train you for home duties? 

3. Is every law passed in a democracy a good law? 

4, Must a good citizen approve of all laws passed by his 
representatives? 

5. Should a good citizen try to have a law changed if he 
regards the law as unjust? 

6. Is it necessary in a democracy for the people to obey the 
will of the minority? 


Suggested Activities 

1. Keep a scrapbook of newspaper clippings of activities in 
your community that have been of benefit to the community. 
Show the scrapbook to the class. 

2. Make a list of suggested improvements for your commu- 
nity. Suggest as many improvements as you can. Then number 
the suggestions in the order in which the suggested improve- 
ments will be most useful to the community. 

3. Write a newspaper editorial, praising a citizen for the 
service he has rendered to the community. 


THE CITIZEN AS A MEMBER OF A GROUP 


This business of being a citizen is nothing more nor 
less than living with others. If you live with just a 
few people, the business is a small one. When you find 
yourself as one of many, you realize that you are en- 
gaged in a big business. 

You will remember in the story of Robinson Crusoe 
that for a long time he lived alone on his island. Until 
his man Friday came, he had no social responsibilities. 
He had no opportunity to practice citizenship. There 
was no one dependent on him, and he was not depend- 
ent on anyone else. After Friday escaped from the 
cannibals and came to live with him, Robinson Cru- 
soe’s life became more complicated. From that time 
on he became a citizen in a group of two. 

We usually think of the word ‘‘group”’ as meaning a 
number of persons united by common ties or interests. 
Robinson Crusoe and Friday were united by several 
common ties. They faced the problem of getting enough 
to eat. They had to find shelter from the sun and rain. 
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They needed to guard against the return of the canni- 
bals to the island. Perhaps the strongest tie of all was 
the fact that they were the only two human beings on 
the island. 

Think of the many different groups to which you be- 
long. The first and most important group, of course, is 
your home. When you get outside your home, you find 
yourself a member of many other groups. Those of you 
from the same neighborhood are a group. Common in- 
terests naturally make you and your classmates a group. 
The boys in the class compose a group within a group. 
The girls make up another group. Common ties of re- 
ligion bind you to those of your classmates who go to 
your church. 

As you grow older and your mterests increase, you 
will find those interests bringing you into still other 
groups. Some of those interests will be social. Some 
will be athletic. Others will be literary or musical. In 
many cases the spirit of service will bring you into 
such special groups as the Red Cross and the Commun- 
ity Chest. 

In every group of which you are a member, your par- 
ticular responsibility will be to make yourself as val- 
uable a member as possible. You will frequently ask 
yourself, What would this group be if every member 
were just like me? You will find that the more you do 
for each of your groups, the more that group will do 
for you. 


CHAPTER VI 
YOUR PART IN THE FAMILY 


Preparatory Note: Naturalists tell us that wild animals 
do all in their power to make their young independent of 
them as soon as possible. When eaglets are about three 
months old, their parents deliberately push them off the 
rocky ledge on which the nest is located. Your parents, 
on the other hand, have such great love and care for you 
that they do not like even to think of the time when you 
will leave home. If you are not careful, their love and care 
will spoil you. That is, you may get into the state of mind 
in which you will expect the members of your family to 
do more for you than you do for them. 

At the beginning of this book you were invited to give 
special consideration to that very important person in 
your mirror. Now you are asked to stop thinking about 
your own importance. Instead, you are asked to think 
about the importance of others. Start with the other per- 
sons in your home. Think of how important each of them 
is to your family life. Then check with yourself as to the 
part you play in making your home a good place in which 
to live. 


The Meaning of Home. The home is the oldest unit of 
civilization. No matter when or where a home has been 
established, it has always been a center of training. 
During those prehistoric days when people lived in 
caves, mothers taught their children obedience and loy- 
alty. In the tree homes built over swamps parents in- 
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stilled in their children shrewdness, self-reliance, and 
bravery. The members of an Eskimo family in their 
northern igloo live together in a spirit of good will and 
mutual helpfulness. 

The ideal home is a place where people are bound to- 
gether by ties of love. In such a home, courtesy and 
consideration for others are constantly practiced by all. 
The younger members are guarded and guided by the 
older ones. All work together to make the home a place 
of rest, comfort, and security. The ideal home is a 
sacred institution, where worthy character traits are 
taught, learned, and enjoyed. The word home cannot 
be defined in terms of material things, such as wood, 
stone, plaster, or the like. Home does not mean the 
same as house. A home isa spirit of loving relationship 
among the members of a family. 

Relationship to Parents. Without realizing it and 
without even appreciating it, you receive unending care 
and attention from your parents. Your parents make 
many sacrifices for you. In return for this, you learn to 
love, respect, and obey them. As time goes on, you be- 
gin to realize that you have certain responsibilities. 
You become more co-operative. 

As achild, you receive from the family more than you 
contribute to it. As a young man or woman, you will 
naturally want to contribute to the family welfare. 
When your parents become old, there is frequently 
an opportunity for you to show your appreciation by 
providing a home for them. 

Relationship to Brothers and Sisters. To develop an 
ideal home, it is necessary to practice a spirit of give 
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and take. To accomplish this, you should be consider- 
ate of your brothers and sisters as well as of others. Be 
thoughtful of their interests, and be patient and sympa- 
thetic with them. Be willing to co-operate with them to 
help them accomplish their work. Try teamwork in 
your family, and see what the results of this experi- 
ment will be. 

Habits are formed in childhood, and the foundations 
for a satisfactory personality are laid then. It is im- 
portant to form right habits, whether physical or men- 
tal, for they tend to become fixed habits. If they are bad 
habits, they lead to unhappiness and inefficiency in 
adult life. If they are good habits, they produce con- 
tentment and achievement. 

Importance of Homemaking. Through family life, 
civilization is improved. One of the most important 
steps in life is that of establishing a home. No problem 
requires greater care. To be successful, two homemak- 
ers should have a similar point of view and make their 
decisions with frankness and mutual understanding. 
They should use every effort to improve themselves by 
making the most of their opportunities and the best 
use of the talents they possess. 

Most young men and women want to have a part in 
building a home someday. They look forward to that 
time with a great deal of satisfaction. Therefore, they 
should be prepared for their new venture. The young 
man should have entered the vocation he has chosen to — 
follow. The young woman should know how to manage 
the household on his income. In such a partnership 
each should contribute to its suecess and happiness. 
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To secure lasting happiness, each should have a sound 
mind and a sound body, strong character, useful work 
to do, and sufficient interests for leisure time. 


© Kaupineaner ere 
A Modern Kitchen 


Housekeeping and Homemaking. Good housekeep- 
ing requires the organizing of one’s duties and the care- 
ful planning of time and effort. Then, there is the 
choosing of materials or tools with which to keep 
house. The attractive placing of furniture and the effi- 
cient arranging of household equipment always add te 
a home. 
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During the past century household tools have 
changed along with other tools and machinery. The 
_kitchen of covered-wagon days contained an open grate 
with an iron pot for boiling and a Dutch oven for bak- 
ing. The photograph shows the churn for making but- 
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ter, the tallow-candle dip, the bellows for blowing fires, 
and other utensils of pioneer days. Compare this pic- 
ture with that of the modern kitchen. It will not be 
difficult for you to find many points of difference. 
Such a comparison will help you appreciate the prog- 
ress made in housekeeping. Equal advances have been 
made for the work outside the kitchen. 
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While housekeeping is important, homemaking is 
far more important. The home, however simple, should 
be a source of comfort, peace, encouragement, and un- 
derstanding. The ambition to improve, together with 
the spirit of sympathy and unselfishness, will help pro- 
duce success in homemaking. 

Real Homemaking. There are many things which 
have a part in real homemaking. Household manage- 
ment includes planning the family budget, selecting and 
preparing the food, selecting and caring for the cloth- 
ing, and planning and furnishing the home. Pleasant 
social relationships result from the wise choice of 
friends and proper personal conduct and relationship 
with others. Good health includes the physical care of 
all members of the household, mental development by 
further schooling and reading, moral health, and char- 
acter development. 

Training for Life outside the Home. Some boys and 
girls leave their home training in the hands of their 
parents. Unless they are made to do things, they seem 
to feel there is no obligation on them to do them. Such 
an attitude often gets them into trouble in their rela- 
tionships outside the home. On the other hand, people | 
notice when boys and girls are well behaved in public, 
control themselves in their many relationships, and 
show a spirit of co-operation. When people notice such 
things, they usually think, ‘‘That young person comes 
from a fine home.”’ 

Many experiences in your home prepare you for good 
citizenship in other groups of which you may be a mem- 
ber. For instance, you learn that when you fail to do 
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your part, an added burden is placed on some other 
member of your family. When you fail to pick up your 
clothes, someone else must put them away. If you fail 
to do your particular job of washing dishes, mowing 
the lawn, or making your bed, another must do it. In 
almost every group you will find these three kinds of 
members: (1) those who do everything that is expected 
of them, (2) those who fail to do their jobs, (3) those 
who do not only their own jobs but also the jobs which 
the slackers have left undone. 

Here is another example of home training as prep- 
aration for outside living. If one member of a family 
takes more than his or her share, one or more of the 
other members must take less. Suppose you are at home 
ona hot summer day. Your father brings home a quart 
of ice cream. If you take the first helping and dip out 
almost a pint for yourself, you are taking what be- 
longs to others. You have taken your part and more 
besides. You can imagine how others in your family 
feel about the way you have acted. All through life 
you are going to find people who, by their selfishness, 
rob others. Sometimes they take the lion’s share of 
the profits of a business. Sometimes they cheat others 
out of their possessions. Often they get special favors 
for themselves at the expense of their fellow citizens. 

As long as you live, you will experience many things 
similar to what you have experienced in your home. 
Often you will wish you had formed different habits 
while at home. For your mistakes are not looked upon 
by your loved ones in the same way in which they are 
looked upon by outsiders. People outside your family 
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will not stand for many of the things your homefolks 
patiently endure. Think of the times your mother or 
father have made excuses for the way you acted. Try 
to recall the many times you ‘‘got by’’ with fits of 
temper, or selfishness, or laziness at home. Do you 
remember what happened to you when you let your 
temper run away with you at school or while playing 
with friends? As you get more experiences outside 
your home, you will realize many of your mistakes. 
When you do, talk with members of your family about 
them. They will always be glad to advise you and help 
you correct them. 


Test and Study Exercises 


Aids to Learning 


1. Remember that in childhood habits are formed, and the 
foundations of your personality are laid. 

2. Notice the distinctions between homemaking and house- 
keeping. 

8. One of the most important steps in life is that of establish- 
ing a home. 


Test Exercises 


1. Why is the home the most important institution to which 
any individual ever belongs? 

2. Why does a good home develop the best side of each of 
its members? 

3. Why is it important to form good habits ee in life? 

4, Name several important problems that occur in most 
homes, and explain how the co-operation of all members of the 
family helps to solve them. 

5. How should children in the family assist their parents? 

6. What is the distinction between house and home? 

-?. Show that the training you receive at home may be ap- 
plied outside the home. 
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Suggested Activities 


1. It is interesting to read about various prominent families 
of the past century, who have contributed much to our history. 
The teacher may assign someone to read the story of the Adams 
family which contained two early presidents of the United 
States. (See Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 1, pp. 12-16, or 
some other encyclopedia.) Two other presidential families are 
the Roosevelt and the Harrison families, each again with two 
presidents as well as other well-known citizens. What influence 
did their families have on these six presidents? 

2. Contrast the different kinds of home life throughout the 
world. Hxpanding Literary Interests by Wellons, MeTurnan, 
Smith, and Abney describes country and city life—Norwegian, 
Japanese, German, English, Scotch, and American homes. You 
may make a list of some foreign customs such as these. 

3. Group Activity: The teacher may have several pupils 
draw a plan of a kitchen in a city house, showing how the dif- 
ferent pieces of equipment should be located to give the greatest 
efficiency and economy of time to the housewife. 

4. Group Activity: The class will enjoy selecting scenes from 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol for dramatization. They will find 
described here Bob Cratchit’s happy household as well as that of 
Scrooge’s nephew, Fred. 

5. Group Activity: The teacher may wish to arrange a class 
discussion on the question as to whether strict obedience of 
children in the family is better than sympathetic co-operation 
of all members. 


CHAPTER VII 
YOUR PLACE IN THE SCHOOL 


Preparatory Norse: A prominent American journalist 
once said, ‘‘Learning is wealth to the poor, an honor to 
the rich, an aid to the young, and a support and comfort 
to the aged.’’ Learning is wealth to the poor since it 
enables them to make a better living. It is an honor to 
the rich in that it gives them something that money can- 
not buy. It is an aid to the young, for by it they are helped 
to help themselves. It is a support and comfort to the 
aged because on it they may lean in sickness and through 
it they may grow old with dignity. 


The Meaning of School. To the ancient Greeks and 
Romans a ‘‘school’’ was a place in which a person 
spent his leisure time. In other words, a person who 
had nothing else to do might go to school. For you, 
however, school is a business. When you picked up 
your books this morning and started out from home, 
you were really going to work. Now think of the many 
comparisons you could make! You must be in school 
on time. You follow a regular schedule. You have 
regular periods for rest and refreshment. When your 
school day is over, you go home. Your lessons at 
school are your work. Your homework is overtime, 
which you do at home. You have superiors—some 
might even think of them as bosses—to tell you what 
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you must do. If you do not follow instructions, you 
are penalized in some way. If you do excellent work, 
you receive good grades, or top wages. If your work 
is not up to standard, your grades, or wages, are cor- 
respondingly lower. When you co-operate with your 
superiors and fellow workers, your job is pleasant and 
profitable. 

School could mean much more to you, however, than 
just a place in which to work for definite wages. Many 
boys and girls think of their school as if it were a busi- 
ness that belonged to them. If you could take such an 
attitude, you would find things very different. You 
would be working for yourself instead of for someone 
else. Your principal and your teachers would be your 
helpers, not your bosses. You would think of the 
knowledge and skills you acquire as profits from your 
business, not as grades or wages. You would start to 
school in the morning with the thought, ‘‘I hope I ean 
gain an extra amount of knowledge today.’’ You would 
leave school in the afternoon with a sigh of regret be- 
cause you had not been able to learn more. 

Keep these thoughts in mind while you are giving 
special consideration to your place in your school: 
Your education is being provided for you during the 
years when there is no need for you to bother with 
the problems of making a living. There is nothing to 
keep you from concentrating on your education. Your 
education is a full-time job for you now. Later, after 
you become a wage earner, your education will be but 
a side line. The more you get now of those things 
which make up an education, the less time and energy 
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you will need to expend later in making up the defi- 
ciency. | 

The Meaning of Education. Education is the devel- 
opment of those talents which an individual has and 
the gaining of new ones. One of the important aims of 
education is to combine knowledge with an ability to 
use it. Education tries to put learning to use. Most 
important of all, education enables you to think for 
yourself. Education encourages self-reliance and in- 
itiative. Education gives you the ability to do and think 
what you know should be done and thought. 

The rightly educated person knows how to make 
himself a useful citizen. He knows how to fit himself 
to conditions which exist. He is able to judge what 
is best. He has the courage to let his better judgement 
decide the issues that confront him. He is able to face 
the many difficulties of life. The main pillars of de- 
mocracy are intelligence and strength of character. The 
school offers you an excellent opportunity to develop 
both of them. 

In a democracy such as ours, the government rests 
upon, and is controlled by, the people. Such a govern- 
ment cannot be efficient or even endure very long un- 
less the people are well educated. 

The Interest in Education. America has more in- 
terest in education than in any of her vast industrial 
corporations. The value of all the school property in 
the United States, both elementary and secondary, is 
around ten billion dollars. About three billion dollars 
are spent annually to maintain and operate these 
schools. The entire teaching force is about a million in 
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number. The pupils and students attending these in- 
stitutions total nearly thirty million, as you see in the 
pictograph. These facts support the common opinion 
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that education is valuable; and even essential, from 
the viewpoint of the individual, the government, and 
society at large. 

Although we regard the sums spent in the educa- 
tional system as an investment, we cannot measure 
the profits. We are certain, however, that there is no 
better investment than an education. You will see 
proof later in your book that every boy and girl should 
try to complete at least a high-school course. 
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Methods of Learning. You learn directly and also 
indirectly. When you realize there is an effort in ac- 
quiring knowledge, you are learning directly. For 
example, when you are consciously trying to attain 
certain information, skills, or points of view, you are 
learning directly. 

On the other hand, when you are not consciously 
giving your attention to increasing your skills or add- 
ing to your interests, you are learning indirectly. For 
example, when you secure information in civics, or 
history, or science in class, you also indirectly acquire 
training in habits, such as accuracy, neatness, or con- 
centration. As a further example, athletic games have 
as their direct objectives the games themselves and 
the recreation they afford, but they also teach char- 
acter traits indirectly. Dramatics and public speak- 
ing teach indirectly a number of desirable traits. 
Among these are self-expression, self-control, over- 
coming of stage fright, ability to think on your feet, 
and the use of good English. The direct objective is 
acting the play or winning the debate or the oratorical 
contest. So you learn both directly and indirectly in 
your classwork as well as in out-of-class activities. 

School Activities—In Class. As you think over your 
school life, you will find it divided into two large 
groups: in-class activities and out-of-class activities. 
In-class activities are the subjects you study and the 
classes to which you belong. Out-of-class activities 
are your school interests outside the classroom. In- 
eluded in the latter are any musical, dramatie, athletic, 
or literary clubs to which you may be attracted. 
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The classes are more important than the clubs. 
When you read of the benefits of an education, you will 
see that these concern both the in-class activities and 
the out-of-class activities of the school. All of these 
benefits are found in one or more of your class sub- 
jects. Among these class subjects are English gram- 
mar and literature, spelling, arithmetic, geography, 
history, civil government, science, music, and physi- 
cal education. 

In your classwork you are naturally interested in 
getting the best results from your efforts. Grades are 
only one indication of the degree of your success, but 
they are important in our present system. On them 
depends, to a large degree, your success or failure in 
high school and college. But more important than 
grades is the real understanding of your subjects. If 
you understand your schoolwork and are interested 
in it, you will make better grades more easily. 

Understanding often depends on knowing how and 
why. Do you understand why a given problem was 
solved in the way it was? Do you see the reasons back 
of the project in geography or history which you have 
just completed? For example, do you know why rivers 
and mountains are important in a nation’s life and 
history? If you do not, you are failing to get the most 
out of your classwork. Understanding requires effort 
on your part. Your teacher is available to help you 
when you encounter difficulties. Perhaps you will 
need to consult other books in the library, for it is dif- 
ficult for any school text to present all that is impor- 
tant on a subject. 
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Try to find a way in which each subject will be of 
especial benefit to you. Does the history lesson make 
clear some point you have heard discussed or have 
read about in the papers or magazines? Does the 
arithmetic problem concern something in which you 
are or will be interested? You will readily find such 
applications as these if you really look for them. They 
will make your subjects far more interesting and val- 
uable. You will find that all knowledge may be put to 
use. As a careful pupil you should understand that 
use and make an effort to find and apply it. 

School Activities—Out of Class. When you have 
finished your classwork, if you can spare the time, try 
to enter into one or more out-of-class activities. Mem- 
bership in various clubs is very profitable. Time spent 
in the band, chorus, orchestra, or debating team or in 
dramatics or athletics usually is time very well spent. 
Perhaps you are qualified for service on the staff of 
the school paper or for duty on the school council. 
Be sure to take an active part in some out-of-class ac- 
tivity, but be sure to give your classwork your first at- 
tention. You will find that the world outside of school 
requires the talents of people who can do a variety of 
things well. In school you can get valuable training 
for later life if you broaden your experience and learn 
to get along with people. 

School Spirit. When you put your school above any 
of its clubs, classes, teams, or individuals, you are 
loyal to your school. When you have respect for au- 
thority and co-operate with those in charge of the 
school, and when you boost and help promote any 
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worthy cause of your school, you have the right school 
spirit. Anyone can cheer for his team when it is win- 
ning. It takes a ‘‘good sport’’ to cheer for his team 
when it is losing or to cheer for good plays made by 
the opposing team. 

If you have the right school spirit, your conduct 
will readily show it. You will have pride in your 
school to the extent that you will not do anything to 
injure its reputation. You will not permit anyone to 
deface its property or mar its good name, if it is 
within your power to prevent it. You will sacrifice 
your own wishes for the good of your school. This 
training in loyalty will also carry over into your later 
life. It will make it easy for you to see the value of 
loyalty to your business, your profession, or your 
country. Habits of loyalty help your character and 
add to your success in life. 

The Benefits of an Education. A study was made 
some twenty-five years ago to determine the benefits 
which should result from an elementary and a high- 
school education. These benefits were grouped under 
seven heads: (1) command of the fundamental proc- 
esses, or a thorough knowledge of the tool subjects 
such as arithmetic, writing, spelling, and language, 
(2) good health, which is based upon the study of 
hygiene and physiology and also upon the entire pro- 
gram of physical education, (3) worthy home mem- 
bership, which improves personal development and 
influences character, (4) civic participation, or un- 
selfish interest and activity in the affairs of the com- 
munity, (5) vocational efficiency, which comes from 
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the proper training for a trade, business, or profes- 
sion, (6) ethical character, or good character, which is 
based on the proper understanding of right and 
wrong, (7) worthy use of leisure, or the ability to use 
spare time in such a way that it is thoroughly enjoy- 
able to oneself and also helpful to friends. 

If you are getting the benefits described above, your 
in-class and out-of-class activities are helping you 
develop in the right way. If you want to know the 
value of your schooling, grade yourself on the prog- 
ress you have made toward these objectives. By mak- 
ing an outline and adding subheads under each of 
these seven topics, you can obtain a more detailed ac- 
count of your progress. If you grade yourself once 
or twice a year, you will learn whether you actually 
are growing. You will also find that your own devel- 
opment is more important than your accumulation of 
material goods. You will understand that going to 
school is building a foundation upon which to shape 
an intelligent and useful life. 

Education for Earning a Living. In this workaday 
world where everyone is supposed to earn his own liv- 
ing, the better educated you are, the more valuable 
you will be to yourself and to your future employer. 
You should realize that the competition in industry, 
business, and the professions is growing because stand- 
ards are constantly being raised, and that the num- 
ber of trained individuals is constantly increasing. 
If you realize this, you will understand why an ade- 
quate education is becoming an absolute necessity. 
Some parents, without sufficient reason, allow their 
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children to leave school to help the family with their 
earnings. They fail to realize that an education is an 
investment that will be of great financial aid in the 
future. 

You can qualify for many kinds of businesses or 
professions by attending one of the many excellent 
colleges or universities available. But first you should 
discover the work for which you are best fitted. In 
most well-equipped high schools a great many courses 
are offered which prepare boys and girls for definite 
kinds of work. 

Education for Serving Others. But merely to earn 
a living is not enough. It is true that work is necessary 
in order to obtain the money to buy the necessities of 
life. But money is only a symbol of value for material 
things and for work done, a medium of exchange. To 
be truly happy, you must have some unselfish purpose 
in your work. When you cease to work for money 
alone, you gain in proportion to the spirit you put into 
your work. Your work becomes a joy and satisfaction 
instead of a hated duty and drudgery. 

It has often been said that ignorance and selfishness 
are two of the greatest obstacles to human progress. 
Ignorance vanishes as one becomes educated; selfish- 
ness disappears as one learns to love his fellow man 
and becomes interested in his welfare. Truth and love 
for humanity are the forces that will carry mankind 
forward. 

A new social attitude is spreading through all 
classes, agencies, and organizations. People are be- 
coming more intelligent and unselfish in their desire to 
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improve conditions. This new spirit is expressing it- 
self in various ways. Underprivileged classes are be- 
ing better cared for. Employers feel they owe their 
employees something more than wages. Social settle- 
ments and philanthropic organizations are doing noble 
work. Schools and universities announce that the ob- 
ject of education is to fit men and women for service. 
Churches, of course, are fitting individuals for service. 
Rotary Clubs have for their slogan, ‘‘He profits most 
who serves best.”’ 

A prominent judge once said: ‘‘Man in all stages, 
from poverty to riches, from ignorance to learning, re- 
acts to the urge of service and the glow which it brings. 
Service to others, service to the community, service 
to the world, are ever apparent. To serve well, one 
must be honest, have the courage to stand for his con- 
victions, and do the right thing.’’ 

Education for Enjoying Life. To enjoy life, one 
must have some measure of success. But what is suc- 
cess? Some will have one meaning, others will have 
another. Surely it is not a mere collection of dollars 
and cents nor an accumulation of material goods. 
Even fame, social position, or political prominence do 
not always mean success. Success, we may say, 18 ac- 
complishment sufficient to give real satisfaction. And 
along with accomplishment must go service and con- 
sideration for others. 

There is no short cut to success. Success depends on 
hard work. You cannot go through life without pay- 
ing your dues. You cannot get something for nothing 
very often. It may take many a severe lesson for you 
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to learn this. It may demand great sacrifice. But it 
will be worth it in the end. 

More and more, education is developing apprecia- 
tion of the better things in life. Art appreciation, 
music appreciation, nature appreciation are opening 
new avenues of thought and instruction for you. To 
admire the beauty of a sunset or the flaming tints of 
autumn, is appreciation. But an even deeper appre- 
ciation of the beauty in life may be gained in the home. 
Here daily and hourly friendly contacts give you op- 
portunity for the cultivation of sympathy, under- 
standing, and kindly attentions. 

Appreciation of life, understanding of life’s prob- 
lems, and obedience to the laws of life make the only 
road to happiness. The greater the appreciation, the 
greater is the capacity for happiness. Real happiness 
comes only when the mind is contented with its course. 
Those whose real satisfaction consists in striving to- 
ward an ideal, find life the most worth while. 
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Test and Study Exercises 


Aids to Learning 

1. Remember that one of the most important aims of educa- 
tion is to teach you to think for yourself. 

2. Observe that nearly thirty million young people out of 
our total population are now enrolled in school. 

3. Review the seven benefits to be secured from an elemen- 
tary and high-school education. 


Test Exercises 


1. Which of the seven fundamental benefits of education are 
illustrated by the subjects you are studying this year? 

2. What are several ways by which you can tell a well-edu- 
cated person from one who has had little formal education? 

3. Should a course in citizenship primarily add to your infor- 
mation, increase your skills, or change your points of view? 

4, Why should boys and girls remain in school, if possible, 
until they are at least twenty years old? 

5. What out-of-class activities are most valuable as prepara- 
tion for your chosen vocation? 

6. Whom would you consider more successful in life, the man 
who had accumulated money only or the prominent scientist 
who had discovered a cure for a common disease? The political 
boss of a wealthy state or the poet Longfellow? Why? 


Suggested Activities 

1. Inquire from your principal how many of the graduates 
of your grade school finish high school. Compare this with the 
average school by consulting your librarian. What does this 
signify to you? 

2. Make a list of the out-of-school activities which pupils in 
your school enjoy. How do these activities show the results of 
the seven benefits of an education? 

3. Group Activity: The teacher may assign pupils to consult 
the library and make a report to the class on the education of 
Abraham Lincoln as compared with that of George Washington. 
How did the school experiences of both differ from yours? 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE INFLUENCE OF RELIGIONS 


Preparatory Notre: Of the many organizations in the 
community the church is best suited to teach moral better- 
ment, or right conduct. This does not mean that the school 
does not also teach right conduct. But as it is the special 
function of the school to educate the mind, so it is the 
special function of the church to educate the spirit. The 
church can be a great force for good in the community. 
In a community, especially in a large community, there are 
many people with many different outlooks on hfe. Many 
of these ways of life lead to greed, dishonesty, cruelty, or 
even crime. The church emphasizes a way of life that will 
bring happiness to most people. 


Different Ideas about Religion. Religion has dif- 
ferent meanings for different peoples. To the Chinese, 
Confucianism’ is a code of morality emphasizing so- 
cial service. To the Arab, Mohammedanism’ means 
the careful observance of prayer and temperance. To 
the Jew, religion is a belief in one God and in virtu- 
ous living, tolerance, and peace. To the Christian, re- 
ligion signifies that God is the Father of all and that 
all men are brothers. All of these religions have their 


* Confucianism. The moral system of Confucius, a Chinese philosopher 
of the fifth century before Christ. 


*“Mohammedanism. The religion of Mohammed, the Arabian prophet 
of the seventh century. 
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lofty ideals of morality. Unfortunately, however, su- 
perstition and selfishness are also found there. Relig- 
10n then is a matter of belief, a belief in the relation 
between God and man. 
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The Percentage Distribution of World Religions 


Christianity is the prevailing religion in this land 
of ours and, in fact, throughout the whole world, as 
far as numbers go. Nearly one third of the people of 
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the world—about six hundred millions—are called 
Christians, or followers of Jesus of Nazareth. Con- 
fucianism has about one seventh of the world under 
its sway. Hinduism* and Buddhism‘, the religion of 
India and southeastern Asia, have together more than 
one sixth. Mohammedanism has more than one tenth. 
Judaism, the religion of the Jews, has less than one 
hundredth of the total population. Hundreds of minor 
faiths include a large part of the other inhabitants 
of the world. 

Christianity, like many other religions, is not 
- united. Roman Catholics include more than half the 
total Christian group, Greek Catholics about a fifth, 
and Protestants the remainder. These again are sub- 
divided—the Protestants into many different groups. 

Among the important teachings of Jesus, the 
founder of Christianity, is the belief that God is the 
Father of all men and that all men are brothers. Jesus 
explained his social teachings in the Golden Rule. ‘‘To 
do unto others as you would have them do unto you’? 
is the essence of this belief. This is the practical rule 
which applies to our everyday conduct. 

Unfortunately people of different religions and 
even of the same religion have too often been eager to 
oppose one another in defense of their particular be- 
hiefs. History has been full of bloody wars brought 
about by man’s intolerance. The practice of the 
Golden Rule, however, would do away with these sense- 


* Hinduism. The ancient religion or beliefs of the people of India, 
based on the caste system. 

Buddhism. The religion of the Hindu prince Buddha, of the fifth 
century before Christ. 
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less mass killings. It is obvious that murder, crime, 
and war would cease if we did to others as we would 
have others do to us. 

The Benefits of Religion. Man’s lack of concern 
for his ideals has caused most of the suffering in the 
world. Selfishness and greed are usually the cause 
of this lack of concern. But despite this fact, most of 
the improvements in civilization today have their 
roots in the Golden Rule. Christianity teaches us to 
relieve all suffering, to help the oppressed, to make 
the world a better place in which to live, to be tolerant 
of other people, and to be merciful. 

Relief of Suffering. The Hospitalers, or Knights of 
St. John, during the Crusades eight hundred years 
ago were among the first to take care of the sick and 
wounded. For many hundreds of years the monks 
used their monasteries for similar purposes. Flo- 
rence Nightingale, a nurse, carried out the same idea 
on the battlefields of the Crimean War nearly a cen- 
tury ago. All of these directly or indirectly received 
their inspiration for relieving pain and suffering from 
the teachings of Jesus. 

There are many other kinds of sufferers who need 
relief besides those wounded in battle. Medical mis- 
sionaries today are trying to better the condition of 
the people in all the lands to which they go. They 
teach them the scientific use of medicine, how to take 
care of themselves physically, and how to avoid di- 
sease. These same practices are followed by the settle- 
ment workers in the slums of our big cities. Here the 
poor are massed together in such large numbers that 
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they find it difficult even to live. Sanitation and health 
are cared for by the city government, but the visiting 
nurse or case worker has to teach people how to ob- 
serve proper health rules. 

Improvement through Education. One of the best 
ways to make people happier is to give them the knowl- 
edge by which they can care for themselves. Chris- 
tians during the Middle Ages formed schools for train- 
ing their children. These at first were religious 
schools under the control of the monasteries. ‘T'he 
early schools in our own country were started by the 
Puritans and other settlers as places for religious 
training. Thus schools had their beginning among our 
ancestors as religious institutions. It was not till the 
middle of the last century that free public education 
became popular. 

By means of schools children were taught the newer 


developments of their day. They became better citi- 


zens. They learned to enter business and the profes- 
sions. They learned how to enjoy life and to make 
others happier. They began to look beyond their own 
household, and as they grew older, they gave more 
attention to the welfare of their neighbors. 
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Settlement houses like Hull House in Chicago, » 


started by Jane Addams more than a half century ago, 
were the first means of helping the poor in our large 
cities. Institutions for the care of the blind or the 
aged also grew up out of this same interest. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association established cen- 
ters in many cities. Most of these institutions were 


associated with religious interests in one way or an- 
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other. And so in ways such as these religion, together 
with education, helps to make a better world. 
Florence Nightingale during the Crimean War 
practiced mercy and tolerance by caring for both 
friend and foe. You see in this photograph from a 
moving-picture film how she aided the wounded in 
her hospital. The Red Cross has always aided the 


Photo Courtesy of Warner Bros. Studio 


Florence Nightingale Administering to the Wounded 


wounded and dying of both sides on the battlefield. 
Religious wars have about ceased, and man is becom- 
ing more tolerant of those who differ with him in 


religious beliefs. 
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Teaching Tolerance and Mercy. It took many cen- 
turies, however, before religion became tolerant and 
merciful to its enemies. Karly men believed in killing 
their foes, even including the helpless women and 
children. The early Christians frequently followed 
the same practice. The first settlers in America were 
merciful neither to the Indians nor to their religious 
opponents in other settlements. It was not till this 
last century that the quality of mercy and the spirit 
of tolerance became commoner. 

However it is still hard to be tolerant of differences 
of opinion. People differ harshly on some of the minor 
points of religion or politics. Education still has a 
long way to go to teach men to look at both sides of 


a disputed question and to recognize the good points . 


of their opponents. Open-mindedness is necessary. 
Your Responsibility to Religion. Even though you 
accept all this as true, what is your part in bringing 
it about? What can you do to spread these ideals in 
your community? In the first place, you should have 
sympathy and an understanding of the conditions of 


those who are less fortunate than you as well as of) - 


those who hold other beliefs. Understanding the prob- 
lems of others leads to tolerance. You may think you 
dislike certain groups of foreigners, but you find it 
hard not to like the foreign boy or girl whom you 
know well in the playground or clubroom. You think 
he or she is different when really you are the one who 
takes the different point of view. 

Co-operation and Participation. Churches would 
not flourish if all people were merely tolerant. You 
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must co-operate and play your part if you are to give 
as well as to receive the benefits of religion. Your 
relation may take the form of membership in the ac- 
tivities of some religious group. This should include 
participation in its undertakings. 

More important than all these contributions of re- 
ligion is the influence religion has on the right living 
of its members. Religion is more than a code of mor- 
als. Religion supplies reasons for right and wrong. 
The faith you have in the ideals of your religion is one 
of the most important guides that cause you to do 
what you believe is right and to avoid what you con- 
sider wrong. By holding to this faith, you make your- 
self a better person and a more valuable citizen of your 
community. 


Test-and Study Exercises 


Aids to Learning : 

1. @bserve three of the ways in which religion has improve 
eur civilizatien. 

2. Remember that various people give different meanings to 
religion. 

3. Education teaches us to look at both sides of a disputed 
question and to be tolerant of differences of opinion. 


EAS | See 


1. What are the advantages of a community with an active 


church in it? oie om, 
2. Which has the more followers, Asiatic religions or 
Christianity ? 
3. What organizations for helping those less fortunate were 


started by religious groups? ay 
4, What international boys’ organization is closely related 


to the church ? 
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5. Is Christianity merely a personal religion, or is it also 
based on social teachings—the relation of man to his fellows? 

6. What are several important ways in which Christianity 
has aided modern civilization? 

7. Give examples of cruel treatment because of religious dif- 
ferences. 

8. In what way were the early colonial schools different from 
our modern public schools? 


Suggested Activities 


1. The teacher may assign pupils to color outline maps of 
the different continents of the world showing where the world 
religions are located. 

2. Refer to your encyclopedia for information about the 
Knights of St. John, and see what part they had in the Crusades. 

3. The teacher may assign pupils to report more fully on the 
life of Florence Nightingale and her influence in preparing the 
way for the Red Cross. 

4. Look up the life of some famous missionary such as John 
G. Patton, Father Xavier, or David Livingstone. How did they 
relieve suffering and in what ways did they really educate their 
people? 

5. You may read part of Jane Addams’ Twenty Years at Hull 
House or some other biography of her to learn of the changes 
that were made in this neighborhood under Miss Addams’ guid- 
ance, 

6. Group Actimty: If you live in a town, your teacher may 
arrange to have the class visit some social settlement, boys’ club, 
or old people’s home. Discover how religious influences are 
making life happier for these people. 
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CHAPTER Ix f+“ 
YOUR INTEREST IN THE COMMUNITY 


Preparatory Note: Two families moved into a commu- 
nity about the same time. The head of one of the families 
called on the mayor. ‘‘I would like for you to tell me 
something, Mr. Mayor,’’ he began. ‘‘What kind of people 
live here?’’ 

‘How were the people in the community you just left?’’ 
the mayor asked. 

**Oh,’’ answered the man, ‘‘they were terrible. They 
were all so self-centered and snobbish.”’ 

‘‘T am afraid,’’ the mayor said, ‘‘ you will find the people 
here very much like the people in your former home town.”’ 

A few days later, the head of the second family met the 
mayor and asked the same question the first man had 
asked. When the mayor asked him how the people were 
in the town from which he had just moved, the man replied, 
‘‘Oh, they were just wonderful, so co-operative and socia- 
ble. We were all broken up over having to leave there.”’ 

The mayor shook the man’s hand and said, ‘‘ My friend, 
you will learn to like our community just as well as you 
did your former one. For we have exactly the same kind 
of people here.”’ 


As a Member of Your Community. Whenever a 
group of people live together in the same locality, have 
interests in common, and are subject to the same rules 
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or laws, we refer to that group as a community. As a 
member of your community, you should be interested 
in its progress and welfare, just as you are interested 
in the progress and success of your school, church, or 
club. 

You are a member of the community in which you 
live. Your very residence in that community makes 
you one of its citizens. As a citizen, you have certain 
privileges and responsibilities. You are entitled to all 
that your community has to offer in the way of con- 
veniences, protection, educational and recreational op- 
portunities, and many other material and cultural val- 
ues. At the same time, you owe such obligations to 
your community as financial and moral support, obe- 
dience to its laws, co-operation in its advancement, and 
constant consideration of its interests. 

The members of an organization are responsible for 
the reputation, good or bad, of their organization. The 
same is true of acommunity. The community may be 
known as the best one for miles around, or it may be 
known as a place to avoid. All depends on the atti- 
tudes and actions of its members. _ | 

Community spirit depends to a great extent upon the 
home training of its members. If you are considerate 
of those about you, you will be interested in helping 
your neighbors make your community a more pleasant ° 
and more attractive place in which to live. 

Changing Communities. We may classify the va- 
rious communities in the history of our country accord- 
ing to the time in which they were developed. A num- 
ber of things, such as the time in which they existed, 
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the circumstances under which they were formed, their 
particular problems, and the kinds of people living 
in them made these communities what they were. Thus 
we have the original community where the Indian 
lived, the frontier community where the early white 
settlers lived, and the modern community of today. 

The Original American Community. The Indian 
produced his own food, made his own clothes, built 
his own dwelling and occasionally even dug his own 
grave. He depended upon very few for assistance 
of any kind. He was independent. He was also very 
superstitious. Independence and superstition were . 
the two outstanding conditions found in the original 
community. As time went on, these two conditions 
changed, as you will notice. } 

The Frontier Community. The early white settlers 
ved together in communities. One of their chief prob- 
lems was to protect themselves against the Indians. 
Though independent in spirit, they were obliged to 
work together in order to help one another against the 
common foe. This way of doing things naturally devel- 
oped a spirit of co-operation. They traveled together, 

- hunted and fished together, worked together, and took 
turns in guarding the community night and day. Also, 
they were better educated and consequently less super- 

~stitious than the Indians. The life of Daniel Boone 
will serve as an excellent example of life in the fron- 
tier community. 

The Modern Community. As time went on, the co- 
operation found in the frontier community increased. 
Today there is no such thing as independent living. 
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Everyone is dependent upon others. Even the hermit 
can hide in the mountains for only a short time. The 
millionaire, with his great wealth, cannot get along 
without others. The city dweller needs the farmer’s 
grain, and the farmer needs machinery made in the 
city. Capital requires the help of labor, and labor the 
help of capital. This dependence on others is true also 
of sports. A football team needs players in the line as 
well as in the backfield. A baseball team needs fielders 
and basemen as well as pitchers and catchers. 

In this day of specialization dozens of ‘people are 
needed to make one pair of shoes, whereas years ago 
one man made the pair by himself. Formerly two men 
would kill and butcher a hog or a steer. Today, in a 
meat-packing house, many men are engaged in pre- 
paring animals for food. The result is that several 
thousand hogs, sheep, and cattle are slaughtered and 
prepared in a single day in a single meat-packing 
house. Dependence on one another has been brought 
about by the necessity for greater production due to 
greater demand. 

The two outstanding conditions of the eis com- 
munity, as compared with the original American com- 
munity and the frontier community, are the almost 
total dependence of people upon one another and the 
greater degree of training required. The independ- 
ence of the early communities has changed to depend- 
ence; ignorance and superstition have been replaced 
by knowledge. 

The Beautiful Community. A community still sur- 
rounded with its native scenery is frequently a beau- 
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tiful community. An example of such a community is 
Yakima, Washington. Off in the distance towers 
snow-capped Mount Adams, surrounded by forests, 
while on the other side flows the river, bordered by 
beautiful orchards. 


Courtesy Northern Pacific Ry. 


Yakima, Washington, and Mt. Adams 


It is possible, on the other hand, for a community 
to create its own beauty. An artificial lake may border 
its edge. Trees may be planted, houses painted, and 
lawns and terraces created. If nature has not con- 
tributed much to the surrounding beauty, man may 
take care of the lack by his imagination and his labor. 
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An ideal community in which to live should have 
real beauty, natural or artificial. But above and be- 
yond that beauty, it must have people in it with ideals, 
principles, and habits which will produce peace and 
justice. An attractive community must have a whole- 
some community spirit. 

Study of the Community. It is a good thing for a 
community to take an inventory of itself occasionally. 
A community needs to survey its strength and weak- 
ness, its progress and the places where progress still 
should be made. A community should learn its needs 
in the order of their importance. It should then plan 
ways and means of satisfying those needs. 

Your Duty toward Your Community. If you are in- 
terested in your community and its affairs, you will 
want to do your share to improve it in whatever way 
you can. You will obey its rules and have respect for 
the rights of others. You will be fair in all your deal- 
ings and support your community in every possible 
way. 

You will be loyal to your community. School chil- 
dren sometimes speak disrespectfully of the policemen 
and firemen. They forget that these men are con- 
stantly risking their lives for the protection of the pub- 
lic. They forget that these men safeguard the com- 
munity. One way to be loyal to your community is 
to respect and support its officers. 

The Community’s Duty toward You. The officials — 
of your community that have the proper spirit will 
have a sincere desire to benefit all of its members. 
They will accept their responsibilities and solve com- 
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munity problems to the best of their ability. They 
will endeavor to safeguard public health. They will 
endeavor to protect life and property within the com- 
munity. They will provide education and recreation 
for all. They will aid the handicapped and unfortu- 
nate. They will plan the city so that there will be beauty, 
convenience, and efficiency. They will endeavor to have 
all members of the community do their part in the 
community. These are some of the principal problems 
found in all communities, but there are many other 
minor problems constantly coming up for a practical 
and helpful solution. 

If the officials of a community fail to meet and 
solve these problems, whether because of inability or 
lack of desire, they can be replaced by more capable 
and more willing officials if the people so desire. The 
people select their own officials and thus control the 
future of their community. A community is what the 
people make it. 

Just as an individual has duties to perform and 
problems to solve, so communities have their duties 
and problems. If neighboring communities will co- 
operate rather than criticize one another, all will bene- 
fit and a desirable community spirit will be the result. 

A Growing Responsibility. Every individual should 
want to do his part in his community. Some will see 
how they can be helpful sooner than others, depend- 
ing on how well they have learned to be helpful and 
to co-operate at home and at school. 

At home a child learns that he should not destroy 
his toys, the furniture, or other things about his home. 
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He also learns that he should not injure his neighbor’s 
property. 

At school he learns to be neat; he throws waste 
paper in the basket instead of on the floor or street. 
He learns not to destroy or deface his school build- 
ing or other public buildings. He learns not to break 
windows in buildings whether the buildings are oc- 
cupied or not. When he is willing to respect these 
rules, he shows that he is a good citizen and has taken 
his first step in the affairs of the community. 

As a youth we expect more of him. He begins to 
realize that there are standards by which he may 
guide himself. He knows that the record he is now 
making will count for or against him in the future. 
He is more eager than ever before to take his place 
in the development of his community. 

As an adult he takes his place in industry and the 
community. He has the opportunity, if he is qualified, 
of being elected or appointed to hold public office. He 
may be asked for counsel and advice on matters of 
importance. He is in a position to render great serv- 
ice to his community. He will be expected to use his 
influence for good among the youth of his community. 
As he grows older he becomes still more experienced 
and therefore a wiser counselor and a firmer supporter 
of his community. 

Contrasting Communities. We have discussed your 
place in the home, the school, and the church. These 
three institutions are very important in all good com- 
munities. You will now see that there are many kinds 
of communities; some are large, others are small ; 
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some are industrial, others purely residential. Of the 
industrial communities some are mining towns, some 
are manufacturing towns, some are railroad centers, 
some are oil towns, and some are seaports. 

There are also rural and urban communities. Both 
types are necessary, for they depend upon each other. 
They must work together, each respecting the other. 
The rural communities consist of farms and small vil- 
lages. Here houses are far apart, and association be- 
tween people is naturally more difficult. In an urban 
community, people can mingle with each other more 
easily than in a rural community because they live 
closer together. 

The Rural Community. The rural community sup- 
plies the urban community with its food. Also it pro- 
vides the city with raw materials to make its clothing. 
No longer is life in the country considered lonely and 
inconvenient as was formerly the case. Rural folks 
have been brought into closer touch with the city by 
means of transportation and the radio. Cars, trucks, 
and good highways make it possible for the farmer 
to deliver his produce more quickly than ever before 
and at less expense. The farmer can now go to the 
city to buy in less time and at a cheaper rate. He can 
also go to town oftener for recreation. Even airplanes 
and refrigeration are having their part in very rapid 
transportation of perishable produce. 

Many a farmer has nearly the same convenience as 
his city neighbor. He talks to him over the same tele- 
-phone system. He listens to the same concert or mar- 
ket report over his radio. He uses gas, oil, and elec- 
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tricity from the same sources as does his city neighbor. 
He has free delivery of mail. Frequently he reads the 
same daily newspaper and the same magazines and 
borrows the same kind of books from the public li- 
brary. He may attend a similar theater, lodge, or 
church. His children can attend the same kind of 
high school or college. Unfortunately this is not yet 
true of all farmers, as the pictograph shows, but the 
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number who have these conveniences is continually 
increasing. 

The farmer, in addition, lives a more independent 
life. He enjoys the sunshine and fresh air, which is 
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free from the smoke and dirt usually found in the 
city. He can go to the city whenever he chooses since 
he works under his own direction. During certain pe- 
riods of the year he has more leisure. As a rule, he is 
not under the same pressure as is the city man. 

The Large Community. The urban community sup- 
plies the rural community with ready-made clothes, 
machinery, and all kinds of equipment. While the 
resident of a large city has many advantages over his 
country friend, he also has certain disadvantages. 
City people live very busy lives. Most of them have a 
considerable distance to travel to and from their work. 
The city man often lives in a large apartment house 
high above the street. He may have fewer neighbors 
and doubtless has fewer real friends in that building 
than the man who lives in a small community. Every 
city has its problems. The larger the city, the more nu- 
merous and the greater are these problems. 

On the other hand, the city is a center of culture 
and learning. Here are most of our newspapers, high 
schools, colleges, churches, theaters, large stores, and 
many other cultural opportunities. The city offers 
comfort, amusement, and education, but it also has 
poverty, vice, and slums. 

The Small City Community. This type of commun- 
ity depends upon both the rural community and the 
large city community. It has many of the advantages 
of both. It is, as a rule, a residential village, without 
many large industries. Here a general spirit of friend- 
liness and common interest are found because every- 
one knows almost everyone else. People attend the 
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community centers; they are interested in civic at- 
fairs; and they are concerned with the welfare of 
everyone else in their community. They can go to 
the big city or to the country whenever they choose. 
If the small city has the right community spirit, it is 
perhaps the most attractive of all communities in 
which to live. 
From Farm to City. The number and proportion 
of people living in towns and cities has been constantly 
increasing. About one hundred fifty years ago, only 
one twentieth of the inhabitants of the United States 
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lived in towns or cities having a population of twenty- 
five hundred or more. One hundred years ago only one 
tenth lived in such towns and cities. Seventy years 
ago this number had increased to well over one third, 
and since 1920 to over one half. As a matter of fact, 
in 1947 there were over thirty million more people in 
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such towns and cities than in 1920. The trend toward 
the city during the life of our nation can be seen in 
the pictograph on the opposite page. 

If rural people continue to move to large towns and 
cities, we shall have ever-increasing problems. The 
crowding of too many people into small areas causes 
the housing shortage to become even greater. The dif- 
ficulty people have in finding adequate houses or 
apartments naturally causes dissatisfaction. Poor 
housing is one of the reasons for the increase in crime. 
Unless people begin to return to the small communi- 
ties, life in our cities will become even more complex 
than it is today. 


Test and Study Exercises 


Aids to Learning 

1. Note that a group of people living together in the same 
locality, with common interests and common laws, make up a 
community. 

2. Observe the changes in regard to co-operation and train- 
ing in the original community, the frontier community, and the 
modern community. 

3. Notice how the transfer of people from rural districts to 
urban districts has created vital problems in our cities. 


Test Exercises 

On a separate sheet of paper give the letter for the correct 
answer for each statement. 

1. A community may best be defined as a group of people associ- 
ated together in (a) a school (b) a church (c) a club (d) a state 
(e) a town or village. 

2. In the original American community the Indian was (a) 
independent (b) co-operative (c) well educated (d) highly spe- 
cialized (e) industrialized. 
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3. The farmer is usually dependent on the city for (a) food 
(b) roads (c) raw materials (d) machinery (e¢) water supply. 

4, The city man is dependent on the farm for (a) machinery 
(b) food (c) transportation (d) houses (e) recreation. 

5. An outstanding advantage of the city is its (a@) quietness 
(b) neighborliness (c) culture and recreation (d) slums (e) con- 
gestion. 


Suggested Activities 


1. Consult The World Book Encyclopedia or some other ref- 
erence book for the village life of the American Indians. In what 
ways were the Indians very superstitious? 

2. Find out what new kinds of food the Indians taught the 
white man to use. 

3. Read Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel Defoe, or Swiss Family 
Robinson, by J. D. Wyss, to learn how people cast on a desert 
island are able to live by themselves. 

4. Consult an encyclopedia or almanac on the growth of the 
city of Chicago. What were the important reasons for its very 
rapid growth? 

5. Group Activity: The teacher may take the class to visit 
some industry where mass production is shown. The stockyards, 
an automobile-assembly plant, a shoe factory, or a newspaper- 
printing plant will illustrate the specialization of each man’s job. 

6. Group Activity: The teacher may assign several pupils to 
visit a near-by fire station and report to the class. They will learn 
the ways in which firemen protect the property of the community, 
even at the risk of their own lives. 

7. Group Activity: The teacher may have different pupils 


report to the class the source of the common foods we eat 
everyday. 


THE COMMUNITY WORKING THROUGH 
ITS CITIZENS 


It is within the power of the members of a com- 
munity to make what they want of their community. 
If the members work together for the common good, 
the community will thrive and be a good place to live 
in. But if the members are indifferent about their 
community and do not assume their share of the re- 
sponsibility for its success, it will not become prog- 
ressive. It may even become slow and backward. A 
community is what its members make it. 

Any organization, such as a baseball club, football 
team, school, church, or lodge, must have rules by 
which it can be governed. It cannot exist long without 
some rules. If the organization is to be successful, it 
is necessary that the members give their support by 
obeying the rules. 

A community, too, has its laws. These laws are the 
wishes of the majority of the people as decided by its 
representatives. These laws must be obeyed by its 
members if the community is to be successful and 
prosperous. For example, the laws of a community 
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provide for the protection of the health, life and prop- 
erty of the members of the community. Surely all its 
members should want to obey these laws by which they 
are all benefited. The laws of a community also pro- 
vide education and recreation for its members and 
aid for its dependents. 

It is the duty of officials to see that laws are en- 
forced. The intelligent members of a community will 
not only obey its laws; they will insist that careless and 
indifferent members also obey them. When laws have 
been made it is the duty of the members, as citizens, 
to work together in the enforcement of those laws. 
When officials have been chosen it is the duty of the 
citizens to support those officials. This working to- 
gether is essential for the success of any organization. 

Co-operation comes as a result of a thorough under- 
standing of the community’s needs and a desire to as- 
sist in its success and prosperity. People should un- 
derstand what the community does to maintain public 
health and to provide protection of life and property. 
Citizens and taxpayers should understand the com- 
munity’s efforts to provide public education and recre- 
ation. They should understand the needs of the handi- 
capped and dependent members of the community and 
therefore be helpful to the community’s dependents. 
They should do their part in adding to the beauty of 
their town through city and regional planning. They 
should understand the structure of modern industrial 
life. Finally, citizens of the community should en- — 
courage and help people who have been in your coun- 
try only a short time to become good citizens. 


CHAPTER X 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Preparatory Note: You have learned the value of good 
health to the individual. Equally important to the com- 
munity is the good health of all its citizens, as this chapter 
shows. There is an old saying that ‘‘One bad apple can 
spoil a whole barrel of apples.’’ It isn’t enough to educate 
some of the citizens of a community to the necessity of 
keeping good health. It is not enough to provide medical 
care for even a large majority of the community’s citizens. 
If the community is to be safe, every individual must be 
protected. It is not enough to provide and enforce sanita- 
tion for most of the community if all are not protected. 
A disease which threatens the existence of a town can come 
from one uncared-for person. Community health depends 
on many features. Air and light, water and food, housing 
and sanitation—all must receive careful attention if a 
community is to maintain public health. To accomplish 
this result many laws are drawn up and boards of prom- 
inent citizens see that they are carried out. 


The Importance of Good Health. The importance 
of good health cannot be stressed too much. To keep 
‘¢a sound mind in a sound body,”’ you should learn the — 
laws of good health, how to acquire good health and 
how to keep it. Good health is essential for all the 
groups of which you are a member. 
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First of all, the family should be healthy. Healthy 
parents are necessary if their children are to be well- 
born. Parents intelligently guard their children 
against unnecessary disease. It is no longer thought 
wise to expose babies to the common ailments so that 
they will be free from them later on. Too often simple 
diseases such as measles and whooping cough leave 
weaknesses or even worse afflictions that could have 
been avoided. Therefore the wise parent sees that his 
children are vaccinated or inoculated’ to prevent their 
contracting such germ diseases. He also makes certain 
that his children’s hearing and sight are entirely 
sound, that they have no throat disorders such as dis- 
eased tonsils. He makes certain that all organs of 
the body are in good condition. 

The same care is required in school or industry. 
All well-ordered communities require vaccination and 
periodic health examinations for schools and business 
organizations where many people are brought con- 
stantly together. The common cold reduces the effi- 
ciency of both pupil and worker tremendously. Un- 
necessary loss of time and suffering of the patient as 
well as others can be prevented if more care is taken 
to prevent colds and adequate treatment is given when 
they occur. A cold, if it is allowed to continue, some- 
times causes partial deafness which becomes a life 
handicap. Don’t attempt to wear out a cold. Take 
care of it immediately. If you are ill, do not expose 
others to your colds or contagious diseases. The pre- 
vention of accidents is as important as concern for 


‘inoculated. Given a mild form of disease to prevent its later occurrence. 
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good health. This includes the regulation of auto- 
mobile traffic and special instruction in the use of 
dangerous, exposed machinery. 

In any community, in the country or city, the con- 
stant health of its members requires that certain pre- 
cautions be taken. The well-being of the community 
presents many important problems. These problems 
are the provision of pure air and water, wholesome 
‘food, cleanliness and sanitation, the prevention of di- 
sease and epidemics, and the care of the physically 
and mentally incompetent. Although these primarily 
require community action, yet they are also the con- 
cern of every member of the community. 

Pure Air and Sufficient Light. We think of pure 
air as found only in the country because city air is so 
frequently filled with dust, smoke, and gas from soot- 
laden smokestacks, engines, and automobiles. The 
dust, smoke, and poisonous gas encourage diseases of 
the lungs. Dusty country roads may produce similar 
results, but the number of people exposed to them is 
much aniles than in cities and towns. Much of this 
air pollution in the city, however, can be remedied by 
the careful firing of furnaces and boilers. This is now 
regulated in many cities. 

Adequate light is also necessary to avoid eyestrain. 
Excessive glare is as bad as insufficient light. Light 
coming over the shoulder is always desirable when 
you are writing so that you will avoid shadows. Your 
eyesight is one of your most valued possessions and no 
effort is too great to protect it. If your eyes become 
strained, they should receive immediate attention and 
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an examination, to see whether you need to be fitted 
with glasses. 

The Water Supply. We need an abundant supply 
of pure water in the home for drinking, bathing, and 
cleaning purposes. The community needs water for 
protection from fires and for cleaning the streets. 
Industry needs water also for supplying power. Vari- 
ous business houses, such as bakeries, laundries, and 
dye establishments use a large amount of water. Ag- 
riculture is in need of water for irrigation. All forms 
of plant life require water. 

It is the community’s problem to seek unpolluted 
sources of water. Some smaller communities have 
wells. Other communities bring in the water from 
great distances. This is planned by engineers, who 
search for water wherever it can be found. Reservoirs 
or containers may have to be built and the water piped 
from its source to the reservoirs and thence to the 
houses where it can be obtained under pressure simply 
by opening the water faucets. Los Angeles brings her 
water in aqueducts from the snow-capped Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains and from the Parker Dam over two 
hundred miles away. New York has tapped the great 
watersheds of the Croton and Schoharie rivers and 
constructed two systems of reservoirs and aqueducts 
from the Catskill Mountains which together make 
the greatest water supply system in the world. Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Cleveland, and Buffalo, on the con- 
trary, get their water through tunnels running several 
miles out into the Great Lakes. Cities like Cincinnati 
and Omaha located on rivers usually get water from 
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those rivers. Of course such water must be thoroughly 
purified and tested before it can be used. 

Deep well water is usually pure enough to drink. 
All other water should be purified by being steri- 
lized or treated with a germicide,’ usually chlorine, 
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to destroy germs. When the water is very muddy it can 
be clarified by a treatment with alum. It should be 
filtered or passed through sand beds to remove other 
particles. 


? germicide. A substance that kills germs. 
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The people are charged with a water tax to help pay 
for securing and purifying the water. The supply of 
water must not only be pure; it must be sufficient, 
and it must be steady for use all the time. The state 
sometimes takes over the control of the rivers and 
other bodies of water to prevent pollution or to utilize 
the water power. Different states may agree, with the 
consent of Congress, regarding the use and control 
of water supplies of these bodies of water. 

The United States, through its Department of the 
Interior, has constructed vast irrigation works for 
farming purposes for the dry lands of the west. It 
also uses water power for industry. The Wilson Dam 
at Muscle Shoals in Alabama and the Grand Coulee 
Dam on the Columbia River are examples. The dam 
at the Grand Coulee, which is shown in the photo- 
graph on the previous page, serves to irrigate all the 
surrounding lands, generates an immense amount of 
electric power, and harnesses the flow of water by a 
reservoir in order to check floods. 

Wholesome Food. Laws are made and certain 
standards are set up by the government to assure us 
of wholesome food. Tests and inspections of all houses 
handling food sold to the public are made by govern- 
ment agents. These measures are taken for several 
reasons. One reason is to avoid disease caused by eat- 
ing poorly prepared food, and impure or spoiled food. 
One is to guard against the sale of perishable foods, 
such as milk, butter, meat, eggs, fish, fresh fruits, 
and vegetables that have been kept too long. One is 
to prevent the spread of disease by those who handle 
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food. Another reason is to assure cleanliness, sanita- 
tion, and purity of food by means of official inspection. 
And one is to guarantee correct weights and measures. 

All the units of government co-operate to protect 
us from impure food. The local government has food 
inspectors who visit bakeries, dairies, markets, and 
other stores to insure the proper sanitary care of food. 
Also care is taken regarding all persons handling food 
to make sure that they have no contagious diseases. 
States have laws to protect the food supply within 
their borders. A federal pure-food law prevents im- 
pure food from being carried in interstate commerce. 
The Department of Commerce regulates weights and 
measures by testing and inspection. The Department 
of Agriculture inspects cattle before they are slaugh- 
tered, and inspects their meat afterward. It inspects 
foods and drugs to prevent false labeling. It fights 
pests and blights on crops. 

That the right kind of foods be eaten is just as nec- 
essary as that the food be pure. Food is essential as 
fuel for the body just as is coal for a furnace. Some 
food is also valuable for rebuilding the cells of the 
body. Still other food regulates the functions of the 
body. The best fuel foods to produce heat and en- 
ergy are fats such as butter, milk, cheese, oils, and fat 
meats. Other heat producers are sugar and starches 
found in bread, cereals, and potatoes. The best cell- 
building foods are lean meat, eggs, milk, nuts, cheese, 
and beans. Other builders are minerals found in milk, 
eggs, cheese, liver, spinach, and prunes. The regulat- 
ing foods protect us against certain diseases. Green 
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vegetables, fruit, whole grain cereals, as well as water 
are among this group. 

You will notice that milk is valuable for several 
purposes. That is why milk is so important an item 
of food for both children and adults. Plenty of milk, 
fruits, and vegetables, together with bread, cereals, 
some meat, and a considerable amount of water are 
desirable for most people. 

Cleanliness and Sanitation. A community must be 
kept clean if its people are to be healthy. Almost 
every community has a sewage system through which 
the sewage is carried in underground pipes from the 
houses to a body of water or to septic tanks.* Garbage 
must be disposed of. It is sometimes dumped into 
bodies of water or in some outlying section. Both of 
these methods are unsanitary and costly. It may be 
burned in the city incinerator,* a sanitary method if 
there is not too much odor. Or it may be reduced; 
that is, the greases and fertilizer may be extracted 
for use and the remainder burned. This is both a 
sanitary and an economical method. 

Some rubbish and waste of a community may be 
used by careful thought and planning. For example, 
ashes may be used to fill in swamps or waste land. 
Rags, newspapers, magazines, old rubber, and bottles 
may be sold and reclaimed by those who ean utilize 
them again. A small amount of money is paid for 
such rubbish. In this way rubbish becomes a source 
of revenue instead of a nuisance. 


® septic tanks. Tanks in which sewage is kept to decompose. 
incinerator. A furnace for burning waste and garbage. 
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A progressive community will clean its streets by 
Sweeping and flushing them regularly. The state and 
nation help the local community maintain cleanliness 
and sanitation by preventing the pollution of streams 
of water. Sometimes the action of Congress is neces- 
sary to do this. They may prohibit manufacturing 
plants from polluting air or water by smoke and waste. 

Prevention or Cure. We are coming to realize more 
and more that preventing disease is better than trying 
to cure it after we get it. The community is constantly 
busy with the task of prevention of disease. Epi- 
demics are checked or avoided by quarantining those 
who have a contagious disease and by vaccinating 
or inoculating those not yet afflicted with the disease. 
Food, water, and milk, as well as the people who 
handle the food, are inspected by government officials 
to prevent disease and to promote health conditions. 
Swamps and stagnant water are sprayed to kill the 
larvae of mosquitoes, called ‘‘wigglers.’’ Germs are 
analyzed and new serums’ or antitoxins for preven- 
tion of disease are discovered from time to time. In 
addition to these measures the community can reduce 
illness by doing its duties regularly and efficiently. 
These duties are cleaning the streets and alleys, dis- 
posing of its waste, supplying pure food and water, 
teaching laws of health through its schools, maintain- 
ing a good hospital, and inspecting its factories for 
health conditions. 

Care of the Sick. You have seen how essential are 
pure air and sufficient light, pure water and a whole- 


Sgerums. Blood fluids used for inoculation to prevent some diseases. 
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some, well-balanced diet, the disposal of waste mate- 
rial, and the prevention of disease. 

Since 1900 the death rate from tuberculosis’ has 
been cut from two hundred to about forty out of every 
hundred thousand persons. Heart disease, cancer, 
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cerebral hemorrhage,’ kidney trouble, and pneumonia® 
exceed tuberculosis now as causes of death. As the 
pictograph shows, the diptheria death rate has also 


° tuberculosis. A disease of the lungs, intestines, bones, or other parts of 
the body, characterized by small swellings in the tissues. 
‘ cerebral hemorrhage. The bursting of a blood vessel in the brain. 
pneumonia. Inflammation of the lungs. 
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been greatly decreased and infant deaths have been 
lessened considerably. As a result, the average length 
of life is gradually increasing. However, a large per 
cent of our population is ill at any one time and the 
average city person is sick two or three days a month. 
Deaths from certain diseases have been gradually be- 
coming fewer each year, and yet over fifteen million 
persons are admitted to hospitals every year. 

Medical science and hospital care have been improv- 
ing since Florence Nightingale made the cause of 
nursing so important an aid to health and since Pas- 
teur discovered the relation of germs to disease. More 
than half a century ago Pasteur vaccinated twenty- 
five sheep for anthrax, a bacterial disease usually fatal 
with animals. A similar number were not vaccinated 
but all were injected with the disease bacteria. The 
crowd of skeptical physicians who watched him found 
the first lot alive and well, while the others were dead 
or dying. This famous demonstration of the power 
of vaccination is portrayed in the film on the life of 
Pasteur, as shown in the photograph on the next page. 
Careful determination of the nature of the disease, 
the use of the X-ray and radium, inoculation and vac- 
cination for contagious diseases, and the use of anes- 
thetics® for operations have made hospital treatment 
more and more successful. 

Besides the physically sick are the physically handi- 
capped—the lame, the blind, the deaf, and the dumb— 
and also the mentally sick or deficient. The last group 
includes those who are insane, or entirely lacking in 


° anesthetics. Drugs which remove the feeling of pain. 
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mental powers, and the feeble-minded. The feeble- 
minded may range from slightly under the normal 
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Sheep Vaccinated by Pasteur 
person to not much above a baby in ability to care 
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for themselves. The way in which a community cares 
for these unfortunates shows the kind of a community 
it is. The way in which you look upon the physically 
handicapped shows what kind of person you are. These 
handicapped people are not objects of either pity or 
scorn. Except for those wholly unable to care for 
themselves, they are regular, ordinary people with 
special personal problems. 

Boards of Health. Every community recognizes 
that good health is necessary for effective effort in 
every line of endeavor—in school, in play, and in 
work. To this end many communities have a Board of 
Health which is responsible for the health conditions 
within the community. The aim of the Board of 
Health is threefold: first, to learn the cause of dis- 
ease; second, to prevent disease; and third, to care 
for and cure the sick. This Board of Health draws up 
a code or a set of rules for the prevention of disease 
and for the maintenance of sanitary conditions within 
the community. It is of course the duty of all good 
citizens to follow these rules. 

The duties of a local Board of Health vary with the 
size of the towns. In the larger towns the general 
duties include the following items: 

1. To maintain sanitary conditions within the com- 
munity by cleaning up swamps and destroying vermin 
and other pests. 

2. To inspect foods and drugs and all places where 
food is handled. 

3. To maintain hospitals, clinics, and places for the 
free distribution of medicine for the sick. 
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4. To maintain laboratories for the analysis of 
water, drugs, and food. The large towns maintain lab- 
oratories for the manufacture of vaccine and antitoxin. 

5. To protect against such diseases as diphtheria, 
smallpox, and typhoid by using serums and by quar- 
antining houses containing these diseases. 

6. To maintain infant welfare stations where 
mothers may bring their babies and receive instruc- 
tion on their feeding and care. These stations send out 
visiting nurses to homes where their service is needed. 

7. To record vital statistics, such as births and 
deaths of the community. By its death rate (number 
of deaths per one hundred thousand people) the com- 
munity will know whether its battle against disease is 
gaining or losing. 

8. To educate the public on health questions. This 
is done by means of the radio, motion pictures, lec- 
tures, and posters. 

State and Federal Assistance. States co-operate 
with local Boards of Health to improve health condi- 
tions. The State Boards of Health draw up state 
sanitary codes. The states may impose quarantine 
against an epidemic upon an entire community or 
upon a neighboring state. They also conduct educa- 
tional campaigns to inform the rural population about 
soil pollution and dangerous disease. 

The United States co-operates with state and local 
Boards of Health to improve health conditions 
throughout the entire country. Congress has passed 


many laws to regulate foreign and interstate com- 
merce. 


The Pure Food and Drug Law was passed by Con- 
gress in 1906 to prevent the shipment between states 
of foods and drugs which were improperly labeled. 
Many preservatives are forbidden entirely and all 
substitutes must be clearly indicated on the label. 

The United States Public Health Service is under 
the new Federal Security Agency. One of its impor- 
tant tasks is to prevent any contagious disease, such as 
yellow fever, smallpox, or the bubonic plague,” from 
being brought into the country by immigrants. Ac- 
cordingly every ship entering any of our harbors is 
met by a revenue cutter and is forced to remain in 
quarantine if there is any danger. The uprooting of 
yellow fever and malaria at Havana, Cuba, and in the 
Panama Canal Zone is an excellent illustration of the 
efficient handling of disease by this service. The Pub- 
lic Health Service also carries on scientific research in 
the causes of disease and publishes reports containing 
the results of its studies. 


Enforcement of Health Laws. The success of pub- 
lic-health work lies in the co-operation of all Boards 
of Health, health officers, and of all the people. A 
single individual having a contagious disease endan- 
gers the entire community. From a single case an 
epidemic may spread and many may die of the disease 
before it is checked. Public health measures are es- 
sential to avoid this. But public-health work cannot 
be satisfactory unless the laws are enforced strictly. 
Public health promotes good health for all. The laws 


2° bubonic plague. A dangerous disease which is accompanied by fever 
and chills, and which is spread by rats. 
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pertaining to health conditions must be enforced with- 
out fear or favor, if health for all is to be maintained 
and protected. It is far wiser and cheaper to enforce 
health laws than to permit an epidemic to overrun the 
community, state, or nation. 


Test and Study Exercises 
Aids to Learning 


1. It is important to remember that if you would keep good 
health you must have pure air, sufficient light, unpolluted water, 
wholesome food, and thorough cleanliness. 

2. Note thatit is just as necessary that the right kinds of food 
be eaten as that the food be pure. 

3. Remember that the prevention of disease is far better than 
the attempt to cure the disease after it is contracted. 


Test Hxercises 


Match the items in the first column with those in the second 
column that best complete the sense, by placing their numbers 
together on a separate sheet of paper. 


1. Antitoxins 1. secures its water from a dam 
two hundred miles away. 


2. The common cold 2. are called wigglers. 

3. Butter and milk 3. inspects bakeries and dairies. 

4, Yellow fever 4. are cell-building foods. 

5. The local board of health 5, causes a great deal of lost 
time in school and at work. 

6. Los Angeles 6. is a means of removing the 
sense of pain. 

7. Larvae of mosquitoes 7. are excellent energy produc- 
ing foods. 

8. Inoculation 8. are used to prevent disease. 

9. Lean meat and vegetables 9. is causing a mild form of 
disease to prevent its reoc- 
currence, 

10. An anesthetic 10. was practically uprooted in 


the Panama Canal Zone. 
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Suggested Activities 


1. Ask your school office to tell you the number of absences 
during a school year caused by such diseases as diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, measles, mumps, and whooping cough. Which sick- 
ness caused the most absences and which the least? 

2. Make a list of the foods you have eaten during the past 
week. Classify these foods as energy-producing, body-building, 
and regulating foods. 

3. Look up the meaning of calories and vitamins in your 
physiology book or in Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
(Volume 5, pp. 144-146). Which of the foods mentioned in the 
list you have made contains the largest amount of calories? 
What different vitamins do they contain? 

4. Ask your librarian’s help in investigating the contribu- 
tions made to our nation’s health by such men as Wm. C. Gorgas, 
Walter Reed, and Alexis Carrel. 

5. Group Activity: The teacher may arrange a visit to the 
town waterworks to see how your drinking water is purified and 
how a constant flow is made available. 

6. Group Activity: The teacher may select several pupils to 
visit a near-by dairy to learn how milk is pasteurized and how the 
bottles and equipment are sterilized, and then report to the class. 


CHAPTER XI 
PROTECTION OF LIFE AND PROPERTY 


Preparatory Note: A concern second in importance to 
public health to the citizens of every community is the 
protection of life and property. Here again ‘‘ An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.’’ The more careful 
a community is to correct the conditions which lead to 
crime, the less crime it suffers. The more attention each 
citizen gives to overcoming carelessness and neglect, the 
lower are the community’s fire losses and the number of 
its accidents. The cost of crime, fire losses and accidents 
to a community is tremendous, as you will learn from this 
chapter. 


City Police. It is the duty of the government to 
enforce the laws, to maintain order, to protect lives 
and property, and to prevent crime. In the early his- 
tory of our country, when there were fewer people 
and less crime, the policemen usually were men with 
little experience and no training in police duties. To- 
day it is necessary that policemen be selected and 
trained for their various duties so that they possess 
physical ability, skill in marksmanship, and an under- 
standing of crime prevention and detection. 

Some specialize in certain fields, such as identifica- 
tion work or detective work. The identification de- 
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partment consists of experts on fingerprints, photog- 
raphy, guns and ammunition, and bloodstains. There 
are public and private detectives who become expert 
in tracing criminals by these means. Policewomen are 
being used in most of the larger police departments. 
They handle cases involving women offenders and the 
‘protection of working women. Some of the traffic 
policemen in large cities are mounted on horses or 
motorcycles. Some ride in police cars. River and har- 
bor patrolmen use fast boats. State highway police, 
sometimes called troopers, ride on their patrol duties, 
because they must cover great distances. 

Each city police department is usually organized 
and supervised by a commissioner, or chief. He is ap- 
pointed by the mayor and is responsible to him for the 
success of the police department. There may be in- 
spectors, lieutenants, sergeants, and patrolmen. The 
number of these is determined by the size of the city 
and the character of its people. A captain has charge 
of an entire district. A sergeant has charge of a squad 
within a district. And a patrolman has charge of a 
beat, consisting of a block or several blocks. When 
the city is large enough to have many such squads, 
lieutenants may be in charge of groups of squads. De- 
tectives are assigned to cases requiring special atten- 

tion. All the policemen are paid out of public funds. 

The duties of the city police are quite varied. First 
of all they try to safeguard the public in all ways 

possible. The patrolmen are constantly on the lookout 
for lawbreakers of every kind and endeavor to pro- 
tect the innocent. This may involve battles with des- 
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perate criminals against whom they must use all the 
possible devices of modern science. Or it may mean 
merely the warning of first offenders to stop their 
unlawful efforts. 

A second duty is that of the traffic squad which keeps 
pedestrians and vehicles moving along the city streets. 
Automatic lights aid them in this regard, but the city 
crowds are so great at certain hours of the day that 
many policemen are required at busy corners. They 
slow down automobile speeders, guard against acci- 
dents, and handle those accidents which occur. City 
ordinances of various kinds must be enforced, such 
as those concerning begging and the parking of auto- 
mobiles in busy streets or on the wrong side of the 
street. 

The detective squads are used to locate criminals 
and to catch them. As plain-clothes men they have 
better opportunities for detecting such wrongdoers 
than have the uniformed police. A careful system of 
fingerprinting is kept of all known offenders. Other 
means of identification are used, among them foot- 
printing, matching strands of hair and particles of 
clothing, and many other clues. 

There are many ways in which the police can be 
helped by private citizens. The adult or child who 
looks upon the police as his friends, can help them 
by his co-operation and understanding. Too frequently 
there is graft in city politics which involves the police 
department. But the average patrolman is just as 
anxious as the ordinary citizen to put down crime and 
to make his city a better place in which to live. 
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One particular help is the juvenile-police plan. Traf- 
fie problems are greatly lightened by schoolboy patrols 
who guard children as they cross the streets on their 
way to school. Accidents are reduced as most drivers 
gladly respect the authority of these volunteers in 
their effort to promote safety. 

In doing their duties, policemen are constantly risk- 
ing their own lives to protect others. Policemen find 
it very difficult, and in many cases impossible, to ob- 
tain life insurance because their work is dangerous. 
Every day policemen somewhere in the country are 
losing their lives in the line of duty. We should help 
them whenever we can by respecting their authority, 
by obeying their orders, and by co-operating with them 
in every respect. 

State Police. Some states have laws that govern 
the organization of state police within their borders. 
These laws do not conflict with the federal laws, which 
are the laws of the nation. The state police are able- 
bodied men within certain age limits, organized, super- 
vised, and maintained by the state government. The 
governor may also call upon the militia, or national 
guard, to aid the public in any disaster like storm, 
flood, fire, strike, and riot, or to assure order at large 
public gatherings, as state or county fairs. 

The Pennsylvania state police is an outstanding 
example of efficiency. The Texas Rangers are also 
among the most famous of the state police forces. The 
immense territory and varying population they patrol 
is only exceeded by that of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police who cover more than a million square 
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miles of territory, much of which is extremely cold and 
desolate. Both ‘‘rangers’’ and ‘‘mounties’’ are said 
never to give up till they ‘‘get their man,’’ no matter 
where his trail leads. 

New York and Massachusetts have somewhat sim- 
ilar organizations. These men usually number from 
three hundred to five hundred and are organized into 
troops with barracks in different sections of the state. 
The men are carefully selected. They must pass rigid 
examinations and must take thorough training for 
their numerous duties. They enforce the law in gen- 
eral by helping the local police catch criminals, settle 
strikes, and put down riots. They recover stolen prop- 
erty and protect against thefts. Some act as fish, game, 
or fire wardens. State police forces are also main- 
tained by public-money. 

National Police—Army, Navy, and Air Force. As 
stated in the preamble of the Constitution of the 
United States, among the functions of government are 
the establishment of justice, the insuring of domestic 
tranquility, and the providing of common defense. 
Accordingly, the national government has the power 
to protect the life and property of its people and to 
assure them protection against foreign invasion and 
domestic violence. Congress, therefore, makes laws 
providing for the maintenance of an army, navy, and 
air force and for organizing the state militia. The pres- 
ident of the United States is the commander-in-chief 
of the armed services but delegates the supervision of 
these to the Secretary of Defense. Thus, the nation is 
constantly protecting its people on land, sea, and in 
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the air. The Army, Navy, and Air Force are main- 
tained at great expense by public money raised by 
taxation or by borrowing. In addition to the armed 
services the federal government in its various depart- 
ments has a staff of officials who perform police duty. 

G-Men. The agents of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation of yesterday have become the G-Men of 
today. Formerly they were, by profession, largely law- 
yers and accountants, trained and experienced only 
as investigators. But today they are also trained as 
expert marksmen. However, a small per cent of the 
bureau’s activities have to do with the criminal who 
shoots back. The agent may spend most of his time 
trying to find out why false entries were made in a 
bankrupt’s books. 

An applicant for appointment as agent must be 
between twenty-five and thirty-five years of age, and 
must be a graduate of a recognized law school, a com- 
petent accountant, or else have displayed ability in 
investigation. He must also have had not less than 
two years’ actual experience in business. After the 
applicant has met these preliminary requirements and 
has passed a written examination, his entire past is 
investigated. As far as possible, all his teachers and 
associates even from babyhood are interviewed. If 
passed upon favorably he is called in for a talk with 
one of the inspectors for the purpose of appraising 
his ability. After graduation from the training school, 
and after three months’ test training, he will either 
have proved himself fit for a permanent appointment 
or he will be dropped. Each agent is reported on at 
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regular intervals and occasionally special reports are 
sent in. The discipline is rigid but the method is suc- 
cessful. 

The value of the training is so well recognized in 
the business world that requests are often received 
from ambitious young men who want to go through 
the course and do the work without pay. Agents are 
often offered positions in commercial organizations 
and it is the policy of the bureau to raise no objections 
in such cases. 

The Bureau is not under civil service.’ Positions 
are not filled for the good of the man but for the good 
of the service. Promotions are made on merit and are 
made quickly when they are deserved. An agent be- 
gins on a salary of forty-four hundred twenty-five dol- 
lars a year, which is increased as service warrants it. 

Causes of Crime. The causes of crime are constantly 
being studied in an effort to reduce them. The fact 
that approximately fifteen billion dollars goes to pay 
the costs of over a million and a half major crimes 
committed in one year in addition to over fourteen 
million less serious offenses, not including traffic vio- 
lations, shows how vast the problem has become. What 
makes people steal or murder, burn buildings or kid- 
nap children? 

Scientific study indicates that many criminals are 
not sufficiently capable mentally to stand the strain 
of competition. They break down and turn to crime 
instead. Some are even mentally sick and should be 
classed with other mental defectives. 


‘ civil service. Appointment to public office by competitive examination. 
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You will notice in the pictograph the fact that 
slightly more than half the people arrested are under 
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thirty years of age. Boys may become criminals be- 
cause of poor home surroundings or a lack of home 
training. Indifferent, drunken, or vicious parents 
drive them into the streets where bad companions soon 
lead them astray. 

But other criminals do not have these excuses. Some 
are superior physically and mentally and fail chiefly 
because of their inability to distinguish right from 
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wrong. Moral defects can frequently be overcome by 
proper education, which teaches everyone the whole 
truth concerning crime. This will show what a com- 
plete failure those who follow a criminal life are bound 
to make. An attitude toward crime that will help to 
reduce crime or even abolish it altogether in some com- 
munities can be developed by this means. 

Development of Fire Apparatus. The purpose of 
the Fire Department is to prevent fires, to fight fires, 
and to teach people to be careful in the use of fire. In 
the early days, fire was fought by volunteer firemen 
who used buckets to carry water, hence the name 
bucket brigade. Some small communities today still 
have volunteer firemen, and still use buckets to pre- 
vent the spread of a fire just started. The early hose 
cart was drawn by volunteer firemen. Some small com- 
munities still have one. Then came the horse-drawn 
steamer and the hook and ladder. 

Because of the growth of cities, it became necessary 
to employ firemen to devote their full time to fighting 
fires. Because of the growing fire hazards, fire extin- 
guishers are found today on trains, steamships, ele- 
vators, and other public conveyances. The motor- 
driven fire engine has replaced the horse-drawn 
steamer in the larger cities so that greater speed can 
be attained. Keeping in mind the importance of pre- 
venting fires, the aviator now flies above the great for- 
ests to watch for small fires, so that they may be put 
out before they get much of a start. 

Organization of Fire Department. Each Commu- 
nity has its own fire department organization. Usually 
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there is a commissioner or chief appointed by the 
mayor to whom the commissioner or chief is respon- 
sible for the work of his department. There are cap- 
tains in charge of certain districts or sections of the 
city. The firemen of each section of the city have their 
own organization so that each fireman has a certain 
task to perform, thus avoiding overlapping of duties 
and saving time. Firemen become valuable to their 
company and are, therefore, promoted in position and 
rank as they gain experience. Firemen, like police- 
men, risk their lives continually to protect the lives 
and property of others. State and national forest pre- 
serves maintain forest rangers whose duty it is to 
prevent, and when it becomes necessary, to fight fire in 
the forests. 

Fire Loss. The loss of property by fire in the United 
States every year is enormous. A couple of decades 
ago property valued at more than one-half billion dol- 
lars was annually destroyed by fire. This means that 
there was a loss of nearly one and a half million dollars 
in fires every day throughout the entire year. Within 
the past few years the loss has been steadily mount- 
ing to that peak again, as you will see in the graph 
on page 136. It is estimated that there is usually a 
fire somewhere in the United States every minute of 
the day. Can you imagine the enormous waste? 

These same fires are costing the lives of thousands 
of men, women, and children every year. It is esti- 
mated that nearly ten thousand lives are lost annually 
because of fires. This number is equivalent to the popu- 
lation of an entire city. Thousands are thrown out of 
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work every year because of fire, and hundreds of thou- 
sands are affected directly in various ways by these 
fires. 

Causes of Fires. The causes of fires are many, and 
nearly all of them can be traced to carelessness and 
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thoughtlessness. Let us name some specific causes and 
see which ones are due to carelessness or thoughtless- 
ness. 

Children are permitted to play with matches, to 
burn dry leaves, to start bonfires, and to light fire- 
crackers. It is thoughtless to permit small children 
to have matches at any time. 

Women use kerosene or gasoline to start fires; they 
use naphtha for cleaning; and they neglect electric 
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appliances until they become overheated. All this is 
carelessness. 

People throw lighted matches, cigarettes, or cigars 
into dry grass, leaves, or heaps of rubbish. This, too, 
is carelessness. 

Tourists leave camps without putting out their fires. 
The wind fans them into flames that spread until whole 
forests are destroyed. 

Defective wiring, poor chimneys, and faulty flues 
cause fires because of carelessness in workmanship. 

It is estimated that about ninety-five out of every 
hundred fires that occur could be prevented, because 
they are traceable to carelessness. It is also true that 
in no other civilized country are there so many fires 
as in this country. This implies that we are more care- 
less with both life and property than any other civ- 
ilized country. 

Prevention of Fires. It is essential that we reduce 
the number of fires. We cannot afford to sacrifice. 
many millions of dollars’ worth of property every year. 
We cannot afford to sacrifice thousands of lives every 
year and we do not want the world to think of us as 
the most careless of all the civilized nations. 

If we are to prevent such a wholesale waste of lives 
and money, we must educate ourselves and others. 
Weshould be careful in our use of matches. We should 
not throw any lighted material away without putting 
out the flame. Open fires should never be left un- 
guarded. Electric wiring and chimney flues should 
meet careful inspection tests. Waste paper or clothes, 
oils, paints, or other inflammable materials should be 
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carefully protected. Electric appliances and danger- 
ous cleaning solutions should be used only with the 
greatest care. Finally, we must realize that all of us 
help pay the costs of fire through our insurance. Only 
by careful effort can we prevent the tremendous waste 
of lives and money from mounting higher and higher. 

Public Safety. In many large cities there is a sep- 
arate department, the Public Safety Department, 
whose duty it is to pass upon new buildings, inspect 
old buildings, and counsel as to safety measures to 
protect the public. sIn most smaller communities this 
work is done by the Police Department or by a special 
officer. 

Public buildings are inspected for fire hazards; suf- 
ficient and convenient exits of public buildings are 
required by law. The seating capacity of public build- 
ings and theaters, and the capacity of elevators are 
usually regulated by law with a view to reducing acci- 
dents and fire hazards. Bridges, railroad crossings, 
and viaducts are safeguarded by the Department of 
Public Safety. 

Increasing Accidents. Although many such efforts 
have been made to keep down the number of accidents, 
the total is mounting every year. During the past 
twenty-five years there has been an increase from 
eighty thousand deaths a year to one hundred ten thou- 
sand a year. 

Among these fatal accidents those due to automobile 
traffic and home accidents have increased while most 
others have decreased. Automobile accidents caused 
forty thousand deaths in one year recently and those 
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in the home due to falls, burns, and other forms of care- 
lessness reached nearly as many. In addition to these 
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fatal accidents, there were three or four times as many 
people permanently disabled, and literally millions 
who received other smaller injuries. The cost of these 
accidents in one year reached three and a half billion 
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dollars—more than one and a half times as much as 
the total cost of all public education throughout the 
nation. The reasons for automobile accidents are given 
in the foregoing pictograph, together with the rem- 
edies which are possible. Are you doing your part to 
reduce this disgraceful loss of life? 


Test and Study Exercises 
Aids to Learning 


1. Remember that the inability to distinguish right from 
wrong is one of the chief reasons for crime. 

2. Notice the vast amount of money spent each year in the 
attempt to suppress crime. 

3. It is more important to learn and remember that most fires 
and most accidents are caused by carelessness. 

4. Observe that more than a hundred thousand lives are lost 
each year through accidents of various kinds. 


Test Exercises 


On a separate sheet of paper write the following sentences 
including the missing words. 

1. Police who regulate automobile speeders are on the 
A ser fd AGAMA BO 

2. Those police who use fingerprints and other forms of iden- 
tification to trace criminals are called . — _. 


3. In addition to the city police there are the « —<\— police 
and the «< _''L police. © 

4. The G-Men are taken largely from —_ _ — or 2. 

5. Many criminals are — — — sick. 

6. The cost of crime each year amounts to nearly $15 » LAM 

7. The chief reason for fire losses is «A2244+¢***~"~ 

8, The largest number of accidents in our country oecur from 


24 — and at WY ahd 


9. The total cost of accidents each year is nearly _<>_ the 
entire cost of publie education. wig 
10. Se the reasons for lawlessness are poor 22.’ —_ and 


lack of Auxw 
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Suggested Activities 


1. Make a list of all the causes of crime you can think of in 
addition to those mentioned in this text. 

2. Check the causes which you think are most important and 
explain the kinds of crime to which these lead. 

3. In reading the daily papers determine whether policemen 
and firemen are not even more heroic at times than soldiers dur- 
ing war. Why do they get less recognition for their bravery? 

4. Group Activity: The teacher may arrange a class visit to 
the neighboring police or fire station so that all may learn how our 
civilian fighters live. 

5. Group Actwity: The teacher may arrange a discussion of 
the work now conducted by the present director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. How are the G-Men successful in securing 
convictions in most of their cases? Will the certainty of some 
immediate sentence prevent crime? 

6. Group Activity: A group of pupils may constitute a com- 
mittee to draw up safety slogans to prevent accidents. 

7. Group Activity: The teacher may appoint a committee to 
arrange a program for Fire-Prevention Week in October. Per- 
haps your fire marshal will talk on “How to Prevent Fires.” 
Reports can be made on the fire drills used in school. Different 
pupils can inquire from their parents about the fire insurance 
they carry at home. 


CHAPTER XII 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


Preparatory Note: The best way in which a community 
can maintain public health and free itself from crime and 
property losses is to raise the standards of its educational 
opportunities and provide proper recreation for all its 
citizens. A community can advance no faster than the 
intelligence of its members permits. Our public schools 
have improved wonderfully during recent years; yet our 
citizens, on the average, have had the benefits of only an 
elementary school education. This chapter shows that an 
investment in intelligent citizenship is worth every cent 
it costs. 


Free Education. If the people of a country are to 
be self-governing, they must be educated. In a democ- 
racy it becomes a duty of the state to provide public, 
or free education. The privilege of attending elemen- 
tary and secondary schools is offered to almost any- 
one who is interested in securing an education. In 
many communities a junior college or even a munici- 
pal university is maintained and operated where its 
residents can secure two or four years of a college edu- 
eation with little or no cost. 

Intelligent citizenship is essential in a democracy, 
where the people rule. Americans advocate free edu- 
cation for all who are interested because they know 
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that it gives an individual greater opportunity for se- 
curing vocational advancement, as well as for render- 
ing real service, and for increasing his enjoyment of 
life. They also know that giving the community better 
educated citizens gives the community better citizen- 
ship. This means that there will be more capable 
workers, fewer dependents, and a trained leadership. 
The state and nation must help the local community 
provide for intelligent citizenship if the people are 
to continue to enjoy democratic government. In a 
democracy the responsibility for the education of all 
citizens rests upon the government. In our country 
this responsibility is placed upon the state govern- 
ments. 

Compulsory Education Law. The states have passed 
child-labor laws which prevent children from being 
employed, when they should be in school taking advan- 
tage of the free education provided for them. Most 
states have also made laws compelling children under 
fourteen, sixteen, or eighteen years of age to attend 
school for their own good. With the coming of large 
numbers of immigrants, this problem of enforcing 
child-labor laws and compulsory education laws be- 
came more complex. Fortunately, during the past 
generation, illiteracy, or the inability to read any lan- 
guage, has been gradually decreasing as the picto- 
graph on the next page shows. 

The real problem is to make all the people realize 
the value and importance of an education, and to have 
them appreciate their opportunity of receiving it with- 
out direct cost. In the larger communities where im- 
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migrants settle in large numbers, at times it has been 
necessary to have the courts use their power to require 


Pictograph Corporation 
Illiteracy Vanishing 


Each symbol represents 1 per cent of all persons 
10 years or over 


many of these parents to send their children to school. 
Even though an education costs them very little, they 
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have to be compelled to secure it. There are several 
causes for this failure to seek education. 

Sometimes the children do not want to attend school, 
and sometimes the parents do not want their children 
to do so. They prefer that the children work to help 
support the family. In such cases parents are short- 
sighted and have little regard for the children’s fu- 
ture. They should realize that a child ean help his par- 
ents and himself much better after obtaining an edu- 
cation, than he can without an education. 

Part-Time School. In cases where children are 
really needed to help support the family they are 
excused by the authorities from attending regular 
school in order that they may work. In such eases, 
though, they are required to attend a continuation 
school a certain number of hours a week. They may 
attend a continuation school conducted at the expense 
of their employer, or a public continuation school. 

The community makes arrangements also whereby 
adults can attend evening school after their regular 
work. Frequently this, too, is entirely free. Here some 
continue their education where they left off as chil- 
dren. Others improve their employment by preparing 
for promotion within their present position or by pre- 
paring for another vocation. 

Schools of Yesterday and Schools of Today. Edu- 
cational opportunities were by no means the same for 
the early colonists as they are for us. Only the well-to- 
do classes sent their children to school or employed pri- 
vate tutors to care for them. The children of the poor 
had little formal education. Then, about three hundred 
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years ago, the Boston Latin School opened, the fore- 
runner of our modern high school. It differed greatly 
from our present high school, however, as it was not 
entirely free and it was primarily a preparation for 
college. 

In 1821, the first public high school was established 
in Boston. Until after the War between the States 
there were only a few of these high schools and only 
a small number of the children attended them. About 
sixty years ago there arose a greater interest in edu- 
cation and so the number of pupils in both elementary 
and high schools began to increase rapidly. Since 
1890 the number of pupils in elementary schools has 
increased considerably—from twelve to twenty-three 
millions. In the same years, high-school pupils have 
increased thirty times in number—from two hundred 
thousand to over six million, and college students have 
reached a total of over two million today in about sev- 
enteen hundred colleges throughout the country. (See 
pictograph on page 74.) 

However, we must remember that this increase in 
the number of pupils in our schools and colleges has 
all been very recent. There are still large masses of 
our population who have had little education. It is 
estimated that only two or three per cent of the adults 
in the United States have college degrees and only 
eleven per cent more have had a high-school educa- 
tion. You will see, in the graph on page 147, that a few 
more than half of the grammar-school graduates fin- 
ish high school, and that about one tenth of the high- © 
school graduates secure a college degree. 
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Before the Revolutionary War there were only nine 
colleges, all founded primarily to train ministers. 
Many of these are now universities. 


Name of College Date of Establishment 
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In the simple days of early American life, children 
grew to manhood and womanhood without seeing more 
than the few score people in their immediate neigh- 
borhood. Today the child at an early age is expected 
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Educational Survival of Fifth Grade Pupils 


to adapt himself to many different kinds of people. 
Sometimes hundreds or even thousands of children 
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are brought together in one school building. Modern 
methods of travel make it possible for a child to see 
and know many other people and the problems which 
confront them. The youth of today sees industry con- 
ducted on a vast scale, and society and politics under- 
going many changes. Life was far simpler for youth 
of the early days. 

Therefore it is much more important and necessary 
to obtain an education today than it was in the early 
days. Competition is always becoming stronger. In- 
stead of offering only one course of study, as was the 
case in the early days, the schools offer many courses 
today, so that a boy or girl may plan for whatever 
work he or she desires to do. Boys and girls today 
have the advantage of counsel and advice from well- 
trained experts. Youth in the early days of American 
life did not have these benefits. In the words of a 
philosopher, ‘‘ Education is life.’? American education 
is engaged in the process of putting this ideal into 
practice, making life real and worth while. 

School Support. Public schools in most states are 
supported and maintained principally by local tax- 
ation. A large portion of the property tax is col- 
lected by the county or the local community for this 
purpose. Property is taxed according to its value 
whether the owners have children in school or not. 
States give money from the state treasury to help local 
districts extend equal opportunities to all pupils in 
their schools. The national government also grants 


money for certain educational uses, such as vocational 
education. 
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When a new building is to be built, a large addi- 
tional sum of money is usually required. Therefore, 
the people of the district are called upon to decide 
by vote whether or not they want to incur this debt. 
Because it is an unusual expenditure and apart from 
the ordinary school expenses, the sum of money is 
usually obtained by the sale of school bonds, or bor- 
rowings, which need not be paid for a long period of 
years. People who buy these bonds receive interest 
on their investment. The bond buyers are thus repaid 
for the use of the borrowed money while the building 
is in use. | 

It costs on the average more than one hundred dol- 
lars a year to educate a boy or girl in a high-school 
course. The people as a whole are paying this money 
through taxes so that you and others may get an edu- 
cation. If you ‘‘make good’’ the money will have been 
well spent. But if you fail in your subjects you will 
have wasted that money. 

Reasons for Public Support. There are many rea- 
sons why the public schools should be publicly sup- 
ported and should not have to depend on private 
funds. First, if our government is to continue to be a 
democracy in the best sense of the term, the voters 
must be educated to think for themselves. This cer- 
tainly will mean that they must have at least a high- 
school education. As you remember, only a small frac- 
tion of the people of this nation have a high-school 
education now. Schools for all the people will be nec- 
essary if more voters are to be better educated for 


good citizenship. 
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Second, the advances of science during the past 
generation have been so great that at least a high- 
school education is necessary if boys and girls are to 
be kept adequately informed. This information will 
help them find the new and more profitable vocations 
upon which science will depend in its further march 
of progress. The same is true of the changes in his- 
tory and other fields of study. The boy of today re- 
quires a longer and more thorough schooling than his 
grandfather did. More advances have been made in 
science, industry, and education during the past cen- 
tury than during all centuries preceding. 

Third, the changing conditions of life today are 
producing large numbers of drifters in our popula- 
tion. Boys and girls are in danger of falling into crimi- 
nal companionship if they are idle. It is not only 
much cheaper to send boys and girls through high 
school and even through public college than it is to al- 
low them to develop bad habits which may lead them 
to the penitentiary, but it is also much better for all 
concerned. There are several million young men and 
women of high-school age who are not yet fully em- 
ployed. They should be kept in school if it is at all 
possible. The only way this can be done satisfactorily 
is at public expense. 

Fourth, when conditions of unemployment exist, . 
young people should remain in school until they are 
at least eighteen or twenty years old. Most of them 
are unable to find employment in the city or on the 
farm, and therefore they should continue to prepare 
themselves for better citizenship until they can enter 
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some permanent form of work. This, of course, will 
require free public schools. Free public elementary, 
secondary, and collegiate education is necessary. This 
is the only way in which we can secure an open- 
minded, intelligent, and democratic citizenship. 
Costs of Education. This public education for all 
who will take it costs over two and a half billion dol- 
lars each year. This is an immense sum, and is much 
more than the cost of education a generation or more 
ago, aS you can see in the follow graphs. Sixty years 
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Growing Costs of Education 


ago the total cost was less than one hundred fifty mil- 
lion dollars annually. However, the decrease in the 
amount of purchases that can be made with a dollar 
today as compared with thirty years ago, the longer 
school term, the great increase in attendance, and the 
wonderful improvement in the quality of the whole 
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school system have accounted for this thirty-fold in- 
crease between 1880 and 1945. 

But when we compare the total cost of public schools 
with other national expenditures, such as the cost of 
gasoline or tobacco products, we realize that it is not 
relatively large. The annual cost of national defense 
including all its related items usually considerably ex- 
ceeds that of public education. Life-insurance pre- 
miums are considerably larger, and the purchase and 
operating expenses of automobiles are over twice as 
great. The total crime bill each year is many times 
as large. Studied in this light, education is relatively 
inexpensive. 

School Management. The schools of a village or 
city are supervised by a board of education. The mem- 
bers of this board usually are elected by the people. 
They serve without pay because they are public-spir- 
ited men and women interested in the childhood and 
youth of their city. The board of education is given 
the authority by the state to organize and operate the 
schools under its care. It is entrusted with the public 
money raised by taxation to support the schools. It 
employs a well-trained and well-qualified person to 
serve as superintendent of schools. Together they plan 
the policies for the school system and employ teachers 
and such other assistants as are needed to carry on 
the work within a school system. They also employ 
janitors to keep the buildings in a clean and sanitary 
condition. They plan the curriculum, in accordance 
with state requirements. They purchase supplies and 
they select and adopt textbooks, keeping in mind the 
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welfare of the boys and girls. The superintendent 
is their administrator and he is interested in carry- 
ing out their plans and policies in such a manner that 
the best results may be obtained. 

The schools of a county are under the direction of 
a county board of education and a county superin- 
tendent of schools. The county superintendent “fre- 
quently recommends teachers for certificates. His 
chief task is to spend most of his time supervising the 
urban and rural schools in the county. 

The state has final control of education. The schools 
of a state are under the direction of a state board of 
education and an administrator, usually called super- 
omtendent of public instruction or commissioner of 
education. The superintendent of public instruction 
is responsible for issuing and registering teachers’ 
certificates to public-school teachers in the state. In 
addition to this, he inspects and accredits all schools 
within the state. He collects information about school 
attendance and school finance. He is responsible for 
dividing the state money for education among local 
school districts. The well-prepared superintendent is 
the education leader of the state. 

There is a federal Office of Education now under 
the Federal Security Agency. Here, facts concerning 
the nation’s schools are collected, tabulated, and pub- 
lished for the benefit of the public. The Office of Edu- 
cation also carries on many studies regarding teach- 
ing problems, costs of education, and other subjects 
which individual states would not be able to under-. 
take. The control of public-school policies is entirely 
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in the hands of the states. The management of schools 
and the provision of funds for the costs of education 
rests as a rule on local communities. The federal Of- 
fice of Education is intended to offer advice to states 
and towns and to assist them with its studies and pub- 
lications. 

Thus the local community, the state, and the nation 
co-operate in making possible a free education for all 
who are interested. 

Informal Education. Thus far we have been con- 
cerned with public schools for boys and girls. We have 
referred to evening schools for adults but we have 
not yet mentioned the vast number of other educa- 
tional agencies besides the public schools. Among the 
most important of these informal or out-of-school 
kinds of education are the following: correspondence 
courses carried on by mail; libraries, museums, and 
art galleries; lectures, and concert courses of all kinds; 
radio broadcasts and motion-picture programs; and 
finally the vast number of magazines and newspapers 
which cover the land with their influence. 

The dividing line between informal education and 
recreation is hard to determine. A movie may be highly 
educational as well as recreational. In fact, the same 
performance may be different in its influence on dif- 
ferent people. You, for example, may find only ex- 
citement in airplane pictures, but your friend may 
learn something about group flying or solo stunts. One 
person may see in a picture based on historical facets 
only the thrill of the story, while others will find whole 
scenes in history made clear for them. But this is as 
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it should be. The closer education comes to recrea- 
tion in its appeal, the more efficient it is likely to be. 

Values of Informal Education. Try to imagine what 
modern life would be without any of these informal 
agencies. Millions of people are benefited by them. 
Libraries are especially important in this list. Most 
of us cannot afford to buy all the books we want to 
read, so we call on our public libraries to lend us books 
without direct cost to us. Some of these libraries are 
small but others are very large. The Library of Con- 
gress in Washington, D. C., is one of the largest libra- 
ries in the world. It contains two copies of every 
book published in this country as well as many for- 
eign books—about seven million volumes in all. 

We have had the radio and the movie for only a few 
years but their influence is probably greater than that 
of almost any other agency in the country. Nearly 
everyone listens to the radio or attends the movies. 
The average weekly movie attendance in the United 
States is said to be one hundred million. 

And so education is obtained from these informal 
agencies as well as from our public schools. Educa- 
tion is the result of all the forces that guide our action 
or our thinking. School and home are the most im- 
portant of all influences but, in many ways, these 
other agencies overshadow both school and home in- 
fluence. And next to them in importance for the youth 
comes recreation in the form of physical or mental 
relaxation. | 

Need for Recreation. In order to do good work, one 
should find time for recreation. In the old days there 
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was little time for recreation because people were too 
busy working at tasks necessary for their livelihood. 
Under modern living conditions, where the machine 
does so much of our work, the individual is given more 
time for leisure. Suitable recreation for mind and 
body has become necessary as an aid to health. It also 
is extremely important for character development, 
and for relieving the monotonous routine of office, 
store, or factory work. Many demands are made upon 
workers, under the crowded and strenuous living con- 
ditions in the large cities. These demands and the wor- 
ries and cares common to all people require them to 
have some form of recreation and relaxation. 

Work breaks down the cells and the nerve tissues. 
Recreation, including sleep and rest, builds them up 
again. Thus we have a constant breaking down and 
building up of cells and tissues. Recreation is the 
process by which we re-create, renew, regain, or build 
up. It may be accomplished by rest, sleep, entertain- 
ment, taking active part in playing some game, read- 
ing, or even doing different work for a change. 

Some people have a hobby at which they work for 
pleasure, or for the change it gives them. It seems 
that the less you actually enjoy your work, the more 
recreation you need; and the more regulated recrea- 
tion you have, within proper limits, the better work 
you will do and the more contented you will be. 

A community is wise if it maintains as many forms 
of recreation as are required to meet the needs of all 
its inhabitants. The laboring people as well as the 
wealthy need recreation, whether it be golf, baseball, 
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tennis, or swimming. An ideal community should 
provide all its inhabitants with some form of recrea- 
tional facilities suitable to their needs and desires. 

Maintenance of Recreation. The community cre- 
ates and maintains playgrounds, parks, and golf 
courses for you and for all other citizens. It pays for 
them with public taxes. Municipal golf courses are 
usually self-supporting because a small fee is charged 
to use them. Money spent by a community for pur- 
poses of recreation is a good investment. It improves 
the health of its inhabitants, thereby making them 
physically fit for more and better work. Furthermore, 
recreation causes contentment and happiness. Play- 
grounds keep children off the streets and thus reduce 
automobile accidents. At the same time the children 
develop character and physical fitness. The commun- 
ity hires competent, well-trained leaders to supervise 
its parks and playgrounds. Municipal golf courses 
and parks are supervised by specialists. 

Local Provision for Recreation. In addition to pro- 
viding playgrounds where organized games may be 
enjoyed by all children without direct cost, cities or 
villages provide parks with beautiful flowers, drives, 
and walks. Some parks have a zoo or a swimming 
pool. They furnish concerts and various games for 
the benefit of the public. Cities also establish libraries, 
art galleries, and museums where days can be spent 
profitably reading, or viewing works of art and other 
exhibits. 

Private recreation agencies may be commercial in 
that they exist primarily for the profit which their 
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owners make. A large part of our recreation is under 
the control of private individuals who may or may not 
be concerned about the benefits which the public re- 
ceives. This accounts for bad movies and dance halls 
and for high charges for various forms of recreation. 
When money-making is the first consideration, service 
may not be considered so important. 

But many forms of recreation are under the control 
of semipublic agencies whose first concern is to benefit 
the public. The Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, the Young Men’s Hebrew As- 
sociation, and the Knights of Columbus, all were 
started and managed by religious organizations. The 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and Four-H 
Clubs are also very valuable means of furnishing both 
out-of-school education and wholesome recreation. 

City authorities issue licenses to private or com- 
mercial agencies. These authorities also supervise the 
recreation supplied by these agencies, such as dance 
halls, skating rinks, theaters, movie houses, and lec- 
ture and concert halls. Thus the local community is 
responsible for the kind of recreation carried on 
within its borders. 

State Provision for Recreation. In order to provide 
space for recreation and to make the beauty of nature 
accessible, states acquire and maintain their own 
parks. The various states differ in the features of 
special interest in their parks. Nearly all have forest 
preserves for hunting, fishing, and camping, which 
are regulated by fish and game laws. One state may 
be noted for its lakes, another for its mountains, an- 
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other for its waterfalls, another for its caves, and 
one for its canyons. But each one furnishes some 
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opportunity for physical recreation. The photograph 
of yachting on Puget Sound, in the Northwest corner of 
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the nation, is an excellent illustration of the pleasures 
that may be secured in our state waters. 

The state capital frequently has museums with ex- 
hibits of the history, origin, and development of that 
particular state. A trip through one of these museums 
provides both recreational and educational advan- 
tages. 
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Mountain Climbing at 12,000 Foot: Level—Mt. Rainier 


Natienal Provision for Recreation. The United 
States maintains national parks as playgrounds for 
the nation. There has been a considerable increase in 
the number of visitors to these parks during recent 
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years. Congress may set aside land which contains 
great natural beauty and scenic wonders for national 
parks. After the president proclaims it open to the 
public, the Department of the Interior takes charge 
of it. A few of the most famous national parks in 
the United States are: Yellowstone, Glacier, Yosemite, 
Grand Canyon, Great Smoky Mountains, and Carls- 
bad Caverns. In the photograph on page 160 vacation- 
ists are seen near the top of Mt. Rainier in that na- 
tional park in Washington noted for its beautiful 
glacier system. 

The Library of Congress and the Smithsonian In- 
stitution are among the outstanding institutions of 
their kind in the world. Weeks can be spent there, in 
the nation’s capital, viewing the great works of art and 
literature, and the original histories dealing with the 
origin and development of our country and govern- 
ment. A trip through its buildings is highly educa- 
tional as well as recreational. High schools arrange 
for their senior classes to go to Washington, in some 
eases from great distances, because of the educational 
and recreational values of these trips. 
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Test and Study Exercises 
Aids to Learning 


1. Review the reasons for the great increase in the annual 
cost of public education. 

2. Remember that education is the result of all the forces that 
guide our action or thinking. 

3. Note how informal, or out-of-school education, is quite 
closely related to recreation. 


Test Hxercises 


On a separate sheet of paper give the letters for the correct 
answer for each statement. 

1. Final control of education is in the hands of the (a) indi- 
vidual state, (b) federal government, (c) local community, (d) 
local school board. 

2. Public schools now cost annually about (a) one billion 
dollars, (b) two and a half billion dollars, (c) five hundred million 
dollars, (d) five billion dollars. 

3. The largest part of the cost of public schools is usually 
paid by (a) the federal government, (b) the individual states, 
(c) the parents of school children, (d) the local community. 

4. The local community creates and maintains (a) natural 
caves, (b) national parks, (c) playgrounds, (d) the Library of 
Congress. 

5. The local community supports through annual taxes (a) the 
radio, (b) the Y.M.C.A., (c) community centers, (d) the Boy 
Scouts. 


Suggested Activities 


1.* Find out where national parks are located in your state or 
in neighboring states. Be prepared to describe a visit or an 
imaginary visit you have made to such a park. 

2. Your teacher may help you find what your own state does 
regarding: (a) the requirements of the compulsory education 
law; (b) the way in which financial support is given local schools 
by the state. 

3. Make a list of the movies you have attended during the 
past three months and ths radio programs you usually hear. 
Arrange them in two lists placing first in each list those pro- 
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grams which, you believe, have the greatest educational value 
and last those which are merely recreational. 

4. Group Activity: The teacher may appoint several members 
of the class to compare the local public recreation facilities, such 
as playgrounds, parks, skating rinks, and community centers 
with those in neighboring towns. 

5. Group Activity: The class may be asked to report the daily 
or weekly papers they take at their homes and also the different 
magazines and other periodicals. Which gives the best treatment 
of local news or foreign news? Which gives the best articles on 
science, literature, travel, or political happenings? 

6. Group Activity: The class may report similarly on the 
books each one has read, in addition to school assignments, 
during the past year. Which books in the total list were on 
(a) travel, (b) literature, (c) biography, (d) popular fiction? 


CHAPTER XIII 


COMMUNITY DEPENDENTS 


Preparatory Note: Some citizens are more gifted than 
others. This is true of your community as well as every 
other community. They differ in ability, possessions, or 
opportunties. Those who have less may not be responsible 
for their own condition. They may be handicapped physi- 
cally or mentally or they may be the victims of circum- 
stances over which they have no control as you learn in 
this chapter. Your community is frequently judged by the 
way it treats such persons. Most of them can be helped 
by a sympathetic understanding of their needs. The others 
should be handled in a way to prevent them from bringing 
harm upon themselves or their community. 


Kinds of Dependents. There are many persons 
‘who do not take a regular part in community life and 
its affairs, either because they cannot or will not. 
Those who cannot, may be divided into the following 
classes—(1) the physically handicapped: the blind, 
the deaf, and the crippled; (2) the mentally handi- 
capped: the feeble-minded and the insane; (38) the 
unemployed: those incapable of work, the misfits, and 
the victims of depression; and (4) the orphaned: 
those children left in the care of the state or in private 
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institutions. The community should care for these 
people or help them to care for themselves as much 
as possible. 

Those who will not play their part in community 
life are the criminals. They have low or wrong ideals, 
with little or no will power to restrain themselves, and 
must therefore be controlled and supervised by gov- 
ernmental forces. The community guards against 
these undesirable citizens by maintaining jails and 
reform institutions. There they can occupy themselves 
by doing constructive work and there they can be 
helped to cure themselves of their criminal desires. 

Blind. There are over sixty thousand persons in the 
United States totally blind, and many more who are 
nearly blind. The chief causes of blindness are sick- 
ness, accident, and heredity. It is said that nearly 
two thirds of the cases of blindness might have been 
prevented. The remedies suggested for the prevention 
of blindness are better care of the eyes of babies at 
birth, prevention of unnecessary strain on the eyes 
of both children and adults by providing adequate 
lighting, protection of the eyes from dangers of infec- 
tion, and purchase of carefully adjusted glasses for 
those that need them. 

The first institution for the blind in this country 
was established in Boston, Massachusetts, by Dr. Howe 
in 1830. It became known as the Perkins School for 
the Blind. Since that time many other schools have 
been established where the blind are taught to read 
by the use of raised letters called the Braille system. 
They are also taught to do other things such as to 
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weave, make brushes, tune pianos, mend and repair 
furniture, and to play musical instruments. Today 


© Ewing Misilawad 
Harnessing a Guide Dog for the Blind 

nearly every state maintains a school for the blind 

where they can receive free instruction. These schools 

are well-equipped and have well-trained teachers. It 

is far better for the blind to attend these institutions 
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than to remain at home because here they can learn to 
contribute to their own happiness and usefulness. 

One of the most remarkable cases on record where 
a handicapped person has adjusted herself to life ac- 
tivities is that of Helen Keller who in early infancy 
lost her sight, hearing and speech. A special teacher 
was provided for her in childhood and with her con- 
stant help and sympathy, Miss Keller gradually ac 
quired a high-school and college education, and even 
learned to speak, though with some difficulty. a 
result of her own success, Miss Keller has devoted her 
life to travel and even to lecturing with the help of 
her constant companion, in an effort to raise funds 
for the American Foundation for the Blind. 

The ‘‘Seeing Hye’’ was established to make blind 
people independent. They teach dogs to guide blind 
workers anywhere they want to go. These dogs make 
it possible for blind professional or businessmen and 
women and students to be entirely independent in get- 
ting about alone. The time and cost of such training 
have limited the number of such dogs that are avail- 
able, but the Seeing Eye provides a real opportunity 
for the intelligent and ambitious blind. Other organi- 
zations also provide this fine service of training guide 
dogs for the blind. 

Deaf. There are nearly sixty thousand deaf persons 
in the United States, and many more thousands nearly 
deaf. Many of these are also unable to speak. The 
cause of deafness may be either an injury or disease 
affecting the inner ear. Or the cause may be heredity. 
Since in most cases deafness is acquired and not in- 
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herited, every effort should be made to guard against 
its causes in order to keep down the rapidly increas- 
ing number of cases. Severe attacks of scarlet fever, 
measles, or influenza cause infections leading to 
deafness, as does also meningitis." You should try 
very hard to be patient when recovering from any ill- 
ness. You may seem well, but you need rest after be- 
ing sick. You will have less danger of serious results 
of sickness if you take enough time to recover fully 
before being active. Modern preventive medicine will 
do much, through education and care, to lessen the 
inroads of these severe diseases. 

The first permanent institution in the United States 
for the deaf was established in Hartford, Connecticut, 
by Gallaudet in 1817. Since then many schools have 
been established where the deaf are taught to read, 
write, to converse by signs, and to talk. The deaf are 
also taught to understand others by a method ealled 
lip reading. The United States has the only institu- 
tion in the world for the higher education of the deaf 
—Gallaudet College at Washington, established in 
1864. 

Inasmuch as the percentage of those totally deaf is 
relatively small, wherever possible greater emphasis 
- is being placed on the use of that part of the hearing 
which is left. This is done through the oral method of 
speaking and reading from the lips. However, the 
pupil who can neither speak nor hear touches the 
teacher’s throat with his finger-tips when she speaks, 


* meningitis. A very severe disease of the membranes of the brain and 
the spinal cord. 
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and by this method learns to imitate better the throat 
movements producing speech. 

In schools for the deaf vocational training is given 
in shoemaking, cabinetmaking, dressmaking, laundry 
work, and many other trades. Pupils play musical in- 
truments and even are members of football teams. 
All this helps to avoid distinctions between deaf boys 
and girls and others, and helps to prepare them for 
self-support and useful citizenship. 

Crippled. Clinics are organized all over the country 
to help the crippled. Instruction is provided for those 
who cannot go to school because of their handicaps. 
There are also schools for crippled children confined 
to wheel chairs, and fresh-air schools for those af- 

fected by tuberculosis. 
~ ‘The federal government has undertaken a vast pro- 
gram of training disabled servicemen for new voca- 
tions. This program is carried out by the Veterans’ 
Administration, a special board for the purpose of 
caring for our veterans. Many hospitals are operated 
for this purpose and several hundred thousand vet- 
erans have been cared for. Crippled veterans are 
trained for whatever work they are best able to do. 

The vocational rehabilitation? division of the Office 
of Education co-operates with the various states in 
carrying on a similar service for other physically dis- 
abled citizens. The government assists by contributing 
to the cost of this training. The Dowling School for 
Crippled Children in Minneapolis is an example of 
state care for this kind of handicapped individual. 


* rehabilitation. Training the handicapped for new vocations. 
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Feeble-minded. Feeble-mindedness is a mental de- 
fect present, as a rule, from birth. Feeble-minded 
persons are those whose brains never developed be- 
yond that of a child. They may be divided into three 
classes. The idiot is a person whose mind did not de- 
velop beyond one or two years. Such persons are 
entirely helpless just as a child of that age would be 
helpless. Therefore, they should be placed in institu- 
tions where they can receive the best care from trained 
workers. The imbecile’s mind did not develop beyond 
three to six years. Because imbeciles have abilities 
merely of children, they too, should be cared for in 
institutions equipped for aiding such persons. Some 
of them, however, can do routine work if carefully 
supervised. The moron is one whose mind stopped de- 
veloping usually between seven to twelve years. 
Morons need not all be kept in institutions because 
some can help themselves. They can do certain kinds 
of manual work but they need to be helped and guided 
all the time. 

~ The first school in this country for the feeble-minded 

was established in 1850. Since that time other schools 
have been established where the feeble-minded are 
taught to care for themselves properly and to fit them- 
selves for simple vocations. Today many states main- 
tain institutions for both feeble-minded and insane 
persons. 

Insane. Insanity is a form of mental sickness. An 
insane person at one time had a normal mind which 
became sick because of some extreme mental strain 
and worry, some injury, disease, or hereditary taint 
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or blemish. Some forms of insanity are temporary 
and can be overcome by proper treatment. Other 
forms of insanity are violent and dangerous and there- 
fore must be cared for in institutions which are prop- 
erly equipped to treat such cases under the supervision 
of trained workers and specialists. 

Mild cases of insanity can sometimes be treated by 
requiring the patient to live a quiet and simple life. 
Extreme exertion and excitement must be avoided and 
much rest is needed. To prevent an increase in feeble- 
mindedness and insanity, it is necessary that people 
with these mental defects or diseases be denied the 
right to have children. 

There are over four hundred thousand patients in 
state hospitals for all kinds of mental disorders. Part 
of the steady increase during the past quarter century 
is due to the increased efficiency in recognizing and 
earing for these people. Scientific care is making it 
possible to cure or permanently benefit a large part 
of this group. 

Those Incapable of Work. In recent years unem- 
ployment has caused more dependents than all other 
reasons together. We may divide the unemployed into 
three classes. 

The first class includes the aged and the ill. Some 
people of these groups really want to work but are 
frequently discharged and replaced by younger, 
stronger, or more efficient people. Such unemployed 
groups in the past usually have been cared for by rela- 
tives and friends. These benefactors are naturally in- 
terested in them and feel some responsibility for them 
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as individuals. In the ease of the failure of interested 
relatives and friends, dependent persons have been 
cared for by our local units of government, chiefly 
counties and cities. Most counties in the United States 
have county homes where old people may go to live. 
In many cases, the county aids some relative or friend 
of the aged or infirm person. It may furnish a small 
monthly allowance, probably five or ten dollars a 
month. 

Local governments, churches, and generous wealthy 
individuals have furnished hospitals in which those 
seriously ill may be treated free or at a very small cost. 
Governments have provided regular pensions for the 
aged and needy among soldiers, sailors, firemen, and 
policemen who have a claim on the government for 
services. Until recently this covered all that govern- 
ments have done in directly aiding dependents. The 
Social Security Act is now granting aid also to the 
aged, the unemployed, and other types of needy indi- 
viduals. Most of the states now have pension laws that 
assume part of the government burden of caring for 
the aged, the blind, and the unemployed. 

The Misfits. The second class of unemployed con- 
sists of those who for some reason seem to be misfits 
in society. They do not have family or friends to help 
them and these misfits are too lazy to do their part in 
providing a living. For this reason they become 
tramps and beg for food and clothing and use such 
shelter as they can find. Frequently such people pre- 
tend they are hunting for work, but work is the last 
thing they want to find. They seem to have no self- 
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respect nor pride and are perfectly willing or even 
anxious to accept charity from anyone. Of course they 
have no claims on the general public. They are use- 
less as citizens, and are lacking in the American ideals 
of independence, self-respect, and personal pride. If 
it were not for the sympathetic spirit of our people 
they would have to work or starve. 

The Victims of Depression. The third class of un- 
employed consists of those who want to work and sup- 
port themselves and their families. These people 
worked and maintained happy homes for years, when 
perhaps some machine was invented which did the 
work they had been doing more cheaply and rapidly. 
The machine was installed and the laborer lost his job. 
Or maybe an economic crisis or depression, like that 
of 1929, came and factories shut down. Apparently 
through no fault of anyone, and certainly through no 
fault of the laborers themselves, millions of people 
were thrown out of work. Many of them were not 
able to find work for several years. 

It is this class that presents our greatest problems. 
They have the same American ideals of independence, 
self-respect, and personal pride as all other good 
American citizens and yet they are suddenly made 
helpless by circumstances over which they have no 
control. Their greatest danger is the temptation to de- 
generate into the class of tramps and beggars described 
above. 

The depression of 1929 caused millions of people 
to be added to this class of unemployed. Various esti- 
mates have been made of the exact total. It reached 
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its highest point in 1933 and has declined exceedingly 
since that time, as is shown in the pictograph. Some 
of the states formed their own Emergency Relief Ad- 
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ministration. But the problem was too big for state 
and local governments and community help. And it 
was not a case for charity. Something had to be done 
by the federal government. These people were not 
subjects of charity but victims of circumstances over 
which they had no control. The federal government 
proposed, with the aid of the states, three kinds of rem- 
edy for the situation. First, direct relief until some- 
thing better could be done. A billion dollars were 
given through the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration in 1933. Second, the creation of employ- 
ment by providing public works. The Civilian Con- 
servation Corps employed some 500,000 young men, 
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the Civil Works Administration employed about four 
million persons for a few months, the Works Progress 
Administration was giving work to three million by 
1935, and the National Youth Administration pro- 
vided jobs and educational opportunities to young 
people. Third, an attempt to provide a permanent 
remedy for the unemployed. 

The proposed remedy consisted of the Social Secur- 
ity Act passed by the federal government. One part 
of the Act provided for unemployment insurance, a 
federal state program, and federal old-age insurance. 
The unemployment compensation is secured by a pay- 
roll tax beginning at one per cent and later reaching 
three per cent. The old-age pension provision also 
authorized a tax upon each employer’s pay roll and 
upon each employee’s pay. This tax began, in each 
case, with one per cent in 1937 and was planned to in- 
crease gradually. The purpose of these laws is to ac- 
cumulate in the treasury at Washington huge sums 
of money which are to meet all payments required 
later. 

The other part of the Act provided for assistance to 
needy persons over 65, to dependent children under 
18, and to the needy blind, not living in institutions. 
The costs of the assistance parts of the Social Secur- 
ity Act are shared by the states and the federal gov- 
ernment. They are regulated by the federal govern- 
ment but are directed by the states. 

The Orphaned. The Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor was organized in 1912. Its purpose 
is to investigate and report upon all matters pertain- 
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ing to the welfare of children. One of its important 
divisions cares for dependent children. The White 
House Conference on the care of Dependent Children 
was called first by President Theodore Roosevelt and 
later by President Herbert Hoover. The federal gov- 
ernment, therefore, has taken definite steps to look 
after those children who are not cared for by their own 
parents. Laws have been passed granting money to 
the states. This money is to be used in addition to the 
sums spent by the states for the care of dependent 
children. 

Each state is the guardian of all children within its 
borders who are not cared for by their parents. Child 
welfare bureaus have been established in many states 
to handle this task. Also county boards of child wel- 
fare have been developed in a number of states. Al- 
together there are nearly three hundred thousand 
children in different kinds of institutions for the de- 
pendent and neglected. These institutions include 
county farms or orphanages, state institutions, and 
private homes established by religious or fraternal 
agencies. Homes and vocational schools are supported 
by many of these groups for the dependent and or- 
phaned children of their members. In some eases 
‘‘house mothers’? care for small groups who are 
housed together as families. Through such adequate 
care, boys and girls who lack the advantages of their 
own homes are trained in self-support and good citi- 
zenship. 

The Criminals. The criminal is the dependent who 
must be controlled by governmental force because he 
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lacks ideals or will power to control himself. The 
least worthy and most expensive dependent of the 
community is this lawbreaker. It sometimes costs 
thousands of dollars to catch, try, and convict a mur- 
derer. And if he is sentenced to life imprisonment, it 
costs thousands of dollars more to feed and keep him. 
And that does not begin to pay for the life or lives 
he has taken. It is said that every day of the year 
there are nearly one hundred and fifty thousand per- 
sons confined in the jails and prisons of the country. 
Can you imagine the cost of maintaining these prisons 
and prisoners? 

There are two general kinds of criminals: First, the 
criminal who commits crime as a habit, just as you tie 
and untie your shoes by habit. He does it so often he 
forgets how to keep from doing it. Having started 
while young and apparently having succeeded with 
small crimes, he tried something worse each time. 
Such criminals seldom rid themselves of the habit. 

Second, the occasional criminal, who commits crime 
on the spur of the moment and who may never have 
committed a crime before. He may even have been 
forced into crime. He is likely to repent and is usually 
sorry for his acts. It is to give these criminals a chance 
to reform and make good citizens, that the parole sys- 
tem has been established. Wisely used, it may be of 
great value to society. 

Classes of Crime. Crimes are usually divided into 
two general classes by our state laws. Those that are 
considered less serious, such as small thefts, are called 
misdemeanors. They are punished by small fines or im- 
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prisonment in our county or city jails. The more seri- 
ous crimes of murder, burglary, or robbery are called 
felonies. These are punished by imprisonment in a 
penitentiary. In the case of intentional murder, kid- 
napping, and a few other serious crimes, the criminal 
may be put to death. Those who break certain federal 
laws, as mail robbers and counterfeiters, are sent to a 
federal prison. 

Prison Reform. Much is being done to try to change 
the criminal. The effort is made to reform and, if 
possible, make him an industrious, law-abiding citizen. 
This cannot always be done, but it is worth attempt- 
ing. The safety of the public, however, must not be 
sacrificed or endangered in so doing. With the hope 
of reforming criminals, prisons are made modern and 
sanitary, prisoners are taught trades, and the term of 
imprisonment may be shortened by good conduct. The 
prisoner is given as much liberty as his conduct per- 
mits and after a part of his term is served he may be 
paroled.* 

We must not forget that every prisoner who has 
served his sentence and is released, must fit back into 
the world from which he has been separated for so 
many years. Unless he is prepared with a trade or 
occupation and assured of another chance at a job, he 
will as a rule drift back into crime. The parole officer 
tries to give him that help and at the same time watches 
‘ him to be sure that he does not fail. 

A noted prison authority has said that, in one of 
the largest states only ‘‘about twenty-five per cent of 


* paroled. Released on good behavior. 
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those paroled were declared violators” of their parole. 
Many of these had merely failed to report promptly 
to their sponsors, and only part of this group had 
committed new crimes. The majority of those paroled 
‘fare well on their way to becoming law-abiding citi- 
zens.’’ Released prisoners may more definitely be 
helped to become worthy citizens again by improved 
parole laws. With increased numbers of conscientious 
parole officers former prisoners can be more care- 
fully watched and aided. Only those prisoners who 
have shown themselves entirely trustworthy should 
be paroled before their term expires. The rest should 
be assigned to special institutions where they can be 
guarded until such time as they are cured of their de- 
sire to live by criminal means. r 
Test and Study Exercises 

Aids to Learning 

1. Remember the five classes of dependents whom society 
must provide for in various ways. 

2. Distinguish between misdemeanors and felonies. 

8. Recall the ways in which the blind, the deaf, the crippled, 
and the aged are being helped to care for themselves. 

4, Observe the effort of the social-security laws to provide a 
permanent remedy for the unemployed. 


Test Exercises 

On a separate sheet of paper, write the numbers one through 
fourteen on the left margin. Then write yes or no after each 
number depending on your judgment as to the answer to the 
questions below. 

1. Can a large part of blindness be prevented? 

2. Did Helen Keller learn to speak although she was deaf 
and dumb? 
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3. Is deafness usually caused by diseases or injury of the 
inner ear? 
4. Can all deaf persons learn to hear again? 
5. Can feeble-minded people be made normal through educa- 
tion? 
6. Is insanity a form of mental sickness? 
7. Has the moron the mind of a child two years old? 
8. Are mental disorders apparently increasing very rapidly? 
9. Are old-age pensions being provided under the Social 
Security Act? 
10. Are all unemployed people given jobs by the federal 
government? 
11. Is the number of prisoners greater than the number of 
blind persons? 
12. Are pickpockets sent to the federal prisons? 
13. Are modern prisons made sanitary? 
14. Are more parole officers required if paroled prisoners are 
to be helped adequately ? 


Suggested Activities 


1. Read Helen Keller’s Story of My Infe and learn how her 
struggle for an education was finally rewarded. 

2. With your teacher’s help, write to ‘‘The Seeing Eye’’ in 
Morristown, New Jersey, for information about the ways in 
which they train dogs as guides for blind people. 

3. Search in your history or your readers for the names of 
famous people who were blind, deaf, or crippled but who still 
succeeded in accomplishing their ambitions. 

4. Group Activity: The teacher may ask several pupils to 
look up the use of the Braille system of reading for the blind 
and report this to the class. 

5. Group Activity: The teacher may take the class to an insti- 
tute for the care of the blind, the deaf, or the aged, if there is 
one nearby, so that the pupils may observe how society helps 
the handicapped. 


CHAPTER XIV 


PLANNED COMMUNITIES 


Preparatory Nore: Your community must plan for the 
future if it is to make the best development possible. One 
of its best plans is its provision to guard against those 
things which may destroy its usefulness. The planners of 
your community must watch the construction and location 
of all its buildings. They must solve its traffic problems. 
They must guard against slums and crowded living con- 
ditions. Your community may have natural beautiful sur- 
roundings or it may have to make its own beauty. If your 
community is to become the ‘‘city beautiful’’ which this 
chapter suggests, all these necessary steps must be taken. 


Future Needs. City planning is building for the 
future. Planners should keep in mind the health and 
convenience of the city inhabitants, and also the 
beauty of the city itself. Regional planning is the same 
for territory outside the city and between cities, mak- 
ing possible the growth and spread of the city. An up- 
to-date community, even though small, will think of its 
future in mapping out its possible growth. A commis- 
sion is usually appointed. It is the duty of this com- 
mission to study the city’s needs, its defects, and its 
possible growth, and then to plan accordingly. For 
our purpose here, let us summarize the many aspects, 
or divisions, of city planning under the following 
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heads: (1) housing and zoning, (2) civic beauty, (3) 
communication and transportation. 

Housing and Zoning. Housing and zoning plans 
include regulation of the construction of buildings, 
both public and private. They also include carefully 
planned zoning laws for the division of the city into 
districts. 

A community is responsible for the buildings erected 
within its boundaries. Therefore it regulates the con- 
struction of buildings by means of laws, or ordinances. 
Large cities, with their congestion and their many 
building problems, require a building code. This code 
is a set of rules governing the construction of all build- 
ings, as well as the kinds of material used. It provides 
that the walls, floors, and ceilings of large buildings 
be made secure; that elevators and stairs be built 
safely; that plumbing, heating, lighting, and ventila- 
tion be adequate and sanitary; and that the buildings 
be protected against fire. Large cities have a tenement- 
house’ law which regulates conditions of dwellings in 
the poorer parts of the city to assure sanitation and 
protection against fire. 

Zoning Laws. City planning today requires careful 
zoning laws. For this purpose the city is divided 
into districts which are restricted for certain uses. 
The city sets aside residential districts in which home 
owners are protected. Bungalows are permitted in 
certain areas and large apartment buildings in others. 
Residential districts are naturally in the most favored 


*tenement house. A dwelling house found in large cities, divided for the 
use of many poor families. 
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portions of the city where quiet and beauty are found 
and yet where there is a convenient approach to places 
of business. Frequently, zones of quiet are set apart 
near the hospitals. 

Large manufacturing plants or factories are usually 
in outlying sections or along railroad lines. There the 
land is cheaper, operating costs and taxes are less and 
sources of power and methods of transportation are 
more convenient. The wholesale business district lies 
nearer the center of the city but it is connected with 
the factories by trucking and by rail lines. In the 
heart of the city and at various important outlying 
centers are the retail business sections. The retail sec- 
tions must have streets wide enough to permit heavy 
automobile traffic and must be near to local transpor- 
tation lines. 

Unfortunately all cities are not adequately zoned, 
else there would be no slums, the areas where large 
numbers of poor people are crowded together in worn- 
out buildings. These tenement buildings are usually 
old dwellings, several stories high, which are divided 
into small apartments and rented to people who must 
live near their work. The buildings often have unsatis- 
factory heat, light, ventilation, plumbing, and sanita- 
tion. They are frequently rickety firetraps. Because 
of these facts a constant effort is being made to con- 
demn them as unsafe and to replace them with more 
satisfactory houses. 

It seems quite evident that careful planning will be 
required to meet this problem. Many divisions of Gov- 
ernment—national, state, city—have made attempts 
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from time to time to improve the situation. But the 
problem still remains and will remain until large over- 
all plans are made and carried out. The problem ex- 
ists not only in the cities, but in many rural districts 
as well. Housing conditions on many farms are no bet- 
ter than are those in some of the city slums. People 
are more aware of these facts now than they have been 
in the past. It seems quite probable that plans for the 
improvement of these communities will be carried out. 

Civic Beauty. It is very important that communities 
recognize the value of civic beauty. Good city plan- 
ning therefore will make the best use of any natural 
scenic beauty that is available. A river, lake, or moun- 
tain may add considerable beauty as well as utility by 
careful arrangement of the residential and business 
sections in relation to the natural features of the area. 
Consideration and regulation of the architectural pat- 
tern of its buildings will also add to the beauty of a 
city. It is natural that people prefer to have pleasant 
surroundings. Human nature responds to beautiful 
things, whether they consist of natural scenery or 
man-made gardens. Such unsightly surroundings as 
unkept lawns, vacant lots used as dumping grounds, 
huge billboards, and dirty alleys are found in some 
communities. The presence of these blemishes causes 
lack of respect for the community and discontent 
among its people. 

Well-kept lawns and trees, freshly painted houses, 
clean alleys, flower gardens, and the absence of smoke 
and dirt and unnecessary noise play an important part 
in creating contentment as well as interest in the com- 
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munity. A community that advocates and provides 
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for civic beauty creates for itself a feeling of co-opera- 
tion among the inhabitants. Most individuals take 
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pride in such a community and will do their best to 
live up to its standards. 

Development of Civic Beauty. Realizing the need 
for civic beauty, citizens are doing more and more to 
make their own community beautiful and attractive. 
You can play a very real part in this program by 
helping to keep your house and yard attractive. You 
may keep your lawn neat and trim, free of long grass 
and litter. You may plant flowers and take care of 
them, set out shrubs, and in other ways contribute to 
the beauty of your neighborhood. 

Many communities have ordinances encouraging 
those who would make their city more beautiful. They 
do not permit the existence of unsightly billboards, 
dirty alleys, or unattractive streets, yards, or houses. 
Some communities have laws which call for the prompt 
removal of snow from the sidewalks, or the clearance 
of weeds from vacant lots. If the owners fail to do 
either of these civic duties, the city may have it done 
and charge them for the labor. This shows that these 
communities not only advocate civic beauty, but also 
make every effort to enforce ordinances that will im- 
prove their city. Today civic. beauty occupies a promi- 
nent place in the minds of people who plan cities. They 
believe it is wiser and cheaper to plan a city properly 
while it is growing than to be confronted afterwards 
with the problem of locating parks and playgrounds 
in providing for civic beauty. 

Results of Civic Beauty. There are many results 
obtained from planning and keeping a community 
beautiful. The people located in such a community 
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will be happy and contented. Therefore, they will take 
pride in their city and will promote its interests. Civic 
planning will increase the value of property. Business 
and industrial plants will be attracted to the city. 
Many more desirable people will come to the commun- 
ity to live. 

Communication and Transportation. People will 
always require the exchange of ideas and goods. There- 
fore, a community should plan carefully for the ar- 
rangement and management of communication and 
transportation. These will include postal service, tele- 
phone, telegraph, and radio; streets, highways, rail- 
ways, waterways, air routes, subways, elevated-rail- 
ways, and ferries. In establishing these means of com- 
munication and transportation, it is important to keep 
in mind the idea of rendering the best service to the 
public at a reasonable cost. These methods must be 
rapid, convenient, safe, and yet as inexpensive as pos- 
sible. The city, state, and nation all co-operate in the 
development and regulation of communication and 
transportation because these services are so essential 
to our progress and prosperity. 

Streets and Highways. One of the most important 
features of a city plan is that of its streets. Some of the 
streets will be through streets or boulevards on which 
the through traffic will have the right of way. Because 
of the increasing difficulty of traffic problems, these 
streets must be arranged so as to permit convenience 
of travel. They must also be wide enough to admit suf- 
ficient air and light into the high buildings alongside 
them. Heavy traffic has made necessary much wider 
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streets and roads than were previously needed. Hight- 
een-foot roads formerly were considered sufficient but 
now forty-foot roads are none too wide. Some arterial 
highways or main thoroughfares are as wide as eighty 
or one hundred feet. The surfacing of roads has also 
become very important. Mud roads have long since 
been out of date and gravel roads are fast giving way 
to macadam and concrete roads. The change from the 
horse-and-carriage on dirt roads to the automobile on 
hard-surfaced roads is shown in the pictograph on 
the next page. 

In village and city planning special attention is 
given to the way in which new streets are arranged. 
The checker board or gridiron design brings all roads 
together at right angles. This is satisfactory in small 
villages where the ground is level and rivers and lakes 
do not interfere. 

Sometimes it is better to have diagonal streets run- 
ning straight to the center of town so that time may 
be saved in reaching important buildings. Accord- 
ingly, the spider web design has been found more sat- 
isfactory for many cities. The main avenues go out 
diagonally as spokes from the center of town and cir- 
cular streets connect these avenues. Detroit is a good 
example of the use of the spider web design for streets, 
while Washington, D. C., modifies the plan by using 
both diagonal and right-angle streets. Chicago’s new 
planning also combines both of these designs. It uses 
right angle streets for the most part with various 
diagonal streets jutting out from the main business 
district, or the “‘loop.’’? The beautiful boulevards in 
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Chicago running along the lake shore and bordering 
the inland rivers serve as connecting links for automo- 
bile traffic. On the other hand, Boston’s crooked, nar- 
row streets in the older part remind us of the tradition 
that they were originally cow paths. 
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Each horse and carriage represents 10 million horses 

Each motor vehicle represents 3 million motor vehicles 
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Traffic Problems. These different arrangements of 
streets are designed to produce the most efficient flow 
of traffic. Fifty years ago traffic was made up of horse- 
drawn vehicles. Today various kinds of electric and 
steam railroads and multitudes of public and private 
busses and automobiles make traffic problems increas- 
ingly important in every village and city. No longer is 
it desirable for main avenues of traffic to cross each 
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other on the same level. Even with automatic stop- 
and-go lights and traffic policemen, too many auto- 
mobile accidents occur at road intersections. To pre- 
vent such accidents, one road is elevated over the other, 
and connecting passages are made so that all cars will 
go in the same direction. 

Street lighting is very important as a means of in- 
creasing safety in driving and walking. The use of a 
sufficient number of street lights does much to pro- 
mote safe driving, to prevent crime, and to increase 
the beauty of the location. Finally, the removal of all 
obstructions to the view is necessary. Chief among these 
obstructions are the numerous signboards. They blot 
out the beauties of the landscape as well as make both 
country and city driving unsafe. Safety on the road 
requires that the driver give all his attention to the 
road and to his driving. 

Local Transportation. The proper location of trans- 
portation lines and terminals should be considered in 
connection with the arrangement of streets and alleys. 
The safety, convenience, and comfort of the people 
must be kept in mind in locating these lines and ter- 
minals. Parks and playgrounds can well be mapped off 
at this time, too. Natural scenery will help to deter- 
mine their location. If there is no natural scenery, 
parks can be made by planting trees and flower gar- 
dens, by constructing artificial lakes, and by making 
drives and walks. 

Government Regulation. The city or village plans, 
builds, and keeps in repair many forms of communi- 
cation and transportation within its own borders. As 
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the village grows, these facilities of communication 
and transportation must be expanded. Many new 
problems in this connection arise continually and must 
be solved by those in charge. A city makes rules to 
govern traffic, and authorizes its policemen to enforce 


Courtesy B. and O. Railroad 
Horse-Drawn Car of a Century Ago 


these rules. It grants rights to public service compan- 
ies, and it may own and operate its own transit lines. 
You can do your part by learning the rules of the road, 
the proper use of the telephone, and other means of 
communication. An increased pride in the value of 
modern improvements will help you to understand life 
better, and appreciate it more. 
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The state builds highways, canals, and bridges, and 
keeps them in good repair. It also patrols or guards 
them to assure safe traveling. The state regulates 
transportation within its borders. It also regulates 
those public-service companies which deal with com- 
munication. 

Congress has the power to make laws for the devel- 
opment of our postal service and the radio, and for 
the regulation of commerce with foreign countries and 
among the states. It appropriates money to build 
national highways and to promote other forms of 
travel. The waterway from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico, now connected through the Illinois 
Waterway System, is an example of co-operation be- 
tween city, state, and nation in advancing methods of 
transportation. 

Modern Improvements. The development of means 
of communication under federal regulation is very 
marked. It now takes the air mail only one half day 
to go the distance which formerly required ten days by 
the pony express. We have seen greater speed and im- 
provement in our mail system during the past two 
generations than in almost. any other service. 

In recent years very great changes have likewise 
been made in transportation. The streamlined trains 
found in many parts of our country today travel at 
greatly increased speed because of improvements in 
their design and construction. The Diesel-electric en- 
gines of some of these streamlined trains use cheap 
grades of oil in place of coal as fuel and develop great 
power with remarkable economy. The principle of 
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streamlined design was first used in airplane construc- 
tion and now has been successfully applied to railroad 


© Underwood & Underwood 


Modern Streamlined Train 


trains, automobiles, steamships, and other forms of 
transportation. The previous photographs show the 
passenger car on one of our leading railroads a cen- 
tury ago and a modern streamlined train. 
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Test and Study Exercises 
Aids to Learning 


1. Observe the ways by which city planning regulates the 
growth of the city and at the same time increases its beauty and 
effectiveness. 

2. Notice how transportation has developed with emphasis 
upon the best service at a reasonable cost. 

3. Observe the growth of slum areas in the large cities due 
to the crowding of many people in unsatisfactory dwellings. 


Test Exercises 


1. What are the most important aspects of city or regional 
planning? 

2. Indicate the way in which a large city is zoned for factor- 
ies, stores, residences, and civic centers. 

3. Tell about some of the most effective ways used for making 
the average village beautiful. 

4. What has made it necessary to increase the width of roads 
and to use a more nearly permanent surfacing? 

5. Explain the advantages of the ‘‘checker-board’’ and the 
‘“spider-web’”’ designs for city streets. 

6. How is through traffic safeguarded at road intersections? 

7. Trace the development of transportation and communica- 
tion during the past fifty years, showing which new methods 
arose in each decade. 

8. What is the objection to permitting stores and factories 
to be built in residential districts? Would tenement districts 
spring up there as a result of such action? 


Suggested Activities 


1. Read some such book as Jacob Riis’ How the Other Half 
Inves, Mary Antin’s Promised Land, or Israel Zangwill’s Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto, and be prepared to report on a story of 
slum life. 

2. With the help of your librarian, read articles in recent 
magazines describing the federal government’s plan for sub- 
stituting new houses for old slum tenements. 

3. Study auto maps showing plans of large cities such as New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Boston, San Francisco, 
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or Washington. Which street designs seem to be commonest, 
those meeting at right angles or those coming out diagonally 
from the center? 

4. Investigate the various means of transportation between 
your home town and the large cities in your state. 

5. Group Activity: The teacher may assign members of the 
class to write to airline companies to secure their maps and 
schedules. How nearly are all the large cities in the country 
served by the different air transport lines? 


CHAPTER XV 
MODERN INDUSTRIAL LIFE 


Preparatory Note: Progress is usually accompanied 
by problems. And growth of industry brings its problems 
to city and nation. Sometimes the problems are foreseen 
by business and government. Then plans can be made and 
principles laid down to take care of the problems before 
they arise. Other problems must be acted upon as they 
arise. A knowledge of some of the important principles 
on which modern business is built is a necessary part of 
your education as a citizen. Our present system of money 
and credit and the methods of business management ex- 
plain many of the problems of labor. They also explain 
government’s relation to business and labor, treated in 
this chapter. 


The Industrial Revolution. Families produced their 
own food, clothing, and other necessities until a cen- 
tury and a half ago. They had been doing so for hun- 
dreds of years past. All members of the family, even 
including the young children, did their part. But trade 
developed in Europe, and by the eighteenth century 
families in England began to specialize in particular 
forms of work. One family made cloth, another fin- 
ished leather, and other families developed other 
trades. Thus there came to be household manufactur- 
ing in the cottages of the English villagers. When a 
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family specialized in one kind of manufacturing they 
learned to do the work faster and better. 

Then certain forms of machines, Hargreaves’ Spin- 
ning jenny, Whitney’s cotton gin, and Watt’s steam 


Hargreaves’ Spinning Jenny 


engine, were invented. Gradually the invention of ma- 
chinery in England and America paved the way for 
the Industrial Revolution. This was the rapid speed- 
ing up of the mechanical changes which had been tak- 
ing place for centuries. These changes brought about 
the development of factories. It became cheaper for 
the owner of machinery to group together in one build- 
ing many workers who could turn out much more work 
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with the power machines under their control. Un- 
skilled labor could be used in place of the skilled 
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craftsmen who had given their lives to learning a 
single trade. Goods became cheaper and the people, es- 
pecially the poorer classes, could have a great many 
things they were not able to have before. 

Money. But the development of factories required 
constant improvement of machinery and more money. 
Money had long ago become a mediwm of exchange. It 
proved much more convenient for the farmer to sell 
his cow or sheep for certain coins than to have to 
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find another farmer who was willing to trade his hens 
or eggs for a sheep or a cow. At first, money was very 
crude and had no certain value. Later governments 
placed their stamp or seal on this money. Then it be- 
came accepted as a standard or measure of value. The 
farmer could say that his cow was worth a certain 
number of coins or dollars rather than so many chick- 
ens. 

Money is also used as a standard of deferred pay- 
ment. A man may want to buy a suit of clothes but 
will not have the money to pay for it until several 
weeks have passed. So he gets credit from the mer- 
chant and agrees to pay him for the suit after a cer- 
tain number of weeks. If a farmer sells his hogs and 
cattle to a buyer who does not have the ready money, 
he takes a promissory note for them in place of the 
money. He can turn this note over to the bank as 
credit to apply on some debts he may have, such as a 
mortgage on his farm. 

Money is only one of the forms of wealth with which 
man has to deal. All his material possessions, such as 
land, stock, or houses, which can be measured by 
money constitute wealth. Wealth may, therefore, be 
real property which is fixed, such as houses and land, 
or real estate. Or it may be personal property which is 
movable, such as furniture, clothing, or money itself. 

Money is now coined or made in this country only 
by the federal government, so that it will have the 
same value everywhere and will not be counterfeit, or 
false. Money may now be coined in silver, nickel, or 
copper. It may be in the form of engraved paper 
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notes. These are called greenbacks, certificates, or 
bank notes. They are engraved by the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing of the Treasury Department 
at Washington. A special paper containing silk fibers 
is made for this purpose. Great care is taken so that 
neither the steel engravings nor the paper can be du- 
plicated and money made by others than the govern- 
ment employees in the Treasury Department. 

Banks and Credit. Such transactions require the 
help of banks, which are institutions organized under 
the law to deal in money or credit. Banks are organ- 
ized under the authority of the different states or of 
the United States. They receive the people’s deposits 
of money and pay them interest on their deposits. This 
money is then loaned to others at a higher rate of 
interest than is paid to the depositors. In this way 
banks earn money just as stores do on their goods, 
buying at a low price and selling at a higher price. 
National banks also issue bank notes which cireulate 
as money. Federal Reserve banks do a banking busi- 
ness with other banks. Credit transactions permit 
banks to lend at least three fourths of all their de- 
posits and still be able to meet all normal demands 
for cash. Because of the repeated use of credit, bank 
deposits in the United States in 1946 totaled over 150 
billion dollars while the actual money of all kinds in 
circulation for the same year was only about 28 bil- 
lion dollars. 

That is to say, credit money is far more than actual 
money. A man deposits a check for fifty dollars in 
his bank and then pays his debts by drawing checks 
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against this amount. Those who receive his checks do 
the same although perhaps none of them has received 
any actual money. So one check for fifty dollars may 
cover several hundred dollars’ worth of transactions. 

Business is based on credit. A businessman does not 
need to have cash enough for all his transactions if 
his credit is good. This means that if his past record 
has been satisfactory and he is known to be able to 
pay his bills when they are due, he can then borrow 
money when he needs it to pay emergency bills. 

Business Management. A business may be under the 
control of a single individual who owns the entire 
plant and equipment. This is a proprietorship and is 
found most frequently in the small retail business 
employing only a few workers. A man may associate 
himself on equal terms with one or more additional 
helpers and so form a partnership. In that case they 
share responsibility equally for profit or loss. If the 
business is large and the owners prefer not to have 
individual responsibility, they form a corporation. 
This is a joint stock company authorized by the state, 
and it issues shares of stock showing shares of owner- 
ship. 

Economic Activities. The various activities of a 
business fall into a circle of four parts. First, the 
growth, manufacture, or preparation of goods is called 
production. These products may be grown on the 
farm, manufactured in a factory, or made serviceable 
in astore. Second, the sale of these products is called 
exchange. In the sale, money is used as a medium of 
exchange. Third, the use of the products necessary 
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to satisfy our needs is called consumption. Fourth, 
there is a division of income to determine how much 
profit has been made and what wages should be paid; 
this is called distribution. This term is also used to 
refer to the transvortation of goods. These four activ- 
ities are necessary in all business transactions and 
must remain well balanced or confusion occurs. In 
a depression, money is scarce and so the consumption 
of goods declines. This means there are high prices 
for goods sold and few sales are made. As a conse- 
quence fewer goods are produced. Or, if the goods 
are produced faster than they can be consumed, prices 
are lowered and unused stocks of goods pile up. 

When goods are produced, there are four classes of 
income. The land, or property on which the goods are 
produced, will yield rent to its owner. If a farmer 
owns his own land, he does not pay real rent, but he 
pays in other ways, such as taxes, repairs, and im- 
provements, which would equal rent. Labor, or the 
efforts of the workers who produce the goods, will 
earn wages. If the worker is the farmer’s son he may 
not receive real wages, but he will get his food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and education—things equal to wages or 
greater than wages. The capital, or money borrowed 
by anyone to buy the equipment for producing the 
goods, will draw interest for the person that lends the 
money. Finally the management, or skillful direc- 
tion of the business, should produce profits for those 
who own or plan the business for their ability and 
knowledge. No one of these features can be ignored 
in a healthy business. 
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Employee Welfare. When the employer carried on 
his trade in his own house and his helpers lived with 
him all the time, it was a simple thing for him to know 
their needs. Whether he took satisfactory care of 
them depended solely on his own desires as there were 
no rules or regulations for him to follow. 

With the growth of factories, management got far- 
ther away from labor and the close association between 
managers and workers was broken. The health and 
safety of the workers became more of a problem be- 
cause of the increased use of complicated machinery. 
Various problems arose in which the interests of cap- 
ital, management, and labor were shared, and it was 
necessary that all of these be protected. 

The health and safety of the workers is first in the 
list of these considerations. Moving machinery re- 
quires safety devices to prevent accidents from occur- 
ring. Great care must be taken to keep down the pos- 
sibility of fire. Sufficient lighting and ventilation are 
necessary in all places where workers have to spend 
hours at a time. It is just as important for workers to 
have good light at their work as it is for you to have 
good light for your studying. 

The working day was originally from ‘‘sun up to 
sun down,’’ both on the farm and for the trades. This 
twelve or fourteen-hour day gradually gave way to 
ten hours, and then to eight hours as a standard. 
Today the forty-hour week is the goal reached in many 
- industries. } 

Regulations for the employment of children are 
very recent. Children once worked in mines and fac- 
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tories for as many hours as their fathers did. Many 
of these boys never saw daylight for days at a time. 
They went down into mines before dawn, and came 
out of them after sunset. Gradually this was frowned 
upon until most of the states now have laws which do 
not permit children under fourteen to sixteen years 
of age to work, and which limit their working hours 
from forty to forty-eight hours per week. Fortunately, 
during the past generation, the percentage of em- 
ployed children has been decreasing, except in times of 
emergency, when it rises suddenly and high. An 
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amendment to the Constitution prohibiting the labor 
of persons under eighteen years of age was proposed 
in 1924, but it has been ratified, or approved, thus 
far by a few more than half the states. 

Labor Problems. Progressive states have labor laws 
which safeguard the worker in various ways. A max- 
imum of eight hours a day, with one day of rest in 
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seven, is provided in most vocations. In many indus- 
tries five days is the regular working week, with extra 
pay for extra time. 

Buildings must be fireproof, and have sufficient fire 
exits with doors opening outward. A fire-alarm sys- 
tem and fire extinguishers must be installed. Every 
part of the factory must be kept clean. Good drinking 
water must be supplied, and also individual drinking 
cups and towels. There must be sufficient light, heat, 
and ventilation. 

Dangerous machinery must be guarded and safety 
devices installed. Inspections of shops and factories 
are made by inspectors of the state labor departments. 
If a workman is injured at work, he receives a money 
allowance from an insurance fund, the amount to be 
in proportion to the seriousness of his injury. If a 
workman is killed at work, his family receives com-. 
pensation. 

Women in Industry. The number of women em- 
ployed has been increasing during the past two gen- 
erations, as the pictograph on page 206 shows. Many 
new occupations are now open to women as well as to 
men. Increased educational opportunities have also 
added to women’s interest in regular employment. 
Some states give women workers special protection 
through their labor laws. These include the following 
provisions: 

The working day is limited to eight hours and the 
week to forty-eight hours. 

The employment of women is prohibited in certain 
vocations unsuitable for them, such as mining. 
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A minimum-wage law provides that an employer 
may not pay less than enough for a decent living. 
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High Cost of Child Labor. The employment of 
children for pay in shops or factories is called child 
labor. Children working in homes or on farms are 
usually not thought of in connection with child labor, 
even though they may be paid for their work. Chil- 
dren should be safeguarded by the community more 
than any other class of workers, because of the greater 
dangers they meet. 

Child labor is the community’s most expensive labor 
problem. A child works at a great cost to himself, to 
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industry, and to society at large. The cost to the child 
is the education that he does not get; accident and dis- 
ease to which labor exposes him; play and necessary 
recreation of which it deprives him; and future 
chances for better jobs which are forfeited. Child la- 
bor costs industry the material a child wastes; the 
machinery he breaks; the repeated teaching a child re- 
quires; more carelessness and less production on the 
part of a child in comparison with adults; and low- 
ered efficiency of adults in weakened conditions as the 
result of having worked as children. The cost of child 
labor to society is the increased number of ignorant 
workers; the wrecked young lives; the lack of benefits 
of home training of which child labor deprives the 
child; and the possible increase of crime because of 
insufficient education. 

Labor Organizations. As factory conditions 
changed, there was the tendency for labor conditions 
to grow worse rather than better. The regulations for © 
the welfare of employees which we have been consid- 
ering have grown up over a period of many years. 
One of the reasons for this improvement was the grow- 
ing practice of workers to organize into unions. Al- 
though labor organizations have existed almost since 
our national government was established, they did not 
become important until much later. The American 
Federation of Labor, composed of more than a hun- 
dred national or international trade unions, was 
founded in 1886. More recently, another form of union 
based on industries was called the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organization. This includes an entire industry 
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such as the coal industry, rather than just one craft 
Lite 

Shorter hours, higher wages, the rights of collective 
bargaining, better working conditions, and higher 
standards of workmanship are considered the objects 
sought by these different unions. On the other hand, 
strikes of increasing violence, picketing, and boycotts* 
against companies said to be unfriendly to labor are 
considered disadvantages of such a system. The Taft- 
Hartley Act passed by Congress in 1947 somewhat re- 
stricted union practices. It will be seen in the picto- 
graph that strikes occur in times of prosperity rather 
than during depression. Strikes are most effective 
when the services of labor are most needed. 

Certain industries or companies maintain an open 
shop or hire any kind of labor, union or non-union. 
Others use closed shops and employ only union help. 
At times, during strikes called by union labor, injwne- 
tions, or court orders, may be issued by the court for- 
bidding such action as picketing. Employers some- 
times work against labor by lockouts or closed fae- 
tories during labor disputes. 

Government and Business. As business develops it 
comes in contact more and more with government. Of 
course, business must be taxed to bear its fair share 
of the cost of government. However, business requires 
charters, or franchises, permitting it to operate under 


a collective bargaining. The system under which the officers of a labor 
organization carry on negotiations with the employer for improved work- 
ing conditions. 

picketing. The act of persuading labor not to work during a strike. 


* boycotts. Agreements to prevent dealings with a group opposed to 
your interests, 
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certain conditions. It desires that contracts be care- 
fully preserved. It requests protective tariffs‘ so that 
it may avoid foreign competition during its growing 
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period. Certain types of businesses such as banks and 
railroads, in which failure would cause loss to a great 
mass of citizens, occasionally have been assisted by 
government loans during periods of depression. 


‘ protective tariffs. Duties on imports which protect the development of 
industries in our own country. 
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Government Regulation. But business objects to 
certain forms of government regulation, feeling that 
its opportunity for development will be crippled by 
these laws. It agrees with Thomas Jefferson in say- 
ing, ‘That government is best which governs least.”’ 

Recent federal legislation has been enacted laying 
down new policies for banking and finance and insur- 
ing payment of bank deposits. Many types of public 
businesses, such as public utilities, are strictly regu- 
lated by government. Consequently the government’s 
relation to business is becoming very important. 

The United States government, until recently, has 
not attempted to regulate labor with the exception of 
its own federal employees. The Department of Labor 
has for years aided in bettering working conditions 
by its efforts to promote the welfare of wage earners, 
especially that of women and children. Under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act legislation limited working 
hours, fixed minimum wages, and prohibited certain 
kinds of child labor. 

In order to do away with the dangers of future 
unemployment conditions, Congress passed a national 
Social Security Act in 1935 providing old-age pay- 
ments and unemployment insurance as well as other 
forms of assistance for the handicapped. In the same 
year, Congress passed the National Labor Relations 
Act providing for collective bargaining between em- 
ployees and employers. It also provided for a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to enforce the provis- 
ions of this act. This board is given power to take 
testimony in labor disputes and decide which union is 
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the proper bargaining agency. In 1938 Congress 
passed the Wages and Hours Act, making compul- 
sory a minimum wage and limiting the number of 
hours a laborer may work each day in his employment. 
In 1947, as you have read, the Taft-Hartley Act was 
passed. It formed a new basis for working out rela- 
tions between labor and management. 
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Test and Study Exercises 
Aids to Learning 
1. Recall the uses of money as a medium of exchange, a meas- 
ure of value, and a standard of deferred payment. 


2. Observe the differences between proprietorship, partner- 
ship, and corporation. 


3. Notice the changing relations of government to business 
as a result of economic depression. 


Test Exercises 


Match items in the first list with corresponding items in the 
second list by putting together on a sheet of paper the numbers 
of the items which best go together. 


1. Open shop 1. Business organized under gov- 
ernment charter. 
2. Wealth 2. The growing, making, or prep- 
aration of goods. 
3. Partnership 3. Institution organized to deal 
in money or credit. 
4. Consumption 4. Sale of goods. 
£5. Distribution 5. Material possessions valued in 
money. 
6. Proprietorship 6. Single ownership of business. 
7. Bank 7. Employment of any kind of 
labor. 
8. Production 8. Organization of labor crafts. 
9. Corporation 9. Business shared by two or 
more equally. 
10. Profits 10. Use of products to satisfy our 
needs. 

11. Social Security 11. Payment for use of capital. 
12. Collective Bargaining 12. Division of profits or wages. 
“13. Exchange 13. Old age and unemployment 

compensation. 
14. Labor union 14. Trade agreement of employ- 


ers with a union. 
Payment to managers for 
their ability and knowledge. 


15. Interest 15), 
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Suggested Activities 


1. In your United States History read the accounts given 
about the invention of the spinning jenny, the cotton gin, and 
the steam engine. How did these pave the way for the industrial 
revolution? 

2. In your Ancient History or in any encyclopedia read the 
story of the first use of money as “cow tokens.’’ What does this 
name mean? Look up the origin of the word ‘‘pecuniary’’ in the 
dictionary. 

3. Look in your library for recent articles regarding Social 
Security legislation. How is the act of 1935 being financed? 
ee Group Activity: The teacher may assign students to write 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
free samples of Consumer’s Guide, a biweekly publication. Get 
information here on prices and quality of commodities in which 
you are interested. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE COMMUNITY MELTING POT 


Preparatory Note: Any person of one country who 
enters another country to become a permanent resident is 
an immigrant. We are accustomed to think of immigrants 
as newcomers. But in America everyone is an immigrant 
or a descendant of an immigrant. Even the American 
Indians are said to have come originally from Asia. Our 
history tells us that our first immigrants were for the most 
part from England. They were soon followed by immi- 
grants from other European countries. Our newer immi- 
grants are of various kinds. They have come from all 
nations and races. They are of all religions and creeds. 
They have contributed both good and bad influences to 
America. It is necessary that immigrants become real 
Americans. We cannot have large masses of people fol- 
lowing only the customs of the lands from which they come, 
if we are to keep our country a democracy of all the people. 


Our Ancestors. The United States is one of the 
youngest, largest, wealthiest, and most progressive of 
all civilized nations. Its population is made up of im- 
migrants from many other nations. It is called the 
‘Land of the Free’’ because of its form of government. 
It is a government ‘‘of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.’? Before we consider the government 
of our country, let us see who our ancestors were. Let 
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us learn what were the problems of immigrants to our 
country, how they were educated, and how they se- 
cured citizenship. 

First Settlers. Although the abn were in Amer- 
ica long before the white men settled here, they were 
not the founders of the America of today. The settle- 
ment of Virginia in 1607 and the landing of the Pil- 
grims in 1620 on the shores of what is now Massa- 
chusetts were among the first permanent white settle- 
ments. By their courage, fortitude, and zeal, these 
pioneers won homes for themselves in the American 
wilderness. These first immigrants came to the Amer- 
ican wilderness for religious, political, or economic 
reasons. They came here so that they might have a free 
and independent home life. Since that time, other im- 
migrants have been coming to these shores for the 
same reasons, and the ideals fostered and the inde- 
pendence sought by the early settlers developed into 
the very foundation of American democracy. 

Early Immigrants. At the time of the Declaration 
of Independence several million people lived here. 
About ninety per cent of them were of English de- 
scent. However, there were settlers of other countries 
found here and there throughout the colonies. These 
were made up of various nationalities. The Swedes, 
Dutch, Germans, Scotch-Irish, and Welsh came to 
Pennsylvania; the Dutch settled also in New York; 
and the Germans, Scotch-Irish, Swiss, and French 
Huguenots settled in the Carolinas and in Georgia. 
Other later settlers came from Ireland, Norway, Swe- 
den, and Denmark. During the Revolutionary War, 
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immigration was practically at a standstill because 
during wartimes people are not allowed to move from 
one country to another. Then after peace was re- 
stored and the United States was organized under its 
own constitution as an independent nation, the French 
Revolution broke out and immigration still was lim- 
ited. The French Revolution caused a general political 
and social upheaval throughout Europe. It lasted over 
twenty years. 

The number of immigrants to the United States 
previous to 1820 is not known accurately but it 1s esti- 
mated at about five or six thousand a year. During the 
next decade it increased slowly. But in the period be- 
tween 1830 and 1840, it jumped to sixty thousand a 
year, and in the next decade, to one hundred seventy 
thousand a year. The potato famine in Ireland in 1847 
and the revolution in Germany in 1848 produced a 
great tide of migration to America. The number of 
immigrants reached three or four hundred thousand 
a year for the next thirty years. Up to 1880 immi- 
grants had come almost entirely from northern and 
western Hurope. We sometimes refer to these as the 
‘“Old Immigrants.”’ 

Later Immigrants. Those who came after 1880 are 
sometimes called the ‘‘New Immigrants.’’ They came 
mostly from southern and eastern Europe. Italy, 
Russia, Poland, Austria-Hungary, and Greece were 
all represented. These later immigrants were mostly 
unmarried men who belonged to the uneducated 
classes and so did not appreciate the value of becom- 
ing Americanized. Because of their poverty they 
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grouped themselves together in city slums where they 
were easily led by corrupt politicians and became a 
problem to our democratic form of government. 


Millions of 
Immigrants 


ee) 


immigration to the United States 


The greatest number of immigrants came in the 
decade following 1905. They reached over a million 
for each of several years. Up to 1917 there had been 
little restriction placed upon the number of white im- 
migrants. The first restriction prohibited illiterates 
from entering this country. In 1921 emergency legis- 
lation limited those coming from each country to a 
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definite percentage share of the number that had been 
previously sent from that country. The numbers al- 
lowed different countries were called quotas. In 1924 


Immigrants Early or ‘‘Old’’ Later or ‘‘ New’? 


Birthplace Northern and North- Southern and South- 
western Europe. eastern Europe. 


Education Mostly well educated. Not well educated; fre- 
quently unable to read 
and write. 


Occupation Merchants, farmers, Unskilled laborers, few 
skilled workmen, merchants. 
professional men. 


Location in which | Rural communities and Cities in slum areas. 
they settled small towns. 


Purpose in com- To establish a perma- | To gather wealth; to 
ing nent home; to escape | escape training in the 
religious persecution or | army; to return later to 
harsh government con- | Europe. 
trol. 


Kind of groups Entire families. Unmarried individuals; 
few families at first. — 


Number becoming Nearly all. Small part. 
citizens 


and again in 1927 this was modified so as to keep the 
total annual immigration down to about one hundred 
fifty thousand. A summary of these figures is given 
in the graph on page 217. 

Contrast of ‘‘Old’”’ and ‘‘New’’ Immigrants. In con- 
trasting the early and late immigrants, you will notice 
certain differences. These differences are shown in the 
table above regarding these two groups. 
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Labor Problems. Because their ways of living were 
so different, workers from southern and southeastern 
Europe could live more cheaply than those from north- 
ern Kurope. Nor did they require the same standards 
of living as native Americans. Therefore they were 
willing to work for much lower wages than the native 
Americans and began to replace them in industry. 
This created an employment problem of grave impor- 
tance and resulted in a great deal of dissatisfaction. 
This condition especially existed in cities on the At- 
lantic coast where so many of these immigrants settled. 

Employment. One difficult problem of the newer 
immigrant has always been to obtain satisfactory em- 
ployment. Having been trained on the farms of Eur- 
ope they found industrial life in the big cities won- 
derful but terrifying. Hard labor was usually all they 
could secure and that only as occasional demands oc- 
curred. In the large cities they were offered help by 
free employment bureaus which brought them into 
contact with those who needed workers. Various wel- 
fare organizations such as the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, the Knights 
of Columbus, the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
or the Salvation Army also gave them help. These or- 
ganizations helped the immigrants to prepare to hold 
these positions as well as to get them. However, with 
all this help, many of the newcomers were frequently 
unemployed. 

Housing. As the newer immigrants flocked to the 
larger cities they grouped themselves together in col- 
onies of their own kind. The ‘‘Little Italy”’ or ‘Little 
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Russia’”’ in many of our cities almost duplicated the 
European standards of living. As a rule only foreign 
newspapers were read and the English language was 
hardly heard in places of worship or other spots where 
they gathered. For these reasons American ideals of 
government were of little importance in their daily 
lives. These immigrants did not intend to become a 
part of the new country but continued to think of 
themselves as Europeans transplanted for a time into 
America. 

Because they were ignorant and poorly paid, they 
lived wherever they could. The poorest dwellings were 
all that they could afford. Because they did not under- 
stand American conditions of living they accepted the 
tenements as necessary. he unsanitary conditions, to 
which we referred before (See page 183), also caused 
dissatisfaction. Their children had no place to play 
except in the streets. There they learned defiance of 
the law rather than respect for American ideals. 

Congestion. This crowding together in these un- 
sightly districts, called slums, had a serious influence 
on American city life. Although the immigrants them- 
selves were obviously not to blame, yet their presence 
in such large numbers produced these slums in the 
cities. The very fact that the immigrants retained 
their European customs and languages and that they 
did not learn to read and write English made it diffi- 
cult for them to secure employment and kept them 
poor. Their poverty made crime desirable, so that 
gangs grew and crime prospered. Often, boys in gangs 
turned to petty stealing so as to appear heroes in the 
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eyes of their leaders. Their success in stealing fre- 
quently led to more serious crimes. 

Fortunately this was true of only a small part of 
the whole group of immigrants. Many foreigners have 
added greatly to our cultural values in music, art, lit- 
erature, and science. The Hungarian, Michael Pupin, 
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Immigrants in the Promised Land 


as a youth of sixteen was almost penniless when he 
landed at Ellis Island over sixty years ago, and yet 
he became a professor at Columbia University and 
one of the great inventors of his day. The German, 
Walter Damrosch, came to America at the age of 
nine and has been a great leader in the musical life 
of our country. The little Russian girl, Mary Antin, 
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learned her first lesson of America in the slums of 
Boston under conditions that would have seemed very 
bad to many of us. But America became the Promised 
Land about which she wrote years afterward. 

Education of Immigrants. The education of immi- 
grant children is not very different from that of na- 
tive-born children. Some time is spent in learning the 
new language but after this has been accomplished 
they fit readily into the new environment. Soon it is 
difficult to distinguish them from the others. 

But this is not the case with their parents. Their 
education in Europe, as a rule, has been very brief 
and they have no desire to face the terrors of school in 
a foreign land. But Americanization classes have been 
held out to them as an opportunity to better their liv- 
ing and working conditions. In these classes they 
gradually learn to read and write the English lan- 
guage. There they can prepare for citizenship. But in 
addition they learn the American ideals of freedom, 
co-operation, and respect for law and order. 

Knowledge of the new language helps them to obtain 
work. It also helps them to learn how to avoid dangers 
in the use of machinery while working. The new lan- 
guage enables them to deal with those who do not 
speak their native language. It also gives them a 
chance to improve their methods of living and even 
to learn new kinds of work. Finally their knowledge 
of our language and customs improves their relations 
with their growing children and helps the children 


to look upon their parents as ‘‘Americans”’ rather 
than as ‘‘foreigners.”’ 
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The public libraries of most villages and cities offer 
a great amount of free information to immigrants who 
are becoming Americanized. Books, magazines, and 
newspapers may be read daily in the reading rooms of 
the libraries at no cost. Books may also be borrowed 
and taken home for a week or two. The library is one 
of the best adult education institutions in our country. 
In towns with evening schools, and also where no eve- 
ning schools exist, the public library offers an op- 
portunity for the uneducated to improve themselves 
in many different ways. 

Assimilation of Immigrants. Immigrants must be 
made to feel that they are a part of our large com- 
munity, rather than of their own small foreign com- 
munity, if they are to be content and happy with their 
lot. America is constantly striving to do this. Nearly 
forty million immigrants have been welcomed to the 
United States since its beginning. The poverty, un- 
happiness, and oppression which caused them to come 
here have been decreased. Many of them have found 
peace and happiness and have prospered. They must 
come to respect America and its institutions, obey its 
laws, be peaceful, honest, and industrious, and become 
naturalized Americans. 

Advantages of Citizenship. A naturalized citizen 
of the United States has many advantages over an 
alien. He may help to select the officials of the local, 
state, and national governments, by voting at all elec- 
tions. He may be elected to any public office in the 
United States except the office of President or Vice- 
President. He may obtain passports to travel abroad 
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under the protection of the United States flag. He 
may obtain public land from the government in un- 
developed parts of the country, upon which to build a 
permanent house for himself. He may apply for any 
position he chooses, enter into business for himself, 
and own his own property. He may serve on juries 
in the courts. He is entitled to all the other guarantees 
given by the Constitution of the United States. 

Immigration Laws. It is the duty of a nation to 
protect its citizens and to preserve itself and its form 
of government. America does not welcome those who 
would interfere with her liberty, happiness, and pros- 
perity. Our immigration laws provide that such per- 
sons as anarchists, who plot to overthrow all forms of 
government, be excluded from this country and sent 
back to their own country. 

Our immigration laws provide also for a similar 
exclusion and deportation, at any time, of those who 
are a danger to our country through disease, crime, 
or immorality. It would be harmful both to this coun- 
try and to its citizens to admit without restriction all 
who desire to come. 

Securing Citizenship. The fourteenth amendment 
states that, ‘‘All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States and of the state 
wherein they reside.’’ Also foreign-born children | 
under twenty-one become naturalized when their par- 
ents become citizens. 

The alien of white or African race may file his in- 
tention of naturalization as soon after his arrival as 
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he wishes, if he is eighteen years of age or over. Two 
years after these first papers have been filed, and 
after five years of continuous residence in this coun- 
try, he may take his second step and file his petition 
for citizenship. He must do this, however, not more 
than seven years after he has declared his intention to 
become a citizen. This petition must be signed by the 
applicant and he must be able to speak English. 
Thirty days later he may appear before the court to 
take the oath of allegiance to support the Constitution 
of the United States. 

American citizenship is too high an honor to be 
given away thoughtlessly, and for this reason careful 
restrictions are placed on those who desire our citi- 
zenship. However, even though it has been necessary 
for us to limit the number of immigrants we admit, 
America welcomes to her shores those who are sound 
and healthy in mind and body, those who have unques- 
tioned character, and who are honest, thrifty, and in- 
dustrious. America welcomes such who want to be 
naturalized and to make this country their home. 


Test and Study Exercises 


Aids to Learning 


1. Distinguish between the old and the new immigrants in 
matters of birthplace, education, occupation, and purpose in 
coming to America. 

2. Remember that many immigrants have added greatly to 
our cultural values in music, art, literature, and science. 

3. Observe the many helps that adult education has been to 
the immigrant in the necessary process of Americanization. 
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Test Exercises 


On a separate sheet of paper give the letter for the correct 
answer for each statement. 

1. Prominent among the early settlers in New York were the 
(a) Swedes, (b) French Huguenots, (c) Dutch, (d) Welsh. 

2. The largest number of immigrants came to this country 
in the decade (a) 1880-1890, (6) 1905-1915, (c) 1830-1840, (d) 
1890-1900. 

3. One of the most valuable Adult Education Agencies is the 
(a) Public Library, (b) Free Employment Office, (c) Salvation 
Army, (d) Public Parks. ; 

4, An immigrant who became influential in the musical life 
of America was (@) Walter Damrosch, (b) Michael Pupin, (c) 
Mary Antin, (d) Edward Bok. 

5. The most important privilege of citizenship is (a) use of 
public libraries, (b) owning property, (c) right to vote. 

6. Before an immigrant may become a citizen he must live 
in the United States (a) five consecutive years, (b) five years, 
(c) two years, (d) seven years. 


Suggested Activities 


1. With the help of your librarian, study the biographies of 
such immigrants as Mary Antin, Edward Bok, Michael Pupin, 
John Muir, Edward Steiner, Andrew Carnegie, or Jacob Riis and 
discover the characteristics which contributed to their success. 

2. (a) Consult a world almanac or encyclopedia regarding 
the change in immigration flow into the United States. (b) Make 
a table showing the changes in United States immigration and 
emigration by decades from 1820 to 1940. 

3. On an outline map of the United States indicate by differ- 
ent colors the nations which were most frequently represented 
in the original settlements. Some states may require more than 
one color. 

4. How many different nationalities are suggested by the 
first thirty names in your telephone directory? 

5. Group Activity: The teacher may ask each pupil to in- 
quire from his parents the different nationalities represented in 
his own family for the past four generations. What nations 
represented by the largest number of the ancestors of all pupils? 

6. Group Activity: If you live near a city, the teacher may 


take the class on a trip to a social-settlement house to study their 
Americanization work. 


SECTION IV 


YOUR GOVERNMENT AND ITS CITIZENS 


Government depends on laws, or rules, which all 
citizens are expected to obey. Whenever your father or 
your mother tells you to do something or punishes 
you for disobeying some rule of your home, you are 
being governed. If the members of your family co- 
operate, or work together, you and the other members 
of your family are united in the government of your 
home. Suppose you help pay the expenses of your 
home. That is, suppose you turn over to your parents 
at least a portion of what you earn with the under- 
standing that it will become a part of the family in- 
come. You are financing the government of your home. 
Whenever you do anything about your home to make 
it a better place in which to live, you are upholding 
the government of your home. 

Try to think, now, of your relations with others out- 
side the home in much the same way that you think of 
your associations with the members of your family. If 
you do this, you will see what your attitude toward 
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government should be. You will find many similarities 
between the government of your home and the govern- 
ments of your school, your community, your county, 
your state, and your nation. You will find that it is 
necessary for you to obey the rules of these other gov- 
ernments, too. 

On many occasions you will be asked to support and 
uphold these governments with your loyalty, with 
your influence, with your participation in various ac- 
tivities, and with your money. 

Since you are a citizen of the United States, you 
have certain privileges which citizens of many other 
nations do not have. You can tell your representatives 
what you think should be done and how you think it 
should be done. You have already noted in preceding 
chapters of this book how citizens of the United States 
work together for the benefit of their government. 
You will find many more such examples. 

In the next four chapters you will study the steps 
our forefathers took to bring this country into being. 
You will learn about the various experiments made in 
self-government, how some of them were successful, 
and how others failed. You will see how these experi- 
ments finally led to the development of our plan of 
government, the Constitution of the United States. 
Certain fundamental principles will be emphasized to 
guide you in all your relationships with government. 
It will be pointed out to you how the supreme law of 
our nation must be followed by every one of your gov- 
ernments. You will be helped to realize how citizens 
may unite in government for each other’s benefit. 


CHAPTER XVII i 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF YOUR GOVERNMENT 


Preparatory Norse: You have often heard the saying, 
**A burnt child dreads the fire.’’ The men who wrote the 
Constitution of the United States knew the evils of bad 
government—the evil of tyranny and the evil of weakness. 
They were anxious to avoid these faults. Their purpose 
was to establish a government that would not be so strong 
as to oppress the people yet powerful enough to protect 
them. You will find in your study of the Constitution the 
results of this policy. Every article and every section of 
the Constitution was put into it for a definite reason. Many 
of those reasons grew out of unpleasant experiences of the 
past. Others grew out of successful achievements in 
government, both in the colonies and in other parts of 
the world. 


Past Experiments in Government. The men who 
were most responsible for the Constitution of the 
United States were great students of history. They 
naturally were influenced by the more recent events 
of colonial history. But they also were guided by the 
history of the more distant past as they drew up the 
plan of our government. 

Hundreds of years before Christ was born, the citi- 
zens of Athens, in Greece, decided that all of them to- 
gether would be the government. They called their 
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government a demokratia. Demos was their word for 
people, and kratos meant rule or government. The 
general plan of government which those early Athe- 
nians developed was based on the principle that in a 
democracy the people rule. 

The plan of government of the ancient Romans was 
also of great help to the founders of our government. 
It was somewhat different from that of the Athenians. 
The Romans set up a form of government which they 
called a res publica. In their republic, as we would 
call it, they governed themselves through represen- 
tatives elected every year by the people. In other 
words, they had a representative form of government. 

Many centuries passed. One summer day on the out- 
skirts of the city of London, the most important men 
of England gathered together, prepared to lead an 
army against their king. They demanded of him that 
he share the rule of England with them. The king was 
forced to agree and signed what is now known as the 
Magna Charta or Great Charter. With the Great 
Charter as a guide, the leading men of England gradu- 
ally gained more and more power over their kings. 
Several hundred years later, in 1689, when a new king 
came to the throne, they told him that from that time 
on they would take almost complete control of their 
government. The king would be expected to rule in 
the way the people, through their representatives, 
wanted him to rule. 

The House of Burgesses. In the meantime a group 
of Englishmen had come to the New World and had 
started the colony at Jamestown. Here they developed 
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a plan which was the beginning of representative gOv- 
ernment in America. The form of government set up 
by those early Virginians was something like this: 
Representatives from each of the eleven different com- 
munities in the colony made an agreement with the 
king’s governor. By this agreement two representa- 
tives from each settlement would form with the gov- 
ernor a House of Burgesses, which would be a general 
council for all matters of colony-wide interest. Since 
each local community would have individual problems, 
matters of a purely local nature were left to the citi- 
zens of the local community to decide. This plan of 
representative government worked out very satisfac- 
torily, for the people felt that they now had a voice in 
the affairs of their government. 

The Mayflower Compact. Before the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth Rock in 1620, they drew up the famous 
Mayflower Compact. By this compact they agreed 
that (1) all would assist in making the laws under 
which they would be governed and (2) all would 
obey the laws which they themselves should make. 

The Will to Freedom. With the examples of the 
House of Burgesses and the Mayflower Compact to 
guide them, each of the other colonies eventually 
gained a large measure of self-government. Certain 
events occurred which have very greatly influenced 
our lives. Among these was the struggle for religious 
freedom begun by Roger Williams in the Massachu- 
setts Bay colony. This same freedom was fought for 
and won in the colony of Maryland and in other col- 


onies as well. In time the principle of religious free- 
* 
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dom became firmly established throughout all thirteen 
colonies. 

Other ideals also became realities, such as freedom 
of speech and freedom of the press. In addition, many 
other freedoms grew and prospered in this new land. 

The people who settled in what is now the United 
States but was then a land inhabited by Indians did 
so because they wanted freedom. They wanted to wor- 
ship God according to their own consciences and in 
their own way. They wanted to have a voice in their 
government. They were willing to make great sacri- 
fices. They had strong will power and the courage to 
earry out their plans. It is due in large part to the 
honest motives, the wise plans, and the courage of our 
forefathers that the United States has become the 
great nation it is today. 

Declaration of Independence. After much struggl- 
ing, suffering, and sacrificing, our ancestors were pre- 
pared to go to war, if necessary, to gain their rights. 
The First Continental Congress, which met September 
d, 1774, was composed of great American leaders. The 
course of action recommended at this first congress 
was safe but determined. At the Second Continental 
Congress, which met in May, 1775, plans for indepen- 
dence at any cost were decided upon. Accordingly, after 
debate and deliberation the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was adopted July 4, 1776. The fourth day of 
July, which commemorates the birth of our nation, is 
celebrated each year with great enthusiasm. 

Articles of Confederation. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence proclaimed the colonies a free nation. Many 

¢ 
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serious problems now confronted the newborn nation. 
A set of rules or laws was necessary to govern and 
guide the people. The same congress that drew up 
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the Declaration of Independence appointed a commit- 
tee to draw up a set of laws. These laws were known 
as the Articles of Confederation. It required five 
years, from 1776 to 1781, to obtain the signatures of 
all the colonies and to adjust matters finally. During 
these five years the only central government for the 
colonies was the weak government of the Continental 
Congress. The country was governed under the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation from 1781 to 1789. 

Weakness of the Confederacy. You recall that the 
early colonists came from different countries. You re- 
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call that they had different customs, languages, and 
methods of doing things. In view of this, it is only 
natural that they had considerable difficulty in or- 
ganizing the first national government. 

Under the Articles of Confederation, Congress con- 
sisted of but one house, which represented the states 
as such rather than the people. The small states with 
only a few inhabitants had just as many votes in Con- 
gress as the large states. There was no President. 
There were no national courts. Congress could make 
treaties but could not compel the states to obey them. 
It could borrow money but could not guarantee its 
repayment. Each state levied its own taxes, and it 
often happened that Congress had no money and could 
not pay its obligations. It could recommend taxation 
for the support of the central government but could 
not enforce the collection of taxes. In general, Con- 
gress lacked power to enforce the laws it passed. 

The United States Constitution. The American 
leaders of that day recognized the weaknesses of the 
existing government. They wanted to strengthen it. 
As a result of the influence of such men as Hamilton, 
Madison, Franklin, and Washington, delegates from 
twelve states met in convention at Philadelphia in 
1787 to revise the Articles of Confederation. George 
Washington was chosen president of the convention. 
The meetings were held in Independence Hall, shown 
in the photograph on the opposite page. 

Nothing was said in the instructions to the dele- 
gates about framing a new constitution. Their sole 
work was to remodel the old Articles of Confederation. 
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When the convention assembled, however, it was soon 
realized by such leaders as Madison and Hamilton that 
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what was needed was an entirely new and different 
framework of government, which would correct the 
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errors and remedy the evils of the Articles of Confed- 
eration. These men realized that it was impossible to 
change the Articles sufficiently to satisfy these urgent 
needs. Although many differences of opinion devel- 
oped, the majority of delegates felt the need for an 
entirely new constitution. Therefore the Articles were 
discarded, and the convention set about to draft a new 
framework of government. 

The Large States vs. the Small States. At first two 
plans were presented. The one which appealed to the 
delegates was known as the Virginia plan. The Vir- 
ginia delegation was composed of men of high intel- 
lectual ability, who were well informed on the funda- 
mental principles of government. The Virginia plan 
was drawn up by Madison and presented by Randolph. 
It proposed a complete change in the governmental 
structure of the new national government from that 
provided for in the Articles of Confederation. One of 
its most important features was that the individual 
citizen should be directly responsible to the central 
government. There were to be three measurably in- 
dependent but co-operating branches of the govern- 
ment: a legislative or lawmaking department, an 
executive or law-enforcing department, and a judicial 
or law-interpreting department. 

According to this plan there was to be a congress 
composed of two houses. This body was to have power 
to legislate on all matters of national concern and to 
have authority over the states in these matters. Rep- 
resentation in both of these houses was to be based 
on population. All major offices of the executive and 
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Judicial departments of government were to be filled 
by appointments of the congress. It was clear that 
the congress would have the final control of the gov- 
ernment and that consequently the populous, larger 
states would be in control of the central government. 

The smaller states, fearing that they would not 
have a fair share of authority, objected. This resulted 
in a small-state plan introduced by Paterson of New 
Jersey and known as the New Jersey plan. This plan 
provided that there should be but one house in con- 
gress, and that all states should have equal represen- 
tation. 

For a time there was danger of a deadlock and a 
failure of the convention to form any government at 
all. However, after much discussion and many com- 
promises, a plan was agreed upon which took care of 
the interests of both the large and small states. The 
Connecticut delegation made the suggestion which 
brought this about. It was agreed that there should 
be an upper house, called the Senate, in which repre- 
sentation was to be equal, and a lower house, known 
as the House of Representatives, in which represen- 
tation was to be based on population. 

The problem of ratification, or approval, of the Con- 
stitution was an important one. It was provided that 
the Constitution should be considered for ratification 
in each of the states by a state convention elected by 
the voters for that purpose. The Constitution was to 
go into effect as soon as it was ratified by nine of the 
thirteen states. The issue of ratification brought about 
the first political parties in the United States. Those 
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who favored the adoption of the Constitution were 
called Federalists and those who opposed, Antifed- 
eralists. 

Division of Powers. The United States Constitution 
provides for a federal form of government. Powers 
are divided between the national government and the 
states. This division of powers is an underlying prin- 
ciple of our Constitution. 

Under our federal system the national government 
is supreme over the states. This principle is stated in 
Article VI of the Constitution in the following words: 
‘‘This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under the au- 
thority of the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every state shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws 
of any state to the contrary notwithstanding.’’ This 
means that if a state law conflicts with a national law, 
the judges of that state must enforce the national law. 
Moreover, the federal courts have the power to de- 
cide, when a case comes up for trial, whether or not 
a certain state law conflicts with the national law. 

The Constitution provides that governmental 
powers shall be distributed according to the follow- 
ing plan: 

Powers given exclusively to the national govern- 
ment are enumerated in the Constitution. These 
powers, which affect the country as a whole, include 
the conduct of foreign affairs, the regulation of for- 
eign and interstate commerce, the declaring of war, 
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the making of treaties, the coinage of money, and the 
regulation of weights and measures. 

Powers left to the states are not enumerated in the 
Constitution. These include, as stated in the Tenth 
Amendment, all those powers which are not given to 
the national government by the Constitution and are 
not prohibited by it to the states. 

Powers belonging to both national and state gov- 
ernments are said to be concurrent powers because 
both have the right to exercise authority in the same 
field. Such a power, for example, is that of taxation. 

Powers forbidden to the national government in- 
clude taxing exports and levying direct taxes except 
those levied in proportion to population. Congress is 
also forbidden to make such laws as may interfere 
with freedom of speech and of the press and with the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms. 

Powers forbidden to the state government include 
making treaties or alliances, coining money, laying 
import or export taxes, keeping troops or ships of 
war in time of peace (except with the consent of Con- 
gress), and engaging in war except when invaded. 

Powers forbidden to both national and state gov- 
ernments include passing an ex post facto law’ or a 
bill of attainder” and granting a title of nobility. The 
Fifteenth Amendment states that neither national nor 
state governments shall deny or abridge, on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, the 


tex post facto law. A law providing punishment for acts committed 


before the law was passed. na ; : 
2 bill of attainder. A legislative act which inflicts punishment without a 


judicial trial. 
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right of citizens of the United States to vote. The 
Nineteenth Amendment forbids discrimination in this 
respect on account of sex. van 
Significance of the Constitution. The Constitution 
of the United States is worthy of study because it is 
the framework of the government under which we 


—,* © Hwing Gallotag 
Signing the Constitution 
live. All of us, through our participation in govern- 
ment, may someday infiuence this government. We 
should study the Constitution because it is one of the 
best in the world and because it has exerted wide- 
spread influence upon the constitutions of other states, 
particularly those of the South American republics. 
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Gladstone, the famous British statesman, once re- 
marked, ‘‘The American constitution is the most won- 
derful work ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man.’’ James Bryce, another 
British statesman, said of this document, ‘‘It ranks 
above every other written constitution for the intrin- 
sic excellence of its scheme; its adaptation to the cir- 
cumstances of the people; the simplicity, brevity, and 
precision of its language; its judicious mixture of 
definition in principle with elasticity in details.”’ 

Summary of the United States Constitution. A na- 
tional constitution is a document which explains the 
form of a nation’s government and points out the 
powers that may be exercised by that government. 
Considered as a whole, a constitution has four funda- 
mental characteristics. First, it explains the source 
of authority; second, it provides for the organization 
of the government; third, it provides for making its 
own amendments; and fourth, it guarantees indivi- 
dual liberty. 

The Constitution of the United States does this in 
the following way. First, the Preamble to the Consti- 
tution explains that the supreme authority lies with 
the people. It does this by saying, ‘‘ We, the people of 
the United States, ....do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America.”’ 

Second, the organization of the government is pro- 
vided for. Article I outlines in detail the legislative 
department of government. Article II deals with the 
executive department. Article III provides for the 
judicial department. In the organization of our gov- 
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ernment the Constitution divides all governmental 
powers between two governments. One is the national, 
or central, government, now located at Washington, 
D. C.; the other is the state government, centered at 
the capital of each state. Article IV explains this di- 
vision of powers between the two governments and 
guarantees to every state a republican form of gov- 
ernment. 

Third, Article V provides for the making of amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

Fourth, individual liberty is guaranteed. Article I 
states that the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus* 
shall not be suspended, and that no bill of attainder or 
ex post facto law shall be passed. The individual’s lib- 
erty is guaranteed more particularly in the first ten 
amendments. These prohibit the government of the 
United States from interfering with freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, or freedom of worship. 
They prohibit the government from searching homes 
without a warrant, or from quartering soldiers in 
the homes of the people in time of peace without their 
consent, or from doing many other things which might 
be unjust. These amendments also provide for trial 
by jury. The Thirteenth Amendment prohibits slavery 
within the United States or any territory under its 
jurisdiction. Other amendments concern the organi- 
zation and management of the government. 


* writ of habeas corpus. A court order requiring that a person be 
brought immediately before a civil court to learn the reason for his im- 
prisonment or detention. 
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Amending the Constitution. The methods by which 
the Constitution of the United States can be amended 
are more difficult than those of any other nation. An 
amendment may be proposed by a two-thirds vote of 
the two houses of Congress. An amendment may also 
be proposed at a national convention called by Con- 
gress at the request of the legislatures of two thirds 
of the states. In either case the amendment must be 
ratified by the legislatures of three fourths of the 
states or by special conventions in three fourths of 
the states. . 

The Unwritten Constitution. The Constitution 
alone gives us an incomplete knowledge of the op- 
eration of our government. To understand our gov- 
ernmental system completely, we must study the po- 
litical customs and practices which are known as the 
“‘unwritten constitution.”’ 

For example, political parties were not provided for 
in the Constitution, but they are, nevertheless, among 
the most significant influences in the operation of the 
United States government. The part played by politi- 
cal parties in nominating the President is one in- 
stance of the importance they have assumed. An- 
other body authorized by custom rather than by the 
Constitution is the President’s cabinet. We find no 
mention of such a body in the Constitution, but it has 
become an extremely important institution of our 
government. 

The Development of Political Parties. There were 
no political parties as we know them, before the Con- 
stitution was ratified. The Federalists and the Anti- 
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federalists were just coming into being. People dis- 
agreed with one another on important governmental 
questions, but there was no organization of those 
who favored some particular policy. For example, 
Jefferson was very much against a strong national 


wing Galloway 


Washington and His Cabinet 
Washington, Knox, Hamilton, Jefferson, Randolph 


government, and Hamilton was very much in favor 
of a strong national government. Both men urged 
their views, but neither was backed by any definite 
organization. Washington appointed both men to 
important offices in his cabinet. 

Washington did not believe in political parties. He 
thought of any organization of that kind as a trouble- 
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some faction. He appointed both Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton to important offices in his cabinet. However, he 
was not able to get them to work together. Both men 
resigned several times, but Washington would not ac- 
cept the resignation of either. Finally Jefferson be- 
gan organizing his supporters. Washington decided 
that he could not have men holding opposite views on 
public questions in his administration. As he agreed 
with Hamilton rather than with Jefferson, he accepted 
Jefferson’s resignation. Jefferson, freed from his ob- 
ligations as a member of the government, organized 
our first active political party. It was called the Dem- 
ocratic-Republican party and later the Democratic 
party. The government leaders in power at the time 
favored a strong national government and were called 
Federalists. 

The Uses of Political Parties. A political party may 
be defined as a voluntary organization whose members 
believe in certain principles and policies of govern- 
ment and who nominate and try to elect men to pub- 
lic office who will carry out these principles and poli- 
cies. In our country, since Jefferson’s organization, 
we have always had two major parties. One or the 
other has always controlled the government. Some- 
times a major party dies out and is succeeded by a 
new party, as was the case between 1850 and 1860 
when the Republican party replaced the Whigs as 
one of the major parties. The important work of a 
political party is the nomination and election of its 
candidates to public office and the selection of its own 
party leaders. 
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In a democracy political parties seem necessary. 
There is no other way that people can influence gov- 
ernment except through organizations which elect the 
officials who carry out the policies of government. In 
an absolute monarchy or a dictatorship, parties are 
not necessary because the people have no voice in the 
government. In fact, a political party in opposition 
to such a government is considered treasonable, and 
its members are punished or driven out of the coun- 
try. Sometimes by dishonest and unfair methods men 
get control of a political party in a city or state and 
use that control for private gain to themselves, their 
friends, and their supporters. These men are called 
bosses. They are interested in governmental con- 
tracts, the control of purchasing agents, and many 
kinds of petty graft. Such men are enemies of good 
government and a great handicap to the party to 
which they attach themselves. Too many such bosses 
will cause a party to die. 

The Organization of Political Parties. Our political 
parties are highly organized working bodies. The na- 
tional party organizations are based upon the party 
organizations in the states. In most states these or- 
ganizations are now controlled by law and, therefore, 
are much alike. The important unit in the organiza- 
tion is the county or city committee. These commit- 
tees are composed of representatives from the town- 
ships or wards. The chairman of the county or city 
committee is the leader of the party in the county 
or city. Each party has a state committee, usually 
composed of representatives from the congressional 
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districts of the state. The chairman of the state com- 
mittee is the leader of the party in the state. In each 
state there is also a national committeeman and a 
national committeewoman. These representatives of 
the party, when called together by the national chair- 
man, form the national committee of the party. 

Such in brief is the organization of our two major 
political parties. The political party is the agency 
through which every citizen may express himself on- 
the questions of government. Membership in a politi- 
eal party is the only practical way in which a citizen 
can have a voice in his government. That does not 
mean that he must vote for every man his party nom- 
inates for office. Sometimes a unit like a county or 
city is controlled by a politician who has the power to 
dictate who shall be nominated for the various offices. 
In such cases it becomes the duty of the good citizen 
to disregard the party ticket and vote for those who 
will make honest, efficient officers. New issues may 
arise. The party he has been connected with may take 
what he thinks is the wrong side on a new issue. If the 
issue is of great importance, it may become his duty 
to change parties in order that he may exert an influ- 
~ ence for what he thinks is the right solution of the 
new question. 

The Australian Ballot. One of the most important 
reforms required by party organizations was the bal- 
lot. At first the voter indicated by voice for which 
candidate he wished to vote, but later it was neces- 
sary to indicate on paper the choice between candi- 
dates. The Australian ballot is a form which has come 
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into use in most states. The names of all candidates 
of a party are printed in one column. This arrange- 
ment enables the voter to vote a straight party ticket 
- by placing a mark at the top of a column under the 
heading of the voter’s party. 

Along with the Australian ballot came secret vot- 
ing. Laws require polling places to be equipped with 
booths. The voter is given his ballot and goes into a 
booth alone, where he prepares it for the ballot box. 
Provisions are made for allowing election officials to 
mark the ballot of any voter who cannot mark his 
own. 


Test and Study Exercises 


Aids to Learning 

1. Notice that the origins of our form of government go back 
to the time of ancient Athens. 

2. Note that all government has grown out of attempts to 
solve common problems, 

3. Observe that the division of powers between the national 
government and the states is an underlying principle of the Con- 
stitution. 


Test Exercises 

On a separate sheet of paper write the following sentences in- 
cluding the missing words. 

1. The leading men of England forced their king to sign the 
ee , or Great Charter, which gave them a voice in the 
affairs of government. 

2. The___ ___ _~__, organized in 1619 in Virginia, marks 
the beginning of representative government in America. 

3. The early settlers of our country wanted freedom of _ —_, 
=, ane —— 10 their new home. 

4. The United States was governed from 1781 to 1789 under 
pees Tile) S 
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5. The United States Constitution divides power between the 
+... govermmentiand the {2.5% 

6. The Preamble to the Constitution indicates that the 
supreme authority les with the _—_~_. 

7. Among the political practices of the ‘‘unwritten consti- 
tution’’ are the formation of ___ ~~~. 

Se alis biota ee the names of all candidates of a poli- 
tical party are printed in one column. 


Suggested Activities 


1. With the help of your librarian, locate magazine articles 
describing the last presidential election. Write in parallel 
columns the most important planks or principles in the party 
platforms of the Republicans and Democrats and decide which 
of these have been carried out thus far. 

2. Locate the political addresses made by the successful 
candidate for the Presidency at the last presidential election. 
How far have these statements been adhered to by the President? 

3. List the leading statesmen who favored the new Consti- 
tution in 1787; list those who opposed it. 

4, Write a series of arguments for continuing the two-party 
system of elections for our national government, 

5. Group Activity: With the help of your teacher, nominate 
and elect a class president, vice-president, and secetary. See 
that all voters have first registered. Use the Australian ballot. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
CITIZENS UNITED IN GOVERNMENT 


Preparatory Note: One straw is easily broken. But 
try to break a broom! Those many weak straws, tightly 
bound together, have become strong. As one person in a 
world of 2,000,000,000, you are helpless. But as one citizen 
of the United States, you have approximately 150,000,000 
fellow citizens to help you. Very few of these 150,000,000 
even know you. Yet you can count on them. For they are 
united with you in a great nation. That which unites the 
citizens of our country is the government of the United 
States. 


Two Ideals of Government. In 1830 the great orator 
and statesman Daniel Webster, in his ‘‘Reply to 
Hayne,’’ closed with these words: ‘‘Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and inseparable.’’ In 
that. expression Webster combined the two great 
ideals of our national government. The development 
of each can be traced throughout our colonial history. 
Both were written into our national constitution at 
the time of the organization of our republic. These 
two great principles of union and liberty have fur- 
nished the issues around which the struggles of our 
development as a nation have taken place. 

Union. The idea of union was not a matter of great 
importance to the early colonists. In the early period 
the settlements were widely separated, and the in- 
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habitants were few. Travel was difficult. To go from 
one colony to another was often a long and tiresome 
journey requiring many days. Settlements even 
within a single colony were often so far apart that the 
government of the colony was greatly handicapped. 
Under these circumstances the colonists were inter- 
ested chiefly in the affairs of their local community 
or their own colony and cared little or nothing about 
distant colonies. Furthermore, the colonists were not 
all of similar background. They came from various 
countries of Europe and spoke different languages. 
They came to America for various reasons. Some came 
to find adventure. Some came to get rich. Others fled 
the tyrannical governments of Europe in order to 
find political freedom in America. Others came that 
they might enjoy here the religious freedom denied 
them in their former homeland. 

Under such circumstances the idea of union devel- 
oped slowly. It was encouraged only by necessity of 
one kind or another. Usually it was the necessity for 
defense against some outside force. The settlements 
along the frontier were open to attack by hostile In- 
dians. Later, the French, aiding the Indians, threat- 
ened to hem in the English colonists between the 
mountains and the sea. Such dangers compelled the 
colonists to consider various means of defense. There 
are a number of instances of efforts to secure union 
among the colonies. These were important precedents 
for the development of a ‘‘more perfect union’’ under 
the Constitution of the United States. The attempts 
made to secure union were as follows: 
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1. The New England Confederation of 1643 was an 
organization of four New England colonies for the 
purpose of defense against the Indians. 

2. King James IT’s merger of eight distinct colonial 
governments brought all New England, New York, 
and New Jersey under the rule of one governor in 
1688. This union was a complete failure for two rea- 
sons. First, it abolished all colonial assemblies in the 
colonies affected; and, second, it did not provide for 
a new representative assembly of the united colonies. 

3. The Congress of Albany, held in 1754, at which 
seven colonies were represented, made an attempt to 
unite the colonies. Benjamin Franklin wrote a con- 
stitution, which the congress adopted, providing for 
the union of the colonies. However, the constitution 
was rejected by the colonies because they thought it 
meant the loss of their liberty. The British govern- 
ment objected to it because they thought it provided 
too much liberty. 

4. The Stamp Act Congress of 1765 brought to- 
gether representatives from nine colonies to protest 
against the new tax. The colonists thought this tax 
interfered with the liberty of the colonies. 

5. The First Continental Congress met in 1774, and 
twelve of the thirteen colonies were represented. The 
purpose of the Congress was to protest against British 
interference with the liberties of the colonies and to 
organize for resistance. 

6. The Second Continental Congress, which formed 
our national government from 1775 to 1781, carried 
on the war in defense of the liberties of the colonies. 
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In 1776, in order to secure complete liberty, it declared 
the independence of the colonies and created a new 
nation, the United States of America. 

7. The Articles of Confederation provided for a 
permanent union of the states in a confederation. It 
included a Congress, which became our national gov- 
ernment from 1781 to 1789. This government failed 
because it was not able to protect the liberty and rights 
of individuals nor to preserve order. Without order 
there can be no liberty. 

8. The Constitution of the United States and the 
government organized under it in 1789 marked the 
end of experimental unions and the beginning of the 
steady development and expansion of the Union under 
our government. In the Preamble of the Constitution 
the purpose is stated in these words: ‘‘We, the people 
of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, .... and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America.’’ 

Liberty. The development of liberty, like that of 
union, was slow. It was achieved only through 
struggle and sacrifice. Magna Charta, which forced 
the king to give up some of his power and share the 
rule of England with his nobles, did not grant liberty 
to the common citizens. It did not give the common 
citizens a voice in the affairs of their government. 
It did not establish representative government. It 
was but one step in the long struggle for freedom. The 
first to receive the blessings of Magna Charta were the 
nobles. Later and much more slowly the other classes 
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in England obtained the right of governing them- 
selves. 

Here in America, too, liberty had to be fought 
for. Here, too, the growth of liberty was slow. But in 
a new land, without the weight and force of tradition 
to hold it back, it could develop faster than in Eng- 
land. The colonists, being for the most part farmers, 
craftsmen, merchants, and traders, developed a tradi- 
tion of equality. Those who lacked opportunity in the 
older settlements could go beyond the frontier and 
develop new lands. Conditions such as these created 
a feeling of equality and a spirit of independence and 
helped in establishing the principle of liberty. 

Some of the important steps in securing and pre- 
serving our liberty follow. 

1. The charter of the London Company, which 
granted the company permission to found a colony in 
America, contains the statement that the colonists 
were entitled ‘‘to all liberties, franchises, and immuni- 
ties of British subjects.’’ While this statement may 
have been of little practical value to the colonists at 
Jamestown, it became valuable later as having estab- 
lished the theory that all English colonists enjoyed all 
the ‘‘rights and liberties of Englishmen.’’ Included 
in the constitutional rights and liberties were the 
rights expressed in the Magna Charta, to which ref- 
erence has already been made. 

2. Representative colonial assemblies were estab- 
lished, with power to make local laws. The first was 
the House of Burgesses in Virginia in 1619. This was 
followed within a decade by representative assemblies 
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in the Plymouth and the Massachusetts Bay colonies. 
Long before the Revolutionary War all the colonies 
had representative assemblies. 

3. Penn’s Frame of Government was the constitu- 
tion which he granted the people of his colony. As pro- 
prietor in Pennsylvania, Penn had very large powers 
of government given him by the king. The Frame of 
Government was the first constitution to provide for 
its own amendment by representatives of the people. 
In this way the people, through the action of their rep- 
resentative assembly, could change the organization 
of their government and provide for such liberties as 
seemed best to them. It was a long step toward secur- 
ing liberty. 

4. The Declaration of Independence summarized the 
natural rights and liberties of man. This was probably 
the greatest single step in the development of our lib- 
erties. Since it was necessary to fight for the liberty 
set forth in this famous declaration, union and liberty 
were inseparable during the Revolutionary War. 

dD. The first ten amendments to the Constitution be- 
came our national ‘‘ Bill of Rights.’’ They were a great 
advance in making our liberties permanent. The fram- 
ers of the Constitution promised in advance to make 
these amendments, and in this way they were able 
to secure its ratification. Thus union and liberty again 
proved to be inseparable. 

Our Federal Union. The organization of the national 
government in 1789 represents the final stage of de- 
velopment of our country from thirteen separate col- 
onies into one united nation. In the federal govern- 
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ment as organized under the Constitution there was 
a very careful separation of all the powers of govern- 
ment between the national government and the state 
governments. This separation of powers was made 
by granting to the national government certain pow- 
ers enumerated. Those not enumerated, unless speci- 
fically denied to the states, were reserved to the states. 
There was much discussion of the meaning and ex- 
tent of certain of these grants of power in our early 
history. 

The expansion of the United States began almost 
immediately after the organization of the govern- 
ment. Three states were admitted during Washing- 
ton’s administration. In 1803 the Jefferson admini- 
stration more than doubled the area of the United 
States by the purchase of Louisiana Territory from 
France. Since then other territory has been added 
to the United States by treaty, by conquest, and by 
purchase. This territory has been organized as states 
and admitted to the Union so that the United States 
today comprises forty-eight states besides Alaska and 
certain insular territories and possessions. So great 
has our expansion been that we now have a population 
of nearly one hundred fifty million and an area of 
over three million square miles. 

State and National Governments. The Union has 
been greatly strengthened by this expansion and by 
the action of the national government in dealing with 
serious problems. These problems cover a wide range 
of topics extending from taxation and banking during 
Washington’s time to international relations and SO- 
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cial security at the present time. Probably the great- 
est single step in preserving the Union was the solu- 
tion of the question whether a state had the right to 
secede. The War between the States and the con- 
stitutional changes introduced by the Fourteenth 
Amendment settled this question once and for all. 
The states and the national government have co- 
operated well in doing the increasing amount of gov- 
ernmental work required by modern conditions. Yet 
it is very difficult to distinguish between co-operation 
between the state and federal governments and the 
centralization of power in the hands of the national 
government. Sometimes the effort to solve a problem 


or to carry out a plan begins with co-operation and 
ends in centralization. 


Test and Study Exercises 
Aids to Learning 
1. Remember that the two ideals upon which our national 
government is based are union and liberty. 


2. Notice that the Constitution of the United States provides 


for a careful separation of powers between the national govern- 
\,, ment and the state governments. 


O\ Test Exercises 


On a separate sheet of paper write the following sentences in- 
cluding the missing words. 


Le hes fen ee was an organization of four New 
England colonies. 
B21 be 


— brought together representatives 
to protest against a new tax. 


3. The _—_ ___ _~__., for which Benjamin Franklin 
prepared a constitution, was held in 1754. 
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4. The___ —___ WW formed our national government 
from 1775 to 1781. 

Seay Ye a — —~-, which provided for a permanent 
union of the states, was not satisfactory as a plan of government. 

6 ther =  metin 1774 to protest against 
British interference with liberties of the colonies. 

ierenn f= WAS the constitution that.he 


granted to the people of Pennsylvania. 


8. The first ten amendments to the Constitution became 
knawneras urs se ae 


Suggested Activities 


1. Read a biography of Daniel Webster or read about him in 
The World Book Encyclopedia or Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia or some other reference work. Then make a report to the 
class. 

'2. Memorize the Preamble of the Constitution of the United 
States and be prepared to recite it to the class. 

3. Study the first ten amendments to the Constitution. With 
the help of your teacher, prepare a summary and read it to the 
class. 

4. Our territories of Alaska and Hawaii are applying for 
statehood. Try to find out what steps are necessary before a 
territory attains statehood. 


CHAPTER XIX 


HOW YOUR GOVERNMENT IS FINANCED 


Preparatory Note: During the depression years of the 
thirties the national debt kept climbing higher and higher. 
By 1939 it had reached forty billions. Many people said 
it could not go much higher without danger of national 
bankruptcy. Then came the Second World War, and the 
national indebtness increased by leaps and _ bounds: 
seventy-five, one hundred, one hundred fifty, two hundred, 
two hundred fifty billions. And still the country survived. 
How was this possible? The answer, of course, is that the 
United States is a very wealthy land. We must not imagine, 
however, that such spending can go on indefinitely or that 
we do not feel it. The high taxes all of us are now paying 


are the result of the huge expenditures of government over 
the past years. 


Incoming Money. The finances of the government, 
whether local, state, or national, will be discussed 
here under three headings: Incoming money, outgo- 
ing money, and the management of public funds. 

Governments have many sources of income. The 
most important sources are taxes, fees, licenses, fines, - 
and loans. There are many other minor sources of 
income, but of all sources of income for government 
maintenance, taxes are the most important. 

Taxes. A tax is a required payment to the govern- 
ment by a person or group of persons for the purpose 
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of contributing to the maintenance and operation of 
the government. 

From the beginning of our government to the War 
between the States, our national income came mostly 
from tariff duties, or customs, on imported goods. 
From the War between the States to the First World 
War, the chief sources of our national income shifted, 
although during the first twenty years of that period, 
customs were still an important source. Taxes or 
excises were placed on products like liquor and tobacco 
produeed in this country. The income thus collected is 
known as internal revenue. Since the Sixteenth 
Amendment was adopted, in 1913, the income tax, a 
tax on earnings, has supplied an even larger part of 
our national income. 

An income tax is a tax amounting to a certain per- 
centage of a person’s net receipts during a specified 
period of time, usually a year. It is considered one 
of the fairest taxes because the greatest burden falls 
upon those best able to pay. In recent years it has 
been adopted by most of the state governments as well 
as by the national government. 

The total income of our national government in 1947 
was approximately forty-five billion dollars. About 
70 per cent of this amount came from taxes on incomes 
of individuals and corporations. The balance of na- 
tional income came from excise taxes, customs, mis- 
cellaneous internal revenue, charges for public service, 
various fees and fines, and income from the sale of 
government property. The social security tax con- 
tributes a considerable amount to the national income. 
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Some of these sources of income are also used by the 
state or local governments. The graph below indi- 
eates the largest sources of contribution to the na- 
tional income. 


DIRECT TAXES ON 
INDIVIDUALS 
$20,408,000,000 


DIRECT TAXES ON 
CORPORATIONS 
$9,676,000,000 


MISCELLANEOUS 
RECEIPTS 
$4,831,000,000 


EXCISE 
TAXES 
$7,270,000,000 


Federal Income for 1947 


General property taxes for many years constituted 
a major source of all state and local revenue. A few 
states have substituted a sales tax and an income tax 
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for the general property tax. Property taxes are taxes 
on real estate or on personal property. Real estate 
consists of land, buildings, such as a house, barn, or 
store, and any other permanent improvements on the 
land. It is not movable property as a rule. Personal 
property consists of such items as furniture, cattle, 
automobiles, stocks, and bonds. It is moveable prop- 
erty. ‘The rate of the general property tax varies from 
a few cents on each hundred dollars’ worth of property 
in some rural communities to several dollars on the 
same amount of property in some cities. Special prop- 
erty taxes include inheritance taxes, which are paid 
when a person receives money from some relative 
or friend who has died, and also taxes on stocks, bonds, 
and mortgages. 

Corporation taxes are large amounts of money col- 
lected by the government from taxes on industrial 
earnings. The federal income includes taxes on the 
earnings of telephone, telegraph, express, mining, oil, 
railway, insurance, and manufacturing companies. 
The state income includes taxes on corporations for 
their privilege of engaging in business within the 
state and also taxes on the earnings of public service 
enterprises such as docks and wharves, ferries, toll 
bridges, canals, irrigation systems, and land settle- 
ments. The city income includes taxes on water, gas, 
electric systems, markets, cemeteries, and many others. 

Sales taxes are taxes levied on various kinds of 
sales. More than half of the states have enacted a gen- 
eral sales tax of 2 or 3 per cent of the total sales of 
every retail merchant. A tax on each gallon of gaso- 
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line sold for use in automobiles is assessed by all of 
the states. 

Fees, Licenses, and Fines. A fee is a payment by a 
person to the government either in return for some 
service rendered by the government or in connection 
with a government service rendered for the common 
good of all. For example, the recording of a deed in- 
dicating transfer of property requires the payment 
of a fee to the county government. 

A license is a privilege granted by the government 
that permits one to engage in a certain business or to 
perform a certain act. For example, a merchant ob- 
tains a license from the city to operate his store. 
Other types of licenses are hunting, fishing, and auto- 
mobile licenses, obtained from the state government, 
and marriage licenses obtained from the county gov- 
ernment. For granting such a privilege, the govern- 
ment receives a sum of money. The government also 
receives rent for public school lands and public works 
owned by the city or state which are rented and op- 
erated by private persons. 

Fines are collected by the government as penalties 
for various offenses, 

Loans. In times of peace and normal prosperity the 
government’s funds from ordinary taxes are suffi- 
cient. In times of war, however, or during any other 
special or unexpected emergency, it may be necessary 
for the government to borrow money. The First and 
Second World Wars are examples of this. When the 
government borrows money, it gives the lender bonds. 
After a certain number of years the money is paid 
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back with interest. Because of the strength of our 
country, government bonds are among the safest 
kinds of bonds. 

Local governments also may, and often do, borrow 
money by selling bonds. When a water system is to be 
installed in a city, or when state highways are to be 
constructed, or when a county sanitarium is to be 
built, money is usually borrowed. 

Such borrowing by the government—whether local, 
state, or national—is justifiable only when the money 
borrowed is put to a use that will provide permanent 
good. It must be remembered that money borrowed 
by the government can be paid back only from the 
government’s income in later years. Therefore, money 
borrowed for use today will be paid by the taxpayers 
of tomorrow. It is only fair that they should receive 
benefit from their tax money. 

Need for Taxation. An enormous amount of money 
is needed to maintain and operate a government as 
vast as ours. Thousands of officials must be paid for 
their services. Problems of road building and mainte- 
nance, provisions for education, protection from 
criminals, and many other problems must be solved 
by our government. The money required for such 
expenditures must be raised for the most part by 
taxation. It is right for citizens to demand that pub- 
lic funds be raised economically and spent wisely. 
Paying taxes is a patriotic duty which is more will- 
ingly performed when each person knows that he is 
paying his just share toward the support of his gov- 
ernment. 
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Outgoing Money. The total cost of government in 
the United States in a recent year exceeded fifty-six 
billion dollars. Over three fourths of this amount 
was spent for national government. The remainder 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
$14,280,000,000 


VETERANS’ SERVICES AND 
BENEFITS 
$7,370,000,000 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT, 
REFUND OF RECEIPTS, 
ADJUSTMENT TO DAILY TREASURY 

STATEMENT BASIS 
$4,679,000,000 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND 
FINANCE 
$6,540,000,000 


INTEREST ON THE PUBLIC 
DEB 
$4,958,000,000 


Federal Expenses for 1947 


was almost equally divided between state and local 
governments. Some of the main items of government 
expenditures will now be given. 
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National Defense and Past Wars. National defense 
consumed a billion and a half dollars of the total na- 
tional budget of approximately nine billion dollars in 
1940. In 1947 this expenditure amounted to over four- 
teen billion dollars of the total national budget of 
forty-two and a half billions. In addition, over seven 
billion dollars were spent for veterans’ services and 
benefits. The War between the States cost over three 
billion dollars. Although this sum shocked the nation 
at the time, it is a relatively small amount compared 
to the cost of the Second World War. The pictograph 
on page 268 shows how our share of this cost compares 
with that of other nations which played an important 
part in the war. 

Education. Most of the money expended for public 
education comes from local and state governments. 
The federal government, however, has been appropri- 
ating more money to the states in recent years to help 
reduce illiteracy and to provide to some extent for 
vocational education. The American people spend 
more money for education than do any other people 
on earth. That is one of the reasons for the rapid de- 
velopment and growth of the United States. The great 
cost of education is a necessity in a democracy, since 
an uneducated people cannot rule themselves wisely 
and successfully. The people of the United States 
realize that money spent for education is a good in- 
vestment. Over two and a half billion dollars is spent 
for public school education each year. 

Highways and Waterways. Money expended for 
highways in this country comes from local, state, and 
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national governments. Several national highways ex- 
tend from coast to coast. Many state highways have 
been constructed by the different states. Counties and 
cities are paving roads and meeting the expense in- 
volved with money from their own treasuries. There 


COST OF WORLD WAR II 
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Each cross represents 100,000 lives lost 
has also been improvement and development of water- 
ways. The most important inland waterways today 
are the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system and the 
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Mississippi River system. These are connected at 
Chicago through the Hlinois Waterway — a system of 
rivers and canals from Lake Michigan to the Missis- 
sippi River. Over a billion dollars is spent every year 
on highways and waterways. 

Protection of Life and Property. The money used 
for the protection of life and property comes from 
local, state, and national taxation. The expenditures 
include not only the wages paid to policemen and fire- 
men and all equipment necessary for police and fire 
departments but also numerous other items. In fact, 
the money expended for equipment and wages barely 
begins to cover the expenditures resulting from law- 
lessness. Among the costs of a trial, for example, are 
such items as feeding the criminal before, during, and 
after the trial, judges’ salaries, and Jjurymen’s wages 
and housing. Not only the community but also the 
individual suffers because of loss of life and property 
resulting from lawlessness. The total cost of crime 
in the United States for one year is estimated at fif- 
teen billion dollars. This is a great deal more money 
than is spent for health and sanitation and far more 
than is spent for hospitals, asylums, sanitariums, and 
similar institutions. 

Health and Sanitation. Many departments of gov- 
ernment are spending money to improve health con- 
ditions. This money is being well spent. In the field 
of medicine today greater effort is being made to pre- 
vent disease. Through legislation dealing with the 
working conditions of women and children, the in- 
spection of factories, the use of safety devices in 
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mines and mills, the quarantining of disease, and the 
inspection of food, health conditions have been greatly 
improved. 

Recreation facilities financed by public money pro- 
vide an important element in improving health con- 
ditions throughout the country. The American people 
are realizing the value of play. Park systems and 
public playgrounds are maintained almost every- 
where. 

Hospitals and sanitariums are necessary and must 
be provided for. They include general hospitals as 
well as special hospitals such as those for the care 
of tuberculosis or contagious diseases, those for the 
mentally sick, those for cripples, and those for chil- 
dren. The state government carries the greatest bur- 
den for the support of hospitals, but the local and na- 
tional governments are also concerned. Since the First 
and Second World War our nation has supported hos- 
pitals to care for the disabled soldiers of those wars. 
This is indeed a worthy cause. 

Salaries of Government Officials. Every unit of 
government must pay its officials and employees. This 
is a considerable item of expense. The great army of 
government employees ranges in position and salary 
from the street sweeper or garbage collector of the 
small village, working for a few hundred dollars a 
year, to the President of the United States, who re- 
ceives an annual salary of one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Public Debt. Practically every unit of government 
has had a public debt at one time or another. A large 
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part of the national debt is due to war. In 1916, be- 

fore our entry into the First World War, the national 

debt was one and a quarter billion dollars. By 1919 

it had risen to twenty-five and a half billions. By 1930 

it had been reduced to approximately sixteen billions. 
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In 1947, two years after the close of the Second World 
War, it had reached the staggering figure of two hun- 
dred fifty-eight and a quarter billions. This immense 
national debt is beyond our ability to comprehend un- 
less we break it down into our own shares. As the 
pictograph shows, each person’s share of the national 
debt increased from about $15 in 1916 to about $1875 
in 1947. 
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State governments also have public debts, due to 
borrowing money for public improvements such as 
highways and waterways. The total debt of all the 
states is between two and three billion dollars. 

Like the national and state governments, city and 
county governments make public improvements and 
borrow money to pay for them. Whenever money is 
borrowed, bonds are sold. Interest must be paid by 
the government just as by an individual who borrows 
money. The payment of interest is usually extended 
over a long period of years. The total of local debts 
is much larger than the total of all of the state debts. 

Management of Public Funds. The misuse of public 
money reached its high point some years ago in city 
governments. When reform became a necessity, stu- 
dents of public finance proposed a plan known as the 
budget system. A budget, as you learned on page 41, 
is an estimate of probable expenses arranged item by 
item, with an estimate of probable income to meet 
these expenses. As the greatest abuses in spending 
public money developed in city government, so the 
first reforms in government finance came in cities. 
Better methods of accounting were adopted, and 
budgets were introduced. The rapidly increasing ex- 
penditures by national and state governments brought 
about the introduction of the budget system in these 
governments, too. 
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Test and Study Exercises 
Aids to Learning 
1. Note the increasing importance attached to the income 
tax as a source of government revenue. 
2. The use of a budget has been found necessary as a control 
for wise expenditures. 


Test Exercises 


Match each item in the left-hand column with the item in the 
right-hand column that best completes the sense. Place the 
numbers of the two items on a separate sheet of paper. 


1. The income tax ¥ —1. are found in more than half 
of the states. 
2. A budget &. was about forty-five billion 
dollars in 1947. 
3. Local governmental ~~ 3. ‘is approximately two hundred 
debts iy fifty billion dollars. 
4. Sales taxes 5—4. is an important source of gov- 


ernmental income, 
5. Our present national J -5. is an itemized estimate of 


debt probable income and expense. 
6. The total income ofthe 5- 6. are much larger in total than 
national government state debts. 


Suggested Activities 


1. Inquire about the taxing system in your community. Find 
out how much money is turned over for public education and 
what portion of the total local tax is spent for education. 

2. Compile a list of the kinds of taxes which your own family 
has paid during the past year. Were they paid to the local, state, 
or federal government? 

3. Group Activity: With the help of your teacher, arrange a 
discussion on the relative merits of the property and sales taxes. 

4: Group Activity: The teacher may appoint several pupils 
to inquire about the tax rate used in your community for real- 
estate taxes. Is the assessed value the same as that for which 
you would be willing to sell your property? 
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CHAPTER 
HOW YOUR GOVERNMENT IS UPHELD 


Preparatory Nore: The confidence and trust we have 
in our country and its ideals may be summed up in “‘The 
American’s Creed,’’ written in 1917 by William Tyler Page 
and accepted the following year by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in behalf of the American people: 

‘‘T believe in the United States of America as a Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people; whose 
just powers are derived from the consent of the governed; 
a democracy in a republic; a sovereign Nation of many 
sovereign States; a perfect union, one and inseparable; 
established upon those principles of freedom, equality, 
justice, and humanity for which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. 

‘*T therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love 
it; to support its Constitution; to obey its laws; to respect 
its flag, and to defend it against all enemies.’’ 


American Ideals. American ideals are dramatically 
expressed by the pledge to the flag: ‘‘I pledge allegi- 
ance to the Flag of the United States of America and 
to the Republic for which it stands; one nation indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all.”’ 

The flag is used here as a symbol of the government 
of the United States. In pledging allegiance to it, the 
citizen promises to do his duty to all his fellow coun- 
trymen, not merely to those who are his friends; he 
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promises to do his part to keep his country up to the 
highest standards of achievement and not to let its 
officers stoop to wrong; he vows that he will be un- 
selfish in his citizenship and not seek that which will 
benefit him alone. 


Washington Sees Betsy Ross’ Flag 


Our Flag. The first American flag is said to have 
been made by Betsy Ross in Philadelphia at the re- 
quest of General George Washington. This flag was 
authorized by the Continental Congress on June 14, 
1777, as the flag of our country. Accordingly, June 
14th is celebrated as Flag Day. Our flag is known as 
the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner,”’ ‘‘Old Glory,’’ or the 
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‘Red, White, and Blue.”’ The thirteen stripes stand 
for the original thirteen colonies that banded together 
to fight for freedom and democracy. The stars repre- 
sent the states in the Union. As each new state en- 
tered the Union, a star was added until today the blue 
field of the flag contains forty-eight stars. 

The flag of the United States is older than the na- 
tional standards, in their present form, of most other 
countries. It is older than the Union Jack of Great 
Britain or the Tricolor of France. The present flags 
of only a few countries are older: Denmark’s, which 
was adopted in 1219; Portugal’s, which was adopted 
in 1252; Switzerland’s, which was adopted in 1480; 
and The Netherlands’, which was adopted in 1650. 

All civilized countries have emblems or flags to rep- 
resent them. When we look upon a flag, we think of 
the history and growth of the country it represents. 
The flag stands for the principles of a country. We 
admire, respect, and love a country for its principles. 
The flag of a nation represents every individual who 
loves and works for that flag. Your nation’s flag rep- 
resents every individual who has contributed to your 
country in the past. It will continue, in the future, 
to represent each of those individuals. By your work 
and life you help to make your flag, and thus your 
country, honored and respected the world over. 

Patriotism. It is not enough to repeat a pledge or 
a creed. You must believe in it and live up to its ideals. 
Merely to display the flag on national holidays or to 
salute it, is not patriotism. To become excited when 
the band goes marching by, playing the national an- 
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them, is only a part of patriotism. To be patriotic, 
you must obey your country’s laws, whether you ap- 
prove of them or not. Being patriotic only when the 
band is playing is like loving your family only when 
they provide you with a good time. The real test of 
love for country and affection for family comes in the 
common, everyday experiences, both pleasant and un- 
pleasant. 

Patriotism means generosity. It means courage in 
the face of difficulties, loyalty to truth, and sympathy 
for your fellow men. These, with a love of country 
and a spirit of service constitute real patriotism. 

Patriotism is not a wartime emotion. The true pa- 
triot hates war because war destroys the things for 
which he works. Unfortunately, there have been times 
in the past when war was resorted to; when war 
seemed the only means of upholding the principles 
for which our forefathers stood and which had be- 
come a vital part of our national spirit. 

To be a truly patriotic citizen, you must do your 
part in aiding your government to maintain and to 
promote its ideals. When these ideals have been car- 
ried and developed far enough, perhaps we can do 
away with the barbaric method of settling disputes 
that we call war. You owe it to those who will come 
after you to pass on to them a government as good 
as, and if possible, even better than, the one given to 
you. : 

Freedom. To say that the people of the United 
States have freedom does not mean that a person here 
can do as he pleases under any or all conditions. If 
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this were true, many individuals would choose to do 
things that would interfere with the freedom of 
others. We must define freedom as that condition 
which allows equal opportunities for all. As long as 
the laws are not violated, you are free to do as you 
wish. If you choose to violate the law, you are taking 
freedom away from someone else, and the law must 
take steps to enforce freedom for all. 

You can see then that freedom involves self-con- 
trol. You must control yourself to the point of not 
interfering with other people’s freedom. If you fail 
to do this, your government will have to exercise 
control and force you to abide by the law. It is the 
same in life asin games. There are rules in all group 
games about interfering with other players. These 
rules are necessary because some people pay too little 
attention to the rights of others. The rules protect 
those who want to see fair treatment for all. 

No other country could sing with so much truth 
politically, 

My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing. 

The very foundation of our country was built upon 
freedom of religion. Written into the Constitution is 
the guarantee that we shall always be free to worship 
as we choose. Freedom of the press and freedom of 
speech are likewise guaranteed by the Constitution. 
Liberal postal laws have favored extensive circulation 
of magazines and newspapers. Political discussion 
has always been unrestricted. The people’s govern- 
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ment has not been afraid to let the people know too 
much. 

Public Education. The march of civilization has 
been steadily in the direction of universal education, 
and the United States has taken a leading place in 
this advance. Universal, free, public education has 
been the ideal in the United States. National, state, 
and local governments are all concerned with the pro- 
motion of free education. This education is for all, 
irrespective of wealth, sex, race, nationality, or any 
other mark of difference. 

The cost of public education in the United States is 
considerable, requiring from one third to one half of 
all money raised by local taxation. Although in Eu- 
ropean countries today elementary schools are free 
to nearly all citizens, nowhere outside the United 
States has the attempt been made to furnish free 
high-school and college education to everyone. ‘‘It 
costs too much”’ or ‘‘We should have too many edu- 
cated people,’’ other countries seem to say. We in 
America think such ideas are wrong, as we have 
shown by our own school system. 

The Right to Life. The Declaration of Independence 
mentions as among the unalienable rights of man- 
kind the rights to ‘‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.’’ To enjoy these rights is a just demand 
and a rightful expectation of every citizen of the 
United States. To guarantee these rights is the chief 
duty of national, state, and local government. 

The Constitution of the United States guarantees 
the right of protection of life, liberty, and property 
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to all law-abiding citizens. The government provides 
this protection through the police, the state militia, 
and the armed forces of the nation. Whether at home 
or abroad, citizens can expect protection from the 
government as long as they do not endanger them- 
selves with unwise, illegal, or unreasonable acts. A 
person guilty of crime, however, forfeits all claim to 
protection. The government may deprive him of his 
property, put him in prison and even take his life, 
if the courts so decide. But until he has had a fair 
trial, the prisoner must be protected. Many police- 
men have risked and lost their lives protecting a 
man accused of crime from the fury of the mob. 

The right to personal security means that you shall 
have protection against bodily harm, burglary, death, 
and even threatening statements. If bodily harm is 
threatened, you have the right of self-defense. If a 
burglar breaks into your home, you are legally justi- 
fied in defending your family and yourself. If any- 
one threatens harm or injury, you may have such a 
person brought before a court to give guarantees that 
he will remain within the law. 

The Right to Liberty. Your most valuable right as 
an American citizen, next to life itself, is your right 
to liberty. You may move about from place to place - 
without hindrance. You may establish a residence 
wherever you choose and engage in whatever lawful 
occupation you wish. You may accumulate wealth 
and own property. You may defend yourself against 
unjust imprisonment by means of a writ of habeas 
corpus. 
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Of the rights and freedoms guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, religious freedom is one of the greatest. You 
have the right to worship God according to your own 
conscience. You are free to choose your own church 
and to pay toward its support as you see fit. 

Freedom of speech means that as a citizen you are 
free to speak and write upon any subject as long as 
you do not violate the laws of libel’ or slander.? The 
government defends your reputation as well as your 
property. 

Freedom of the press means that as a citizen you are 
free to have your views printed and published pro- 
vided only that the laws are not violated. A person 
who publishes false and malicious statements about 
his neighbor commits the crime of libel, for which he 
may be punished by the government. 

The right of assembly means that citizens are free 
to assemble and to discuss freely and fully any ques- 
tions or issues worthy of discussion, as long as the 
public meetings are conducted in an orderly manner 
and without lawlessness. 

The right of petition means that as a citizen you 
are free to express your desires and wants to any offi- 
eer of the government. If you think a certain law 
should be passed, or if you think it should be repealed, 
you may ask your representative to try to accomplish 
this. 

The Right to the Pursuit of Happiness. The highest 
ambition in life perhaps is to attain happiness. Hap- 


libel. An unjust publication exposing another to public contempt. 
? slander. A report circulated with malice, to injure another’s reputation. 
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piness does not consist of riches obtained at any price 
or of luxuries but rather of a full appreciation and 
enjoyment of all that is beautiful and just—a full and 
well-rounded life. 

Something that may help you gain happiness is to 
have a permanent place to dwell and call your own—a 
home. That which makes a home more peaceful is 
security against fire, burglary, and seizure. This se- 
curity is furnished you by your government. 

Another thing that will help you gain happiness is 
to be assured that you will obtain justice from the 
government. To ‘‘establish justice,’’ is mentioned in 
the Preamble as one of the purposes in setting up the 
Constitution. It is further stated that no person shall 
be ‘‘deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.”’ 

- Political Privileges. As a rule, a citizen over 
twenty-one years of age may vote and hold office. 
These two privileges are known as political privi- 
leges. Citizenship means membership in a govern- 
mental organization. The organization may be large 
or small. For our discussion here, we are thinking of 
citizenship as membership in an organization such as 
the city, the county, the state, or the nation. Citizen- 
ship is granted to a person who was born here and 
who has continued to live here even though his par- 
ents are of foreign birth. It is also granted to persons 
born of American parents living abroad provided the 
parents return later to live in the United States. If 
they do not, the child must decide, when he becomes of 
age, of which country he wishes to become a citizen. 
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Persons born in a foreign country may become citi- 
zens of the United States through naturalization. 
There have been times when the United States ex- 
tended citizenship to a large group of people in a 
body, as, for example, upon the annexation of a ter- 
ritory. This procedure was followed in the ease of 
Louisiana Territory, Texas, Alaska, and Hawaii. In- 
dians born within the United States were admitted 
to citizenship in 1924. 

Exercise of the privilege of voting is called suffrage. 
Voters are called electors because they elect officers to 
represent them. Each state regulates the voting laws 
for the citizens within its own state. There are two 
principal restrictions with regard to voting. These 
are age and residence. In most states a citizen of sound 
mind and good character may vote provided he or she 
is at least twenty-one years of age (twenty in Tennes- 
see and eighteen in Georgia) and provided he or she 
has lived the required length of time in the city, 
county, and state in which he or she resides. The resi- 
dence requirement for voting varies in the several 
states from six months to two years in the state and 
from ten days to twelve months in the county or 
city. 

All states require the voter to be a citizen of the 
United States, and some of them require him to have 
paid a tax. In some cases this is a poll tax;* in others 
it is a general property tax. However, the property 
and tax-paying qualifications have, for the most part, 


been abandoned. Some states have set up such require- 
Spoll tax. A uniform tax of a given amount for each person over a 
given age. 
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ments as the ability to read and write. The ability to 
read is certainly necessary before problems of gov- 
ernment can be understood. Also, there can be no in- 
telligent voting if the voter cannot read or write. More 
states are coming to realize this fact. A detailed ac- 
count of requirements for voting will be found in the 
appendix, on pages 487-493. The illustration on page 
248 shows the ballot form in general use in one of the 
states. 

Citizens Not All Voters. While all people born in 
the United States, or naturalized here, are citizens, 
only about 60 per cent of the population of the United 
States are eligible to vote, and less than two thirds of 
these actually choose to vote at any election. It is 
very unfortunate that so many qualified citizens fail 
to exercise this most important privilege. The ac- 
companying graph shows the percentage of the total 
population that actually voted at several of the presi- 
dential elections. Boys and girls under twenty-one 
years of age (twenty in Tennessee and eighteen in 
Georgia) are not entitled to vote because they are 
not considered mature enough in judgment and ex- 
perience to share in government regulations. Others 
not entitled to vote are aliens, prisoners, and, in some 
states, those people in institutions supported by the 
loeal, state, or national government. 

The voters in a democracy control and direct the 
government. They do this by electing representa- 
tives, who in turn appoint others to help carry out 
the wishes of the people. The officials selected by the 
people usually determine the policy and plan its ex- 
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ecution, while minor officials, appointed by them, 
carry out the plans and do the actual work. 


Population 
in Millions 


Percentage 
of 
Voters 


1840 = 14.1% 
1860 = 14.9% 
1880 = 18.3% 
1900 = 18.3% 
1920 = 24% 

1940 = 37.8% 
1944 = 34.6% 


(1944 figures 
estimated) 
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Percentage of the Population Voting at Certain Elections 


There are only two offices in the United States that 
a naturalized citizen may not hold: the Presidency 
and the Vice-Presidency of the United States. Any 
other office may be held by any citizen in good stand- 
ing if his other qualifications are satisfactory, 
whether he was born in this country or was natural- 
ized. 

Your Duties and Obligations. Your first duty as a 
citizen is to know your country and its laws. This 
does not mean that you should try to learn every law 
in detail; that would be impossible. It does mean, 
however, that you should know the spirit of the laws 
in order that von may have a definite idea of right and 
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wrong. With this knowledge you will be able to con- 
duct yourself properly. 

In order to uphold the government of your country, 
you must know what that government expects of you. 
In a democratic government such as ours, you are ex- 
pected to keep informed on public questions and is- 
sues so that you can act as an intelligent citizen 
should. You must know the needs of your community 
and of your fellow men so that you may serve them 
wisely and sincerely. You should seek with an open 
mind to find out what is happening today and work 
for whatever will do the greatest good for the great- 
est number of people. 

Co-operation. If you expect your government to 
guarantee life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
you must be willing to co-operate with your govern- 
ment. To know the law is not enough; you must be 
willing to obey the law. Laws are not passed for the 
purpose of withholding privileges from you; they are 
made in order that your actions may be guided into 
the right channels. 

If you are tempted to overlook some rule or regu- 
lation, think of your fellow citizen. Is it fair to him 
for you to speed recklessly down the highway? Is it 
fair to him for you to drive through an intersection 
when the traffic signal tells you to stop? Our busy life 
today demands that we work together. It is to your 
benefit to co-operate with your fellow citizens in obey- 
ing the laws of your nation. 

H elping Others to Obey the Law. Have you ever 
tried to influence someone to do the right thing when 
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the wrong thing was about to be done? Did you ever 
try to show a boy or girl who was about to stay away 
from school his responsibility for being in school? Did 
you ever help another student resist the temptation to 
take something that did not belong to him? Your ac- 
tions in such a situation can show the other pupil the 
citizen’s responsibility of playing fair and square in 
all matters and the seriousness of even minor dishon- 
est acts. It is surprising, sometimes, how a few words 
may change a person’s outlook on life, encourage him, 
and give him more self-respect. 

Love and Honor for Y our Country. Singing our na- 
tional anthem, studying the Constitution, saluting the 
flag — these, if they are carried out with sincerity, 
may show love and honor for our nation; but they are 
only outward expressions. To honor your nation truly 
and to show your love for her ideals, you must prove 
your loyalty to those ideals. Carrying out the ordi- 
nary duties of citizenship are worth far more than 
applause at the display of the nation’s military might. 

Young citizens have as much opportunity to prove 
their loyalty as do older ones. Your state and com- 
munity have invested about a thousand dollars on the 
average on each pupil completing a twelve-year course 
in the public schools. Your state and local govern- 
ments expend this money in order that you may be 
better prepared to serve your nation when you are 
out of school. You can show your loyalty by doing 
your best while you are in school in order that you 
may be prepared to face the demands the future will 


make of you. 
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Test and Study Exercises 


Aids to Learning 

1. Remember that patriotism is to believe in your country, 
to live up to its ideals, to support it at all cost, and to serve it 
in every way. 

2. Note that considerably fewer than half the citizens of the 
United States actually vote at an election. 

3. It is important to know that the rights to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, made in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, have been upheld by the Constitution of the United States. 


4 
Test Exercises 
“ 1. List the most important liberties which you enjoy in this 
country. Which of these are not available to boys and girls in 
countries under a dictatorship? 

2. What is the meaning of the stars and the stripes in our 
national flag? 

3. (a) What rights are guaranteed to citizens by the Declara- 
tion of Independence? (b) What do you understand each of 
these rights to mean? 

4. To what extent must every citizen know the law? 

5. What qualifications should a state require to secure the 
best type of electors among its citizens? 


Suggested Activities 


1, Study as many patriotic songs as you can. Select two or 
three that you consider suitable and bring them to class. 

2. With the help of your librarian, locate articles in recent 
magazines describing the system of education in other countries. 
What opportunities do you possess which are denied to the 
children of these countries? 

3. Look up the qualifications for voting in your state. Are 

\ there requirements as to payment of taxes; length of residenee 
in the state, county, or town; education; registration; age? 

4. Group Activity: The teacher may appoint a committee to 
inquire of your local health department about regulations con- 
cerning vaccination and quarantine ag preventive health meas- 
ures. Do these interfere with your rights as citizens? 


SECTION V 


INDIANA CITIZENS AND THEIR 
GOVERNMENTS 


When you speak to your friends of ‘‘my home,”’ you 
do not mean just the house where you live. You mean 
yourself and the other members of your family who 
live together there as a group. 

When you speak of ‘‘our school,”’ you do not always 
mean just the building where you go to school. You 
often mean the whole group of teachers, and the boys 
and girls who come together in that building. 

You may be a member of a scout troop, a 4-H club, 
or some other organization. When you refer to ‘‘our 
troop,”’ or ‘‘our club,’’? you mean the people in it. 

As a member of your home and family group you 
have certain duties to perform and rules to follow. 
You also receive certain benefits. As a member of 
your school you have other duties and responsibilities; 
you follow rules, some of which you may have helped 
make yourself. You also receive benefits. As a mem- 
ber of your scout troop or 4-H club you have still other 
responsibilities, follow still other rules, and you re- 
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ceive still other benefits. It seems almost as if you, 
one person, are three persons: a member of your fam- 
ily, a student in your school, and a member of your 
club—all at the same time. And—so you are. 

But wait; think a moment. You are more than just 
three persons—quite a few more. 

First, you are, of course, an American. You are an 
Indianan. You are also a member of the group of 
people who live in your county. At the same time, you 
are one of the group which makes up your township, 
and one of the group in your city, town, or village. 

As each of these persons you have duties. You fol- 
low certain rules, or laws, and you receive benefits, 
just as you do as a member of your family, your school, 
your scout troop, or your club. As a citizen of Indiana, 
for example, you have certain responsibilities, you 
obey laws, and you receive benefits. In the same way 
you have other duties, follow other rules, and receive 
other benefits, as each of the other persons you are. 
These things you must know about so that as each 
person you can perform your duties well, follow the 
rules correctly, and make the most of your benefits. 

In this section, ‘‘Indiana Citizens and their Gov- 
ernments,’’ you will learn how your state, county, 
townshin, and community governments are organized. 
You will learn by what authority or right they exist. 
You will learn about vour duties and responsibilities 
to each, as well as the benefits of living in each. But 
first, in order that you may know something of the 
background of government in Indiana, you will wish 
to read briefly of the early history of our state. 


CHAPTER XXTI 
EARLY HISTORY OF INDIANA 


Preparatory Note: People have always been interested 
in knowing about the things that happened to those who 
lived before them. Hundreds of years ago, traveling min- 
strels sang and told of the events of earlier days. Later 
men learned to keep written records, and to print books. 
So today we no longer rely upon traveling minstrels to 
tell us about the ‘‘olden times.’’ Instead we read of the 
events which were steps toward our present ways of living. 

In this chapter you will read briefly of the early days in 
Indiana, and of the development which made our Indiana 
the modern state she is today. 


Before the White Man Came. Thousands of years 
ago, it is believed, there lived in what is now Indiana, 
a strange race of men and women. They left no written 
records, so we know little about them. However, 
mounds of earth which they are believed to have built 
are to be found today in many parts of our state. 

Although we know little of these very early people, 
we do know that when white men first came to the 
land which is now Indiana, they found various tribes 
of Algonquin Indians living on its prairies and in its 
forests. We know that these Indian tribes roamed 
over most of the present state of Indiana. 
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The First White Men. More than four hundred 
years ago, in 1543, a French explorer, Jacques Cartier, 
discovered the St. Lawrence River. Other Frenchmen 
pushed up the great river and by 1640 had discovered 
each of the Great Lakes. Still others, exploring the 
Great Lakes and the rivers which flow into them, were 
doubtless the first white men to come into the area 
which we know as Indiana. 

Most of these early French explorers came to this 
new land for one of two reasons. Many of them were 
trappers and fur traders. They did not wish to estab-. 
lish settlements or towns. They made friends with the 
Indians, lived like the Indians, and the land remained 
as wild and primitive as it had been before. Other 
French explorers were Jesuit missionaries. These 
brave, hardy priests came to the new land to bring 
Christianity to the Indian tribes. 

Early Settlements. Before many years had passed, 
the Jesuit missionaries began to found missions. For 
the protection of the priests, as well as for the conven- 
ience of the fur traders, these missions were often 
combined with trading posts. The first permanent set- 
tlement, Vincennes, was founded about 1724. It was 
named for its founder, Captain Vincennes, and was 
located where the city of Vincennes now stands. 

The French were the first white men to come to the 
land which became Indiana, and many French names 
are to be found in the state today. But no great num- 
ber of French settled permanently on the land. They 
had little interest in permanent settlements. Their 
contributions were the early explorations, the estab- 
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lishment of a few settlements like Vincennes, and the 
development of the fur trade. 

The Struggle Between France and England. By 
1750 the English colonies in North America had be- 
come well established along the shore of the Atlantic, 
and the colonists were beginning to push west over 
the Allegheny Mountains. The French had built up 
a profitable fur trade in the St. Lawrence Valley, 
around the Great Lakes, and in the area drained by 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. It was clear that 
there would soon be a struggle to determine which 
nation would control the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes- 
Mississippi-Ohio region. That struggle came as a part 
of a war called The Seven Years War, which was al- 
most world-wide. For France and England had both 
become powerful nations, and each had important col- 
onies in various parts of the world. The part of this 
war which was fought in America was called the 
French and Indian War. It began in 1754. 

The decisive event in the French and Indian War 
was the capture of Quebec by the English in 1759. The 
loss of Quebec closed the St. Lawrence River to the 
French. France had lost her fur trade in North Amer- 
ica. By the terms of the treaty of 1763, which ended 
the war, France gave up her claims to all territory 
east of the Mississippi. 

The Rule of the English. As the English took over 
the French trading posts, they continued the fur trade 
and made friends with the Indians. However, people 
from the English colonies along the Atlantic seaboard 
continued to cross the Allegheny Mountains and settle 
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in the area. The Indians and the English fur traders 
did not want the settlers to come, because they made 
homes and farmed the land. This drove away the ani- 
mals and game from the Indians’ hunting grounds 
and spoiled the fur trade. The Indians often attacked 
the settlements and homes of the colonists, killing, 
burning, and carrying captives away for torture. Be- 
cause the settlers believed that the English encour- 
aged these attacks, they came to hate the British. 
When the American Revolution took place they were 
eager to drive the British out of the territory. 

During the Revolution. While the main battles of 
the Revolutionary War were fought east of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, one important event occurred in 
the territory which was to become Indiana. That event 
was the capture of Vincennes by George Rogers Clark 
and his small army of frontiersmen. 

George Rogers Clark was a Virginian who had 
come west to Kentucky. When the American colonies 
revolted against England, Clark saw the importance 
of holding the west for the new nation. With the per- 
mission of the governor of Virginia he raised a force 
of some two hundred men and marched to Kaskaskia, 
a British post in the Illinois country. By means of a 
surprise attack, in the early morning of July 5, 1778, 
he took that fort without the loss of a single man. 

Most of the people who lived at the settlement at 
Vincennes were French, and they had no great liking 
for the English. There were only a few British soldiers 
stationed at the post. The French soon surrendered 
their settlement to Clark and his men. 
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In the fall of 1778, however, Colonel Hamilton, the 
Lieutenant Governor of Detroit, appeared before 
Vincennes with a force, mostly Indians, and demanded 
that the settlement surrender to the British. Captain 
Helms, one of Clark’s officers, who had been left in 


Acme 


Captain Helms Surrenders Vincennes 


charge of Vincennes with one soldier to assist him, 
could do nothing but surrender. 


Clark and part of his men were at Kaskaskia when 
they learned that the British had re-taken Vincennes. 
Clark, with the help of the French in Kaskaskia, gath- 
ered supplies for a small force and set out for Vin- 
cennes with about one hundred and thirty men. When 
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they reached Vincennes, Clark and his riflemen at- 
tacked the fort. On February 25, 1779, Colonel Hamil- 
ton and his soldiers surrendered. Again the Americans 
had captured Vincennes. | 

Although the British still held Detroit and con- 
tinued to encourage the Indians to attack the settlers, ~ 
the capture of Vincennes gave the settlers some relief 
from Indian raids. Of more importance, however, was 
the fact that the capture of Vincennes helped to make 
sure that England would not hold the Ohio Valley. 

The Ordinance of 1787. Within a few years after the 
end of the Revolutionary War, the Continental Con- 
gress realized the need for some form of government 
in the land west of the Allegheny Mountains, which 
England had transferred to the new nation. To meet 
that need in part of the area, the Congress passed the 
Ordinance of 1787. This ordinance, or law, applied to 
the territory lying between Pennsylvania and the Mis- 
sissippi, north of the Ohio River, and south of the 
Great Lakes. This area was called the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, because it was the northwest quarter of the 
United States of that day. 

The Ordinance of 1787 contained four very impor- 
tant provisions. It forbade slavery in the territory. It 
provided for the encouragement of education. It guar- 
anteed freedom of religion, and it guaranteed civil 
liberty to every citizen. 

Under the Ordinance of 1787 the Northwest Terri- 
tory was to be governed by a governor, a secretary, 
and three judges, all appointed by Congress. When 
the population of the territory reached five thousand 
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men a General Assembly might be elected and a dele- 
gate sent to Congress, where he might introduce bills 
and take part in debate, but could not vote. 

The Northwest Territory. The growth of the North- 
west Territory was slow in the first years after its 
organization. There were, at first, only a few impor- 
tant settlements in its more than two hundred and 
fifty thousand square miles, and these were separated 
by hundreds of miles of wilderness. There were no 
roads. Indian tribes roamed the whole area and might 
make raids at any time. 

In spite of these difficulties, Americans continued 
to move into the area. By 1798 there were enough peo- 
ple in the territory to entitle it to a territorial legisla- 
ture and a delegate to Congress. William Henry Harri- 
son was selected to be the first Congressional delegate. 

The Indiana Territory. Soon after William Henry 
Harrison became the territorial delegate to Congress, 
he suggested that Congress divide the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. In May, 1800, this was done. Congress estab- 
lished a line beginning at the Ohio River opposite the 
mouth of the Kentucky River, running to Fort Recov- 
ery, and then due north to the Great Lakes. All of the 
Northwest Territory west of that line became the 
Indiana Territory. This boundary line was changed 
slightly when Ohio became a state in 1803. 

Vincennes was made the capital of the new Indiana 
Territory, and William Henry Harrison was ap- 
pointed governor. Governor Harrison built a home 
at Vincennes which is still standing. He served as 
_ governor of the territory from 1800 to 1812. 
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But the Indiana Territory was still too large for 
its government to serve the people well. In 1805, at 
the suggestion of Governor Harrison, Congress sepa- 
rated the Michigan Territory from Indiana. A line 
drawn due east from the southern end of Lake Michi- 
gan to Lake Erie was made the northern boundary 
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of the Indiana Territory. A few years later, in 1809, 
that part of the Indiana Territory west of the line 
which is now the western boundary of our state be- 
came the Illinois Territory. 

Indian Trouble in the Territory. The Indians in the 
Northwest Territory did not like to see the settlers - 
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move into their hunting grounds andtake up the land. 
They felt that their lands were being wrongfully taken 
from them. At length President Washington sent Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne, with a force of men, into the 
territory to settle the Indian problem. In August, 
1794, Wayne defeated the Indians in the battle of 
Fallen Timbers. After the battle, General Wayne 
moved up the Maumee River to the present site of 
Fort Wayne. There he built a fort which was named 
for him. A treaty of peace with the Indians was signed 
the following year. 

Some fifteen years after the battle of Fallen Tim- 
bers, two Shawnee Indians, Tecumseh, and his brother, 
who was called The Prophet, came to Indiana from 
Shawnee territory in Ohio and aroused the dissatis- 
fied Indians. In the fall of 1811, Governor Harrison, 
with a force of federal troops and state militia, was 
sent to the upper Wabash where the Indians were 
gathering. In the battle of Tippecanoe, fought some 
four or five miles northeast of the present site of 
Lafayette, Harrison and his force defeated the Indians 
and put an end to organized resistance by the Indian 
tribes. The battlefield is now a state park located at 
the southern end of the town of Battle Ground. 

Indiana a State. By 1815 there were more than 
enough people living in the Indiana Territory to per- 
mit the territory to become a state. Therefore, the 
people of the territory, through their territorial legis- 
lature, asked Congress to permit them to elect dele- 
gates to a convention which would draw up a state 
constitution. Congress passed the law, known as an 
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‘enabling act,’? which granted the request of the terri- 
torial legislature. 

Delegates to the constitutional convention were 
elected on May 13, 1816, and the convention met in 
Corydon, the capital of the territory, on June 10, 1816. 
The forty-three delegates completed their work on the 
proposed constitution on June 29th. In August the 
people elected officials to fill the state offices provided 
for by the constitution. The newly elected state legis- 
lature met on November 4. On December 11, 1816, 
President Monroe approved a joint resolution of Con- 
gress admitting Indiana to the Union. Four years 
later the legislature selected the site of the new state 
capital, and in 1825 the state offices were moved to 
Indianapolis. 

Early Years of Growth. When Indiana became a 
state, it was a frontier region in a wilderness. There 
was much good land in the state which could be bought 
from the government at low prices. At one time it was 
priced at $1.25 per acre. But there were few roads, 
and no satisfactory means to carry on trade with peo- 
ple east of the Allegheny Mountains. The rivers, which 
could be traveled by canoe, flat boat, or river steamer, 
provided the principal highways. Life on the frontier 
was hard, but it offered opportunity, and settlers con- 
tinued to come to the new state. 

Early Roads. It was not difficult for a settler on the 
Indiana frontier to raise more hogs, cattle, or wheat 
than he needed for himself and his family. But there 
was no reason for him to do so unless he could sell 
his products. Those who lived near the rivers could. 
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and did, send products down the Ohio and Mississippi 
to New Orleans and other towns in the South. But 
those who lived away from the rivers soon felt the need 
for some means of transportation and communication. 

In 1828 the survey for the National Road, which the 
federal government had begun to build west from 
Cumberland, Maryland, reached Indiana. That same 
year the state government began to survey the Michi- 
gan Road, which was to run from Lake Michigan to 
the Ohio River. By 1837 the Michigan Road had been 
graded throughout its length, but it was not to be 
made a good highway until many years later. A num- 
ber of other crude roads were built in the state during 
this early period. 

Canals. In 1832 the famous Erie Canal was opened 
in New York state. Its success created great interest 
in Indiana. Soon the people of the state asked Con- 
gress to make grants of public land which could be 
sold to raise money to build a canal from the Wabash 
River to Lake Erie. Such a canal would make it pos- 
sible for the products of Indiana to be sent by water 
to the markets of the East. After some delay Congress 
made such.a grant of land to the state of Indiana. 
About the same time the state of Ohio agreed to build 
the part of the canal which would run through Ohio 
from Lake Erie to the Indiana line. Work was begun 
on the canal in 1832, and it was completed as far west 
as Lafayette by 1843. 

The volume of trade with the East increased at once. 
The products of Indiana could be sold in eastern mar- 
kets, and the manufactured products of the Kast could 
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be purchased in Indiana. By 1853 the canal had been 
extended to Evansville. However, the Wabash and 
Erie Canal did not bring in as much money from toll 
charges as had been expected. It never proved to be 
a financial success. 

Meantime there had been demands for the building 
of other canals and railroads. In 1836 the state passed 
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a law under which Indiana was to spend $13,000,000 
for canals, railroads, and roads. Many of the proposed 
projects were to be built in very poor locations, the 
surveys were not accurate, the estimates of costs were 
not carefully made, and dishonest persons took ad- 
vantage of the chance to enrich themselves at the 
state’s expense. Shortly after work on many of the 
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projects began, the panic of 1837 made it impossible 
for the state to sell its bonds, so work was stopped. 
The state found itself heavily in debt, with no chance 
to repay from the projects, since they had been left 
unfinished. Years later the state paid this heavy 
debt and from that time has avoided such financial 
difficulties. 

Railroads. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad had 
been begun in the East in 1825. Naturally the people 
of Indiana felt that they should build railroads in 
their own state. A large part of the money provided 
by the state legislature in 1836 (see p. 302) was used 
to begin the building of several railroads in Indiana. 
Some of these were never completed. Those which 
were finished, as was the Wabash, which ran from 
Toledo to St. Louis, took business away from the 
Wabash and Erie Canal because the railroads could 
transport products much more rapidly than could the 
canals. The coming of the railroads meant the end of 
the eanals. Although the Wabash and Erie Canal con- 
tinued to operate until 1874, when it was finally closed, 
it had no chance of success after railroads came to 
Indiana. 

Indiana Comes of Age. During these early years 
the people of Indiana, as you have read, met many 
problems. Most of them were solved. Mistakes were 
made, of course, but by 1850 Indiana had established 
herself as one of the leaders among the states of the 
Union. Because of her location, directly in the path 
of travel to the West, almost every principal east- 
west railroad crossed her prairies. Her land was set- 
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tled, industries had come to the state, and her popula- 
tion was near the one million mark. Indiana had 
come of age. 

The Civil War. In the years before 1850 the slavery 
question had been constantly before the people of 
many states. The argument over the matter became 
increasingly bitter and resulted in an attempt by cer- 
tain states to leave the Union. As you know, a war 
was fought and won to prevent this separation of the 
nation into two separate groups of states. 

Slavery was never a serious problem in Indiana. 
The Ordinance of 1787, prohibited slavery, as did the 
state constitution of 1816. When the Civil War broke 
out, Indiana was quick to support the Union, and dur- 
ing the war nearly two hundred thousand men served 
in the Union army or navy. 

Only once did Confederate forces enter the state. 
During the summer of 1863 General Morgan, with 
about four thousand men, crossed the Ohio River into 
Indiana, to raid and create terror. Small forces of 
Indiana militia kept striking at Morgan’s forces and 
he was forced to flee into Ohio where his band was 
broken up. 

After the Civil War. The period from the end of 
the Civil War to the beginning of the new century was 
a period of great change for Indiana. Even after the 
war was over the influence of the pioneer period was 
still strong. There were great numbers of small mills, 
shops, and factories. Farmers were still taking wheat 
to the near-by mill to be ground into flour, and haul- 
ing logs to the near-by sawmill to be made into lum- 
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ber for their own use. Much of the clothing was still 
made in the home, while wagons, tools, and furniture 
were made to order at near-by shops. 

By the turn of the century all this was changing. 
Factories, mills, and shops were becoming larger, and 
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there were fewer of them. The production of Indiana 
factories had increased tremendously. In 1844 the 
total value of the products of Indiana factories was 
$19,000,000. By 1899 the total value was $337,000,000. 

Indiana in the Twentieth Century. By 1950 the pop- 
ulation of Indiana was almost four million. Her indus- 
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tries had continued to grow and expand. While about 
eighty-five per cent of her land area is devoted to 
agriculture, Indiana is, to-day, one of the important 
industrial states of the Union, ranking ninth among 
them in industrial production. ~ 

The expansion of business and industry since 1900 
has brought about many changes in our way of living. 
Two world wars have resulted in difficulties which 
have had to be met. The progress of science has not 
only made our lives much more pleasant in many 
ways, but has also presented problems which no one 
had ever thought of in 1900. A highway sign ‘‘Speed 
Limit—50 miles per hour,’’ would indeed have seemed 
foolish fifty years ago. 

In the course of this progress and growth, wrongs 
and injustices have sometimes developed which have 
had to be corrected. Some have been corrected by 
means of laws passed by the people’s representatives. 
Others have been corrected by adjustment and change, 
without the passage of reform laws. 

No one person, or group of people, solved such prob- 
lems. Rather, all the people of Indiana solved them 
by working together, just as they worked together 
to establish the self-government which is provided 
for in the Indiana constitution. 

Our Indiana Constitution. Our state constitution 
is the basic, or fundamental, law of our state. The acts 
of all public officials as well as all laws passed by the 
legislature must be in agreement with the constitu- 
tion. As you have read, Indiana’s first constitution 
was drawn up in June, 1816, and went into effect 
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upon Indiana’s admission to the Union in December 
of that same year. That constitution remained in 
force until 1851, when a new constitution was ap- 
proved by the voters of the state. This second constitu- 
tion is still in force, although certain changes in it, 
or amendments, have been made. - 

In chapter XVII you learned something about the 
foundations of our government, and about the Con- 
stitution of the United States. You learned that the 
national government has only those powers which are 
given, or delegated, to it by the national Constitu- 
tion, and that the people kept all other powers of gov- 
ernment in their own hands to be used as they saw fit. 
In our state constitution the people of Indiana have 
set up a plan by which our state government may use 
those powers which were not given to the national 
government. 

Nothing in our state constitution can conflict with 
the Constitution of the United States. However, all 
powers of government not expressly given to the na- 
tional government, or denied the states, may be used 
by the state so long as the people of the state agree. 

What Our Constitution Does. Our state constitution 
does five things. 

1. It makes clear that the powers of government be- 
long to the people. This is done by a short statement 
at the beginning of our constitution, called the Pre- 
amble, where we find the words, ‘‘We, the people of 
Indiana... . do ordain this Constitution.”’ 

2. It lists individual rights of the people. This part 
of our constitution, Article 1, is entitled ‘‘Bill of 
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Rights.’’ It is a list of personal rights which no govern- 
ment or any official of government may take away 
from the individual citizen. 

3. It provides for the organization of the state and 
local government. Articles 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 of our con- 
stitution deal with the distribution of powers among 
the three departments of state government, legislative, 
executive, and judicial, while other articles deal with 
taxes, local units of government, elections, and other 
details of governmental organization and service. 

4. It deals with many miscellaneous matters. Our 
state constitution has several articles and sections de- 
voted to miscellaneous matters. They include provi- 
sions dealing with corporations, banks, militia, and 
other matters. 

5. It provides a procedure whereby it may be 
amended, or changed. Every state constitution makes 
provision for its own amendment through an orderly 
procedure which the people have decided they them- 
selves shall follow when they wish to change the basic 
law. Article 16 of our state constitution establishes 
the method for changing our constitution. 

It is not easy to change the constitution, as a study 
of Article 16 will show you. However, since our pres- 
ent state constitution was adopted by the people in 
1851, it has been changed several times. If, and when, 
a majority of the people agree that it needs further 
change, it will be changed, for the people of Indiana, 
who established their basic law, have the power to 
change it, using the procedures set out in Article 16. 
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Test and Study Exercises 


Aids to Learning 

1. Note that the territory which became Indiana was at one 
time a part of the French fur trading empire. 

2. Note the struggle between the French and English for the 
territory between the Alleghenys and the Mississippi. 

3. Remember that the basic powers of state government are 
set out in the state constitution. 


Test Exercises 

On a separate sheet of paper write the numbers of the sen- 
tences below. After each number write the word or words which 
belong in the blank in the sentence with that number. 

1. The first white men who came to the land which became 
Indiana were probably ___W— explorers. 

2. The first permanent settlement in the area which became 
indiana was. — —. 

3. The Ordinance of 1787 created the __ _ _ territory. 

4. The first. governor of the Indiana territory was _——— 


5. Indiana became a state on December 11, ____. 

6. Canals and railroads were important to the people of In- 
diana because they made possible more __ —_— with the eastern 
states. 

7. Our present state constitution was adopted in ____. 

8. Article 16 of our present state constitution tells us how it 
may be amended or ____. 


Suggested Activities 

1. Study Article 16 to find how our state constitution may 
be amended. Decide whether or not you think it should be easier 
to amend the state constitution. You may wish to discuss this 
question in class. 

2. Make a report to the class on the founding ae your home 


town. 
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OUR INDIANA STATE GOVERNMENT 


Preparatory Note: In the last chapter you read of early 
days in Indiana. You learned of the steps which were 
taken by the people of Indiana to establish their own state 
government. In this chapter you will learn about the struc- 
ture of that government, and how it operates to serve the 
people of our state. Remember, as you read this chapter, 
that our state government was established by the people 
as a means whereby they could better serve their own 
needs. 


At the State Capitol. Some of you have probably 
visited the state capitol at Indianapolis. You may have 
seen the General Assembly, or state legislature, in 
session. You may have seen the Governor, and you 
may have seen the state Supreme Court at work. You 
may have thought, ‘‘These are the men who govern 
our state.’’ And so they are. Yet we must remember 
that these men and our other state officials have no 
power of their own. They are only exercising, or using, 
the powers of government that the people, through the 
state constitution, have provided for them to use while 
they are in offices to which the people have elected 
them. 

The Distribution of the Powers of State Govern- 
ment. In other lands and at other times elected of- 
ficials of government have sometimes used the pow- 
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ers of their offices to seize more power for themselves. 
The people of our state, through their constitution, 
have made it hard for their state officials to do this. 
Our state constitution separates the powers of the 
state government into three branches or departments; 
the legislative, executive, and judicial. As you know, 
the men who drew up our national Constitution be- 
lieved it would be wise to distribute the powers of the 
national government among three departments so that 
no one department would have too much power. The 
states, including Indiana, adopted the same idea as 
they were organized. The distribution of the powers 
of our state government is provided for in Article 3 
of our state constitution in these words: 


Section 1. The powers of the Government are divided into 
three separate departments: the Legislative, the Execu- 
tive including the Administrative, and the Judicial; and 
no person charged with official duties under one of these 
departments, shall exercise any of the functions of an- 
other, except as in this constitution expressly provided. 


The State Legislative Power. The state’s legislative 
power, or the power to make the laws for the state 
of Indiana, is given to the General Assembly by Sec- 
tion 1, Article 4 of our state constitution. The first sen- 
tence of that section reads as follows: 


The Legislative authority of the State shall be vested in 
a General Assembly, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


All of Article 4, which consists of some 30 sections, 
deals with the organization and the powers of the 
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General Assembly, while almost every other artitle of 
the constitution affects the legislative power. 

The constitution, in Article 4, provides that the 
Senate shall have no more than fifty members, while 
the House of Representatives shall have no more than 
one hundred members. The members of both houses 
are elected from districts into which the state has been 
divided for that purpose. These districts are set up by 
the General Assembly under the powers given to it 
by certain sections of Article 4 of the constitution. 

The State Senate. A member of the state Senate 
must be at least twenty-five years of age. He must have 
lived in Indiana for at least two years just before his 
election and must have been a resident of the district 
from which he is elected for at least one year. State 
Senators are elected for a four-year term. Their terms 
are so arranged that one-half of the Senate is elected 
every two years. In this way the people have made 
sure that at least half of the Senate will always be ex- 
perienced members. 

The Lieutenant Governor acts as President of the 
Senate and may cast the deciding vote if the Senate is 
equally divided on any matter. He usually appoints 
the committees of the Senate, although if he is not a 
member of the majority party the Senate itself may 
name the committees. In case the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor acts as Governor, or for any reason is unable 
to act as President of the Senate, the Senate elects 
one of its members to act as its President. 

The House of Representatives. A member of the 
House of Representatives must be at least twenty-one 
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years old. He, like a state Senator, must have lived in 
Indiana for the two years before his election, the last 
year in the district from which he is elected. Members 
of the House of Representatives are elected for a term 
of two years. The House of Representatives selects one 
of its own members as its presiding officer, who is 
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called the Speaker of the House. The Speaker appoints 
the committees of the house. 

Any proposed law, or bill, which has to do with 
taxation, or raising money for the state, must be first 
introduced in the House of Representatives. 

How Laws Are Made. On ‘‘the Thursday next after 
the first Monday of January”’ of every odd-numbered 
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year, the General Assembly of Indiana comes together 
at the state capitol to pass any state laws which a ma- 
jority of its members believe are needed. These regular 
sessions are limited by Article 4, Section 29 of the 
state constitution, to sixty-one days. Special sessions, 
which may be called by the Governor, are limited to 
forty days. Except for the laws providing for taxa- 
tion, any member of either house may propose a law. 
He does this by introducing the proposed law, called 
a bill, in the house of which he is a member. 

Since a large number of bills are always introduced, 
it is impossible for all of them to be considered by the 
entire house. For this reason each house has vari- 
ous committees which are appointed by its presiding 
officer. 

When a member of either house introduces a bill, it 
is referred to the committee which considers mater 
of the kind with which that bill is concerned. The mem- 
bers of that committee study the bill and report their 
decision on the bill to the house. If the committee re- 
ports favorably on the bill, the entire house considers 
it. If it is passed by the house in which it was intro- 
duced, the bill is sent to the other house. If this house 
passes the bill, it is sent to the Governor for his ap- 
proval. If the Governor signs the bill it becomes a 
law. If the Governor does not approve of the bill he 
may, within three days, veto it. He must send the 
vetoed bill back to the house where it was introduced, 
with the reasons for his veto. If a majority of both 
houses again vote for the bill, it becomes law over 
the Governor’s veto. If within three days the Gov- 
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ernor neither signs the bill nor vetoes it, the bill be- 
comes law unless the General Assembly has adjourned 
within the three-day period. If the General Assembly 
has adjourned, the bill becomes law without the Gov- 
ernor’s signature, unless he sends the bill and a state- 
ment of his objections to it to the Secretary of State. 
That official must then lay the bill before the General 
Assembly at its next session. 

The State Executive and Administrative Power. 
After laws are made, they must be applied, or en- 
forced. This includes carrying on from day to day the 
business of administering, or directing, the work of 
the state and its employees. The power to do these 
things, called the executive power, is granted by our 
state constitution to the Governor and other state ex- 
ecutive and administrative officials who are elected 
by the people. For example, Article 5, Section 1 of 
the constitution establishes the office of Governor in 
these words: 

Section 1. The executive powers of the State shall be 
vested in a Governor. He shall hold his office during four 
years, and shall not be eligible more than four years, in 
any period of eight years. 

Other state officials who are a part of the executive 
department of the state government include the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, the Secretary of State, the Auditor, 
the State Treasurer, the Attorney General, and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. All these offi- 
cials are elected at the general election in November 
for a two-year term except the Governor and Lieu- 
tenant Governor who are elected for four years. 
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The Governor must have been a citizen of the United 
States and a resident of Indiana for the five years next 
preceding his election. He must be at least thirty years 
of age. He is responsible for carrying on the affairs 
of the state and for carrying out the state’s laws. He 
has the duty of keeping the General Assembly in- 
formed as to the condition of the state and of suggest- 
ing the passage of such laws as he believes are needed. 
As you know, the Governor has the power to veto laws 
passed by the General Assembly. Under certain cir- 
cumstances he makes appointments to fill state offices 
which have become vacant. He is the commander-in- 
chief of the military and naval forces of. the state, 
and, in an emergency, may call out these forces. 

The Lieutenant Governor must have the same quali- 
fications as the Governor. In event of the Governor’s 
death or inability to act the Lieutenant Governor as- — 
sumes the office of Governor. The Lieutenant Governor 
is President of the Senate, but if it becomes necessary 
for him to act as Governor the Senate selects one of 
its members to serve as its President and act as Lieu- 
tenant Governor. 

The Secretary of State has charge of all of the state’s 
records and public documents. He has charge of print- 
ing and distributing acts and resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. When a business incorporates, or forms 
a corporation, it must file articles of incorporation 
with the Secretary of State. The registration of auto- 
mobiles, the distribution of auto license plates, as well 
as a number of other state duties are carried out under 
the direction of his office. 
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The Auditor keeps the financial records for the state 
and, working with the State Treasurer, receives and 
pays out money for the state. All taxes which counties 
collect for the state are sent to the Auditor, who re- 
cords the amount received and passes the funds to the 
State Treasurer. He releases funds by issuing a war- 
rant which authorizes the State Treasurer to pay the 
amount of money stated on the warrant to the person, 
company, or agency named in the warrant. The 
Auditor also audits, or examines, the financial records 
of all state agencies. 

The State Treasurer keeps the state’s money. He 
receives all money due the state, and when the Auditor 
issues a warrant directing him to do so, pays it to those 
entitled to receive it. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction is the 
leader of the state’s system of public schools. He is 
charged with the duty of maintaining high standards 
for education in Indiana. His office, in co-operation 
with the State Board of Education, establishes quali- 
fications for teachers, inspects schools, and provides 
help and assistance of various kinds to local school 
districts. State funds are paid to local school districts 
after approval by his office. He keeps the state school 
records, which he compiles from facts and figures fur- 
nished by local and county school officials. 

The Attorney General is the state’s lawyer. In cases 
where the state itself brings a legal action against one 
of the state officers, he acts for the state. The General 
Assembly advises with him as to whether or not pro- 
posed laws are contrary to the constitution, and he has 
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the duty of giving opinions as to the meaning of exist- 

ing laws when requested to do so by state officers. 
A number of administrative departments or divi- 

sions within the executive branch of our state govern- 
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ment carry on much of the day-to-day business of the 
state. Hach such department is headed by an adminis- 
trative official. Some of these are elected. Others are 
appointed by the Governor, who also appoints many 
lesser state employees. 

The State Judicial Power. After any law has been 
passed by the General Assembly and put into opera- 
tion by the executive, there are sure to be disagree- 
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ments as to what the law means and how it applies. 
Also, people are likely to be accused of doing things 
which are contrary to the law. Someone or some agency 
must decide what the laws mean and how they apply, 
as well as whether or not persons accused of violating 
the laws are guilty. The state judicial department, 
through our state court system, makes such decisions. 

Article 7, Section 1, of our state constitution states: 

Section 1. The judicial power of the State shall be vested 
in a Supreme Court, Circuit Courts, and in such other 
courts as the General Assembly may establish. 

This same article makes other provisions regarding 
the judicial power, while many details of court or- 
ganization have been provided for by the General 
Assembly. 

The Circuit Court. The Circuit Court is the court to 
which the people take most of their disagreements for 
decision. It is also the court where most of those who 
are charged with violating the laws of the state are 
given trial and found guilty or not guilty. There are 
two kinds of disagreements which can come before 
the court. Two persons may disagree about their rights 
to certain property, or some similar matter. Such a 
dispute before the court is called a civil case. If a per- 
son is charged with crime and is brought into court for 
trial to determine his guilt or innocence, such a case 
is called a criminal case. The circuit court has original 
jurisdiction over most civil and criminal cases. ‘‘Origi- 
nal jurisdiction’’ simply means the power to make the 
first, or original, decision in the case. 

There is a circuit court in each of the districts, or 
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circuits, into which the state has been divided. The 
circuit judge is elected for a six year term. He must 
be trained in the law. In each circuit the voters elect 
a prosecuting attorney who acts as the people’s attor- 
ney in presenting to the court the case against any 
person charged with crime. When a case is brought 
before the court, the judge conducts the trial and ex- 
plains the law to the jury. The jury hears the evidence, 
decides the facts in the case, and gives a decision, or 
verdict. Sometimes the parties agree on the facts in 
the case and the judge gives the decision without a 
jury, since the only question is how the law applies. 

Under certain conditions one or the other of the 
parties may appeal the decision of the circuit court. 
Certain kinds of cases are appealed to the Appellate 
Court. Others are appealed to the Swpreme Court. 

The Supreme Court. Five judges make up the state 
Supreme Court. Each judge is elected for a term of 
six years. Hach represents one of the five districts 
into which the state is divided, but he is elected by the 
voters of the entire state. The judges select one of their 
number to serve as Chief Justice and preside at court 
sessions. All of the court’s decisions are published by 
the reporter of the court. 

The Appellate Court. In 1891, in order to relieve 
the Supreme Court of some of its work, the General 
Assembly created the state Appellate Court. The Ap- 
pellate Court consists of six judges elected by the 
voters of the entire state for four-year terms. Three 
of the judges are elected from each of the two districts 
into which the state has been divided for this purpose. 
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Other State Courts. In counties where there are a 
great many people living, the circuit court may not be 
able to handle all the work to be done. The General 
Assembly has provided for a superior court in such 
counties. It has the same powers as do circuit courts. 
Two counties in Indiana have circuit courts which 
hear only criminal cases. They are called criminal 
courts. 

Probate duties are those which have to do with wills, 
appointment of guardians, and similar matters. In 
most counties probate duties are handled by the cir- 
cuit courts, although there are a few special probate 
courts in Indiana. There are also a few juvenile courts, 
which deal with offenses and problems of children. 
Minor offenses and disputes may be settled quickly in 
justice of the peace courts, usually with less expense 
than in a circuit court. Many of these disputes are set- 
tled without a jury, and if a jury is used, the decision 
is made without any instruction from the justice. 

The Growth of State Government. When Indiana 
was young, the population of the state was small, and 
the services required by the people were few. Today 
nearly four million people live in Indiana. The serv- 
ices the people provide for themselves through the 
state are many. And our state government has grown 
until it includes many officials and employees un- 
thought-of even fifty years ago. However, through- 
out its growth, our state government has kept its basic 
organization. Its powers are still distributed among 
the legislative, executive, and judicial departments, as 
provided in our state constitution. 
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Test and Study Exercises 


Aids to Learning 

1. Remember that the powers used by our state government 
have been delegated to the state by the people through our state 
constitution. 

2. Note that the organization of our state government is 
much like the organization of our national government. 

3. Keep in mind the reason for the distribution of powers of 
our state government among three divisions or departments. 


Test Exercises 

On a separate sheet of paper write the answers to the following 
questions. 

1. Name the three departments of our state government. 

2. Tell briefly what kind of powers each of the three depart- 
ments of our state government has been given. 

3. Tell how a law is passed by the General Assembly. 

4. To which of our state courts do people take most of their 
important disputes for decision? 

5. List seven important state officials who are elected by the 
people. 

6. Tell briefly about the duties of each official you listed in 
answering question 5. 


Suggested Activities 

1. Find who are your representatives in the state Senate and 
in the state House of Representatives. Find how long they have 
served in these positions and when their present terms expire. 

2. Select some office or administrative department in our state 
government and learn all you can about it. Then you may wish 
to report on it to the class. 

3. If your teacher approves, the class may wish to arrange 
a visit to a session of the circuit court in your circuit. 


- 


CHAPTER XXTII 


LOCAL GOVERNMENTS IN INDIANA 


Preparatory Note: Each of the early settlements in our 
state established some kind of local government. When 
Indiana became a state, the people of Indiana, through 
the state constitution, placed certain of the state’s pow- 
ers in the hands of such local governments. In this chap- 
ter you will learn about units of local government in our 
state, and the powers they exercise. 


Units of Local Government. Indiana is divided into 
ninety-two counties, each of which has its own county 
government. Each county is divided into townships. 
Each township has its township officials who, in vari- 
ous ways, serve the people in the township, excepting 
those who live in cities and incorporated towns. These 
latter have established governments of their own un- 
der state laws. Each of these units of local government 
has been provided for by the people of the state 
through either the state constitution or state law. They 
exist by the authority of the people, as expressed in 
that constitution and those laws. 

Wherever you live in Indiana, you live under two or 
more of these units of local government. If you live 
in an un-incorporated town or village, or in a rural 
neighborhood, you are a part of a township govern- 
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ment and part of a county government. If you live 
in an incorporated town you are part of a town govern- 
ment, a township government, and a county govern- 
ment. If you live in a city, you are a part of a city 
government, a township government, and a county 
government. 

These units of local government do not each have 
a complete set of laws and officials. For there are some 
services which the county can perform for those who 
live in towns and cities, as well as for those who live in 
rural areas of the townships. Thus, in a way, the 
county is a higher unit of government than is a town 
or township government, and both town and township 
must do certain things for the county. The county gov- 
ernment, in turn, must do certain things for the state, 
and, as we will see, is controlled by the state in some 
ways. 

The County. The General Assembly has authority 
to create counties, fix their boundaries, and name them, 
‘ but it has been many years since it has used that 
power. For the counties in Indiana have been long 
established. The youngest county in the state, Newton 
County, was established in 1859. As each county was 
established, a town or city within that county was 
selected as the place where the county government 
would be located. This town or city is called the 
county seat. The county officials usually have their of- 
fices in the courthouse, a building located at the county 
seat. 

The duties of the county are defined in laws passed 
by the General Assembly, and in some ways the county 
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acts as the agent of the state. The duties of the county 
include directing the assessment of property for pur- 
poses of taxation, collecting taxes, keeping records of 
the ownership of all land in the county, holding elec- 
tions, building and repairing county buildings, roads, 
and bridges, and, in general, looking after local affairs. 

County Officials. Counties in Indiana have no chief 
executive. The constitution in Article 6, Section 2, pro- 
vides for the election, by the voters in each county, 
of certain officials as follows: 


Section 2. There shall be elected, in each county by the 
voters thereof, at the time of holding general elections, a 
Clerk of the Cireuit Court, Auditor, Recorder, Treas- 
urer, Sheriff, Coroner, and Surveyor. The Clerk, Auditor, 
and Recorder, shall continue in office four years; and no 
person shall be eligible to the office of Clerk, Recorder, 
or Auditor more than eight years in any period of twelve 
years. The Treasurer, Sheriff, Coroner, and Surveyor, 
shall continue in office two years; and no person shall be 
eligible to the office of Treasurer or Sheriff, more than 
four years in any period of six years, 


The clerk of the circmt court keeps all of the rec- 
ords for the circuit court, and for other courts of rec- 
ord, if any, such as the superior court. He registers 
voters, certifies election returns, and holds the bonds 
of public officials. He issues marriage licenses, hunt- 
ing and fishing licenses, and other types of licenses 
required by law. 

The auditor keeps the financial records of the county. 
He is the county bookkeeper. He issues a warrant, 
or an order to pay, to the treasurer for every bill owed 
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by the county. Thus, before the treasurer can pay 
out any county funds he must have a warrant from 
the auditor directing him to do so. The county tax 
duplicates, or tax bills, are prepared in the auditor’s 
office. The auditor also acts as clerk, or secretary, for 
the county board of tax adjustment, the county coun- 
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cil, and the board of county commissioners. In fact, 
the auditor’s work brings. him in touch with nearly all 
the other county offices. In this way his office brings 
unity to county government. 

The recorder keeps complete records of all deeds, 
mortgages, and other documents having to do with the 
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ownership of real estate (land and buildings) in the 
county. 

The treasurer receives and pays out taxes due the 
various units of local government in the county, as well 
as taxes due the county and state. All such funds which 
he receives are deposited in approved banks and dis- 
tributed by the treasurer to those entitled to receive 
them. Some of this tax money is paid to the state. 
Some of it goes to other units of local government such 
as townships, towns, or cities. However, the treasurer 
distributes the tax funds or pays the county’s bills only 
upon warrants issued by the auditor’s office. 

’ The sheriff is the county police officer. He is charged 
with preserving peace and order within the county 
outside of incorporated cities and towns. He also per- 
forms certain duties in connection with the acts and 
orders of the superior and circuit courts in his county. 
He may have deputies and other assistants to help him. 

The coroner investigates the cause of any death in 
the county which may have been caused by unlawful 
or questionable means. The coroner is usually a phy- 
sician. He may act as sheriff if the office of sheriff 
becomes vacant. 

The surveyor helps establish the location of disputed 
boundaries of farms, or other parcels of land. He also 
does the surveying needed when roads or other public 
improvements are to be built by the county. 

Section 8 of Article 6 of our state constitution au- 
thorizes the selection, in a manner to be established 
by law, of such other county officers as may be neces- 
sary. Such county officials not provided for in Sec- 
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tion 2 of Article 6, but whose offices have been estab- 
lished by law under the provisions of Section 3, include 
the assessor, members of the board of county commis- 
sioners, members of the county council, the county 
superintendent of schools, and others. The counties 
with larger populations often have still other officials. 

The county assessor works with the township as- 
sessors to establish the taxable value of land in the 
county. 

The board of county commissioners manages the 
affairs of the county. It consists of three members. 
Each member represents one of three districts into 
which the county has been divided for the purpose, 
but he is elected by the voters of the whole county. 
Each serves a two-year term. The commissioner’s 
terms are so arranged that one commissioner enters 
office each year. This board buys and sells county prop- 
erty. It builds and repairs county buildings. It super- 
vises county roads and bridges. It establishes voting 
precincts, provides voting places, supervises elections, 
and hears election contests. It supervises the financial 
affairs of the county. It may borrow money for the 
county, it selects the banks in which county funds may 
be deposited by the treasurer, and it performs many 
other duties for the county. 

The county council determines the tax rate in the 
county, levies taxes within legal limits, and fixes the 
salaries of employees hired by the county. It advises 
with the board of commissioners on county affairs. Its 
approval is required before the board of commission- 
ers can take action regarding buying or selling land, or 
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borrowing money for the county. The county council 
has seven members, and acts as a kind of county leg- 
islative body. 

The county board of tax adjustment, made up of 
seven members, reviews the tax rates and the expendi- 
tures of the various taxing units in the county. It 
may reduce but may not increase tax rates. Its work 
is done subject to the approval of the state board of 
tax commissioners. 

The county superintendent of schools supervises 
the county schools outside cities and towns, and acts 
as the local representative of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. In most counties he is 
elected by the township trustees for a term of four 
years. In those counties where the county unit plan 
for rural schools is in force, he is elected by a county 
board of education made up of five members. They 
are elected by the voters of the county. 

The county health officer is responsible for the 
general health of the people of the county. He works 
under the direction of the state board of health. He 
is appointed by the county health department, or in 
smaller counties, by the commissioner. 

The county physician is employed by the county to 
attend those in the county jail and other county in- 
stitutions when they become ill. He also attends those 
dependent upon the county. 

The county agricultural agent works with the farm- 
ers of the county to help them improve their methods 
of farming and produce more and better products. He 
is paid by Purdue University and the county. 
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The county board of public welfare, of five mem- 
bers, employs a director of public welfare and such 
assistants for him as are required. The board and its 
employees work with the state board of public wel- 
fare to help those who are in need. . 

The circuit court, the circwt judge, and the prose- 
cuting attorney, are a part of both state and county 
government. If a judicial circuit, or district, consists 
of a single county, the judge and the prosecuting at- 
torney are elected by the voters of that county. If 
the circuit includes two or more counties, then the 
judge and prosecuting attorney are elected by the 
voters of all the counties in the circuit. 

While the circuit court, and the superior court, if 
the county has one, are a part of county government, 
they are also, as you learned in Chapter X XII, a part 
of the state judicial system. 

The Township. There are two kinds of townships 
in Indiana. One of them, the civil township, is a unit 
of local government. The other, called a congressional 
or geographical township, is a unit used in surveying, 
locating, and measuring land. It is a tract of land 6 
miles square, divided into 36 sections each containing 
one square mile, or 640 acres. The congressional town- 
ship is the township you may have seen referred to 
in a deed, mortgage, or other document dealing with 
the title to land. In matters of local government it is 
the civil or governmental township which is important. 

The boundaries of each civil township in a county 
are fixed by the board of county commissioners. This 
board may reduce the number of townships in its 
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county, or create new ones. Some counties have more 
townships than others, the number ranging from four 
in one county to twenty-one in another. Frequently 
civil township boundaries follow those of geographical 
townships. 

Township Officials. Each township has a township 
trustee, an advisory board, a justice of the peace, and 
a constable. If the population of the township is large 
enough, it may have a township assessor and addi- 
tional justices of the peace and constables. All town- 
ship officials are elected for a four-year term. 

The township trustee is the executive official of the 
township. Acting with the advice and consent of the 
advisory board he carries on the business of the town- 
ship. In townships with a small population the trustee 
acts as assessor. Each civil township is also a school 
unit, and the township trustee has authority to hire 
and discharge both elementary and high school teach- 
ers in the rural schools. If a township does not have 
a high school, the pupils of that township are trans- 
ported to a neighboring school and their tuition is 
paid by the township in which they live. Often a small 
city will join with the surrounding township to pro- 
vide a single high school. In such a case the township 
trustee becomes a member of the school board which. 
controls all the schools involved in this consolidation. 

Many of the smaller towns do not maintain their 
own schools, but rely upon the township schools for 
the education of the children who live in the town. 

The advisory board of the township fills the same 
need for the township that the county council fills for 
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the county. It establishes the township tax rate. All 
contracts which the township enters into are made 
subject to its approval. It authorizes the trustee to 
borrow money for the township, and selects the bank, 
or banks, in which township funds may be deposited 
by the trustee. It advises and works with the trustee, 
and in general helps him carry on the business of the 
township. 

The justice of the peace is a judicial officer of the 
township. The number of justices in each township 
depends upon the population of the township, and 
upon the number of towns and cities in the township. 
The justice of the peace holds trials for persons 
charged with minor violations of law, and in minor 
civil cases. 

The constable is the township police officer. He 
may make arrests, and he assists the justice of the 
peace by calling witnesses and gathering juries when 
necessary. 

Town Government. The people of an incorporated 
town have the right, and the machinery of government, 
to meet many of their local needs themselves. They 
can supply their own police protection, their streets 
and sidewalks, their water supply, and other things 
they may need. Any village or town may incorporate 
by holding an election under the provisions of state 
law. If a majority of the voters who live in the area 
vote for incorporation as a town, the town may then 
elect the officials provided for by state law. 

Many villages and towns in Indiana have never in- 
corporated, Such wn-incorporated towns rely entirely 
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upon the county and township for local government. 
Town Officials. Each incorporated town is governed 
by a board of trustees and a town clerk who also acts 
as treasurer. 
The town trustees are elected for four-year terms. 
There are from three to seven trustees, depending 
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upon the number of wards into which the town has 
been divided. These trustees pass laws for the town, 
called ordinances, fix the tax rate, provide for fire 
protection, police protection, the construction of 
streets and sidewalks, and in general carry on the 
business of the town. 
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The town clerk keeps the records for the town, 
serves as executive agent for the board of trustees, 
and acts as town treasurer. He is elected for a term 
of four years. 

The town marshal, employed by the board of trus- 
tees, is the police officer of the town. 

The school trustees are selected by the town trus- 
tees. They employ a superintendent and the teachers 
for the town schools and levy school taxes. They are 
responsible for building and maintaining school 
buildings, providing necessary school equipment, and 
for making reports to higher school officials. 

City Government. Cities in Indiana are divided by 
law into five classes. Those with more than 250,000 
people are cities of the first class. Indianapolis is the 
only city in the state in this class. Those with more 
than 35,000 and fewer than 250,000 are second-class 
cities. According to the 1950 census there are thirteen 
such cities in the state. Third-class cities are those 
with fewer than 35,000 and more than 20,000. In 1950 
there were six of those in Indiana. Fourth-class cities 
have more than 10,000 people and fewer than 20,000, 
while those whose population is between 2,000 and 
10,000 are cities of the fifth class. There are many In- 
diana cities in the fourth and fifth classes. 

Elected City Officials. In general all classes of 
cities have a similar group of elective officials. They 
are mayor, councilmen, city clerk, city treasurer, and 
city judge. In fourth and fifth class cities and in some 
third class cities the city clerk also serves as treasurer, 
and in certain classes of cities there are other varia- 
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tions from the list of officials given above. However, 
in general those named are the elective officials. They 
are usually elected for a four-year term. 

The city council, made up of the councilmen elected 
by the people, is the city’s legislative body. Its legis- 
lative acts are called ordinances, not laws. The mayor 
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presides at meetings of the council. He may vote in 
case of a tie, and may veto acts of the council. 

The mayor is the city’s executive official. He has 
the responsibility for most city affairs. As you have 
just read, he takes part in council meetings and has 
the veto power. He may veto any single item in an 
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ordinance appropriating money or levying taxes, as 
well as the whole ordinance. However his veto can be 
overridden by a two-thirds vote of the council. In 
addition the mayor appoints, either directly or indi- 
rectly, almost all of the officials who are not elected 
but are necessary to the conduct of city affairs. 

The city clerk has about the same duties in the city 
government that the county and town clerks have in 
the counties and towns. He is the keeper of all the 
records which deal with the business of the city. In 
certain classes of cities, as you have read, he also 
serves as city treasurer. 

The city treasurer handles the city’s money. In 
many ways he is an assistant to the county treasurer, 
as the taxes levied by the city are paid to the county 
treasurer. However, assessments for streets, sewers, 
and similar improvements, as well as the city’s share 
of taxes paid the county, are paid to the city treasurer 
who issues warrants to pay accounts the city owes. 

The city judge holds trials for those accused of vio- 
lating city ordinances, and can also try certain other 
kinds of cases. In most cities of the fourth and fifth 
class the mayor acts as the city judge, and must so 
act, even in third class cities, if ordered to do so by 
the city council. 

Other City Officials. Every city in Indiana has a 
city attorney and a city engineer. These officials are 
appointed by the mayor, except in fifth class cities, 
where the city attorney is appointed by the council. 
All cities have police departments, fire departments, 
health departments, and others. Some of these de- 
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partments are managed by single officials. Some are 
managed by boards. In many cities the police and 
fire departments, and certain other public services, 
are under the direction of a board of safety and pub- 
lic works. Indianapolis has two separate boards, a 
board of public safety, and a board of public works 
and sanitation. Fort Wayne and Anderson likewise 
have two separate boards to fulfill such needs. 

There are a number of other officials and boards in 
almost every city, most of them appointed. Among 
these are the city comptroller, the inspector of weights 
and measures, the humane officer, the board of park 
commissioners, the board of health, and the city library 
board. Often there are others. For as the population 
of a city increases, the ordinary needs of people be- 
come more difficult to satisfy, and more officials and 
public servants are required to satisfy them. Think 
of the problem of supplying water for the people of 
Indianapolis, where hundreds of miles of water mains 
and pipes, as well as huge pumping stations and filter 
plants, are needed to deliver water to the homes in 
the city. In such a city it would be impossible for 
each family to provide its own water supply. You can 
see that only by working together through govern- 
ment can the people of the city meet their need for 
water. Then you can begin to understand that city 
government, like all government, is an agency which 
the people concerned have established in order to meet 
and solve their common problems. 
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Test and Study Exercises 


Aids to Learning 

1. Remember that the powers of local governments are dele- 
gated to them by the state, which in turn received them from the 
people. 

2. Note that the county, which is the center of local govern- 
ment, serves as the agent of the state in many ways. 


Test Exercises 

1. Name the four basic units of local government in Indiana. 

2. List the county officials whose election is provided for by 
Article 6, Section 2, of our state constitution. ; 

3. Which county official performs each of the following 
duties: (a) arrests lawbreakers (b) records deeds (¢) issues 
hunting and fishing licenses (d) acts as the county’s bookkeeper 
(e) investigates unexplained deaths (f) supervises the county 
schools (g) keeps and pays out the county’s money (h) assesses 
property for tax purposes. 

4. Name three township officials and tell briefly the duties of 
each. 

5. What are some duties of the township advisory board? 

6. Name the officials of an incorporated town who are elected 
by the voters. 

7. Give the population requirements for each of the five 
classes of Indiana cities. 

8. Name three city officials who are elected by the voters 
of most cities. 


Suggested Activities 

1. The class may wish to prepare a chart showing the name 
of your county, the name of the county seat, the names of the 
county officials, and the office each holds. 

2, The teacher and the class may wish to arrange a trip to 
your county courthouse or city hall and a visit with some of your 
county or city officials. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
YOU AND YOUR GOVERNMENTS 


Preparatory Notre: You know that every one of the 
almost four million people in our state is affected by na- 
tional, state, and local governments, and that qualified 
voters select the officials who serve in those governments. 
In a few years you will be one of those qualified voters. 
Even now you take part in elections to choose officers for 
your class or for other groups of which you are a member. 
In this chapter you will learn who is qualified to vote for 
public officials and how voters select them. 


Where Voting Is Done. In every community in the 
state some building has been selected to be used on 
election day as a voting place, sometimes called a 
polling place. It may be the house where one of your 
neighbors lives, it may be a cross-roads store, it may 
be the school in your community, a garage, a hotel 
lobby, or the town hall. Wherever it is, you can be . 
sure that it somewhere not far away, for precinct 
polling places are located to make sure that qualified 
voters in every neighborhood may conveniently cast 
their ballots on election day. 

Qualifications for Voting. According to Indiana law 
a voter must be a citizen of the United States. He 
must be twenty-one years of age and must have lived 
in the state for six months, in the township 60 days 
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and in the ward or precinct for 30 days. However, 
one who is truly qualified to vote will have more than 
met these requirements. He will also have made it 
his business to learn about the abilities and quali- 
fications of those who are candidates for public office. 

The General Election. Every even-numbered year, 
as 1952, 1954, and so on, on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November, a general election is 
held in Indiana. On that day qualified voters in every 
voting precinct go to their polling place and vote for 
the candidates of their choice for public office. The 
offices to be filled are not the same at every election, 
for, as you have read, some of our public officials are 
elected for two-year terms, some for four-year terms, 
and some for terms of six years. 

How Voting is Done. At some polling places the 
voter is given a ballot upon which are printed the 


~ names of the candidates for each office. He takes the 


ballot into a closed booth and marks it to show which 
of the candidates for each office he believes should 
fill the office. If the voter wishes to vote for all the 
candidates of one political party, he can do so by 
_ placing a cross in the cirele which is printed below 
the party’s emblem at the top of the ballot. If he 
wishes to vote for one or more candidates of another 
party, he must place a cross in the square which is 
printed before the name of each candidate for whom 
he wishes to vote. When the voter has finished mark- 
ing his ballot, he folds it and returns it to an election 
official who places it in a locked ballot box. No one 
except the voter himself knows how he has voted. 
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In polling places where voting machines are used 
the voter enters the booth in which the machine is 
located and closes the curtain. The names of the 
candidates are arranged in rows across the face of 
the machine. Above each name is a small lever. The 
voter pushes down the lever above the name of each 
candidate for whom he wishes to vote. When he opens 
the curtain to leave the booth, the machine records 
his choices, and the levers above the candidate’s names 
return to their normal position, ready for the next 
voter’s use. 

Political Parties. The candidates for office whose 
names appear upon the ballot at the general election 
are selected by the political party they represent. 

On pages 243 through 247 you learned something 
about the development of political parties, and their 
organization. In Indiana each political party is 
headed by a state central committee. Working with 
the state committee are congressional district and 
county committees. Through the county committees 
the party’s organization extends into every township, 
ward, and voting precinct in the state. Every voter, 
if he will but do so, may take a part, in his local pre- 
cinct, in the affairs of the political party of his choice. 

How Candidates Are Selected. The state convention 
of each party, made up of the delegates elected at the 
primary election, selects that party’s candidates for 
state offices, its candidate for United States Senator, 
and delegates to the party’s national convention. As 
you may know, the national convention of each party 
selects that party’s candidates for Vice-President and 
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President of the United States. Many years ago in 
Indiana each party’s candidates for all offices, both 
local and state, as well as candidates for congress, 
were selected by local and state conventions held by 
each political party. However, a small group of people 


| 
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A Candidate Speaking to Voters 


within each party often controlled the party’s conven- 
tions and in that way determined who the party’s can- 
didates would be. Partly as a result of this objection 
to the convention system, a primary election law was 
passed. Today candidates for most local and county 
offices in our state, candidates for the national House 
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of Representatives, and delegates to the party’s state 
convention, are selected by the voters at a primary 
election held on the first Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day in May on even-numbered years. City officials 
who serve four-year terms are nominated in a similar 
primary election, and later elected, in the odd-num- 
bered years just before presidential election years. 

Primary Elections. Primary elections are held to 
enable the members of each political party to select 
their candidates for some of the offices which are to 
be filled at the following general election, delegates to 
the party’s state convention, and in each precinct to 
select a party leader, usually called the precinct com- 
mitteeman. 

It is here, at the primary election, that the voters 
of a political party decide whether candidates of their 
party, the delegates to the state convention of their 
party, and their local party leaders will be efficient 
public servants, or will be men who place their own 
personal interest above the public good. 

Any person who is legally qualified may enter the 
primary and make an effort to be named a candidate 
for a public office, or a delegate to the state conven- 
tion, provided he does certain things required by the 
primary election law. The fact that any qualified per- 
son may enter the primary makes it more difficult for 
any one person, or group of persons, to name the can- 
didates of a political party or the delegates to its state 
convention. However, if most of the voters fail to vote 
in the primary election, then the few who do vote may 
select candidates and delegates who do not actually 
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represent the majority of the party. In that case, those 
who failed to vote have only themselves to blame. 

The Secret Ballot. In the early days of our state’s 
history the political parties, or sometimes the candi- 
dates themselves, printed their own ballots. When the 
voter went to the polls to vote, he had to ask for the 
ballot he wanted to use in voting. Often anyone who 
watched the ballot box could tell by the color of the 
ballot the voter used, or its size, how the voter had 
voted. As a result it was easy to threaten voters, to 
bribe them, or in other ways get them to vote for can- 
didates who were not their true choice for office. 

Such conditions helped bring about the introduction 
of the secret ballot, which has the names of all the 
candidates printed on it. Other changes in voting 
methods were made, and today only the voter himself 
knows how he voted. 

Sometimes it is necessary for a voter to be away 
from his home and his voting precinct on election day. 
In such case he may vote an absentee ballot by taking 
the steps required by the election law. 

The Appointment of Public Officials. A large num- 
ber of public employees in Indiana are selected by 
appointment. For example, the Governor, who is 
elected by the voters, appoints a large number of as- 
sistants and employees in the executive department. 
These state employees are responsible to the Governor, 
and he, in turn, is responsible for their work to the 
people who elected him. 

Many employees of state and local governments in 
Indiana are appointed, but we must remember that 
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the principal executives in each unit of government 
are elected by the people, and are, therefore, directly 
responsible to them. 


Test and Study Exercises 


Aids to Learning 

1. Always remember how important it is that every person 
entitled to vote should vote at every election. 

2. Note the importance of voting in the primary election. 


Test Exercises 

On a sheet of paper write the numbers of the sentences below. 
After each number write the word or words which belong in the 
blank in the sentence with that number. 

1. One must be at least _ __ _ years of age to vote in Indiana. 

2. <A general election is held in Indiana in __~_—~— of every 
even-numbered year. 

3. Candidates of each party for local offices in Indiana are 
selected at a____. 

4, Candidates of each party for state offices in Indiana are 
selected by a ____. 

5. Delegates to each party’s state convention are selected at 
thers 8s. 

6. A voter who must be away from his voting precinct on 
election day may vote an __—~— — ballot. 

7. Some public officials in our state are not elected, but 
are _ _ — — by elected officials. 

8. Each political party in Indiana is headed by a state ___ _ _. 


Suggested Activities 

1. The class may wish to discuss the question: Are good 
candidates for public office most likely to be selected at a primary 
election or at a party convention? 

2. If you have a student government organization in your 
school, compare the means by which you select your officers with 
the means by which public officials are selected in Indiana. 


CHAPTER XXV 
GOVERNMENT’S SERVICES IN INDIANA 


Preparatory Note: In pioneer days each family pro- 
vided for itself such services as fire protection, a water 
supply, police protection, and education for its children. 
As settlements grew, the families in a settlement banded 
together to help one another provide such services. As the 
settlements became villages and towns, governments were 
established because people found that by working together 
through government they could provide these and other 
services better than in any other way. 


Services by Every Governmental Unit. When you 
wash your face in the morning you may use water 
from a city, town, or village water system. You attend 
a school established and maintained by a city school 
district, or by a township, with the aid of the state. 
No matter how you come to school, whether you ride 
your bike, walk, ride in a school bus or in a ear, you 
use roads or streets which were built by some unit of 
local or state government. If you mailed a letter to 
a friend this morning you made use of the postal serv- 
ice of the national government. 

- In general each unit of government provides those 
services it is best fitted to provide. Our national govy- 
ernment deals with problems which can best be han- 
dled on a nation-wide basis. On the other hand, state 
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governments, and the local governments to which it 
gives governmental powers, can provide certain types 
of services much better than can the national gov- 
ernment. Still other kinds of services, we have found, 
can best be carried out by state and local governments 
working together, sometimes with the help of the na- 
tional government. 

Services of Our National Government. There are 
two types of services provided for the people of Indi- 
ana by the national government. 

First, there are those services which are performed 
directly by the national government. The services 
of the army, the navy, the air force, the postal system, 
and the federal court system are services of this type. 

The second type of service provided by the national 
government consists of grants of money to help the 
state improve services for which the states themselves 
are already supplying funds. There are a number of 
purposes for which the national government provides 
aid to the states in the form of money. However, the 
states guard against allowing the national govern- 
ment to take over the management of the services for 
which it provides help, because the states believe that 
they should keep the right to manage their own affairs. 

The Services of State and Local Government. There 
are, of course, many kinds of governmental services, 
but in general the services which the people of Indi- 
ana provide for themselves through their state and 
local governments are of three kinds. A large number 
of such services are those which provide for the safety 
and convenience of the people. Another group of serv- 
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ices deals with the conservation of the resources of 
the state for the benefit of its people, while edu- 
cation for Indianans is a third major service provided 
through state and local governmental units. 
Providing for the Safety and Convenience of the 
People. Many of the agencies of Indiana state and 
local governments deal directly with the personal 
safety and convenience of the people of the state. 


" Aeme 
Police Closing an Icy Road 


Law enforcement officials are directly responsible 
for our personal safety and convenience, for it is their 
duty to prevent crime and violence, guard against 
traffic conditions which result in delay and in acci- 
dents, and in other ways help reduce the danger of 
injury which each of us encounters from day to day. 
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Such groups as the local police, the county sheriffs’ 
offices, and the various agencies of the Indiana State 
Police, all work together toward this goal. 

The agencies for fire protection, including local fire 
departments and various state officials operating un- 
der the direction of the State Fire Marshal, are con- 
stantly working to protect us against the loss of life, 
property, and income, which results from fires. Regu- 
lar inspections of various types of buildings, busi- 
nesses, and industrial plants are made to make sure 
that proper steps are taken to guard against the dan- 
ger of fire. 

The State Board of Health, co-operating with health 
officers in various units of local government, does much 
to protect us against disease. The State Board of 
Health has many duties. Its Food and Drug Division 
is responsible for making sure that food and drugs 
offered for sale in Indiana are pure, and suitable for 
use by those who buy them. Its Division of Dairy 
Products supervises the production of milk and milk 
products. It encourages local governmental units to 
regulate the quality of dairy products sold within their 
borders. Its Division of Sanitary Engineering helps 
make sure that water supply and sewage disposal sys- 
tems are so built and operated that the health of the 
people of the state is not endangered. This division 
also checks on health conditions at swimming pools, 
beaches, and resorts. 

Other divisions and bureaus of the State Board of 
Health have duties and responsibilities dealing with 
weights and measures, communicable diseases, dental 
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health, and other things which affect the health of each 
of us. The State Board of Health keeps complete rec- 
ords of illness, deaths, births, and other things con- 
nected with public health. It supervises the operation 
of a number of special hospitals for the treatment of 
tuberculosis. In short, the State Board of Health car- 


A State Highway Bridge 


ries out almost any kind of work which helps protect 
the health of the people of the state. 

The State Highway Commission is today respon- 
sible for keeping in repair over eleven thousand miles 
of highways in Indiana in order that transportation 
and communication may be carried on safely and con- 
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veniently. Many of these thousands of miles of high- 
ways have been built by the state during the past 
thirty years. During that period the state of Indiana 
has spent over six hundred million dollars for this 
type of service, and in a recent year spent over forty 
million dollars for highway repair and construction. 
Other thousands of miles of streets and roads are 
built and kept in repair by units of local government, 
such as towns, cities, and townships. 

Another kind of protection furnished the people 
through the state is protection against those who pre- 
tend to be doctors, lawyers, dentists, or members of 
other professions, even though they may not be trained 
or qualified to carry on such work. This protection 
is provided by various registration boards which, by 
means of examinations and other procedures, make 
sure that only qualified and properly trained people 
are given a license to practice or carry on such work 
within the state. 

The Department of Public Welfare is the agency 
of the state through which the people provide protec- 
tion and help for those who are blind, those who are 
aged, those who have been paroled from prison, chil- 
dren who are in need, and for those who for other 
reasons are unable to meet the problems of daily living. 
This department’s Children’s Division works with the 
agencies within the state which find homes for home- 
less children. It makes sure that homeless children 
are placed only in suitable homes, and that such chil- 
dren are well treated. The Division of Services for 
Crippled Children provides help and assistance for all 
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crippled children in the state who are not getting the 
treatment and training they should have. The Division 
of Correction helps those who have been released from 
prison for good conduct, or paroled, to find work, begin 
to make a living, and avoid falling into criminal ways 
again. The Division of Public Assistance helps pro- 
tect the aged, the blind, and dependent children whose 
parents are unable to provide the things children need. 

In carrying out these duties the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare works closely with the county govern- 
ments. Sometimes aid in the form of money for cer- 
tain of these services comes from the national govern- 
ment. Then we have an example of local, state, and 
national government working together to provide the 
services demanded by the people. 

Many other kinds of protection are provided through 
our state and local governments. Protection against 
unemployment is provided by the people of Indiana 
through the Employment Security Division of the 
state government. Here, also, the national government 
helps the state with money. As you know the rights of 
every person, under the law, are protected by our state 
constitution and our statecourt system. The public 
is protected against unfair charges by public utilities 
such as light, gas, telephone, or transit companies by 
the state Public Service Commission. Our people are 
protected against those who have committed crimes by 
a system of prisons where criminals are confined and 
where an effort is made to help them learn how to live 
within the law. And there are still other agencies of 
government which exist to protect the people. So you 
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ean see that the people of Indiana have made use of 
their state and local governments to protect themselves 
in many different ways. 

Conservation. For many years Indiana’s resources 
of timber, petroleum, wild life, and water, as well as 
coal and other minerals, were wastefully used. 

In time it became clear that we must take steps to 
conserve, or save and use wisely, the resources nature 
had provided for us, and wherever possible increase 
them. The Department of Conservation was made 
responsible for doing so. © 

The Department of Conservation has a number of 
divisions, each carrying out certain conservation du- 
ties. For example, the Division of Fish and Game is 
responsible for increasing the number of fish, game 
birds such as pheasant and quail, and other forms of 
wild life. This division directs the operation of fish 
hatcheries and game farms, and in other ways helps 
provide an increasing supply of wild life within the 
state. The Division of Forestry works to increase the 
amount and quality of our timber resources, and at 
the same time makes every effort to encourage wise 
use of our forests. The Division of Entomology is re- 
sponsible for protecting our plants from insects and 
pests such as the Japanese beetle and the corn borer. 
The Division of Geology keeps up to date a survey of 
our known mineral resources, including coal, petro- 
leum, sand, and gravel. The Division of Oil and Gas 
regulates and supervises the production of oil and 
natural gas in order to make sure that there is no 
waste. The Division of Water Resources is responsible 
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for maintaining and improving the water resources 
of the state. Its work includes the protection and 
preservation of Indiana’s lakes and streams. The Di- 
vision of Public Relations and the Division of Educa- 
tion work to help everyone in the state come to realize 
the importance of our natural resources and under- 
stand the need for using them wisely. 

Our state park system, directed by the Division of 
State Parks, Lands, and Water, not only helps con- 
serve our natural resources, but it also provides op- 
portunities for all of us to enjoy the out-of-doors. Indi- 
ana has some sixteen state parks, which include about 
forty-three thousand acres of land. These parks are 
scattered throughout the state, and, in a recent year 
almost one and one-half million people visited them. 

Other divisions of the Department of Conservation 
include the Division of Engineering and the Legal 
Division. Each of them has specific duties to perform 
which help with the conservation of our national re- 
sources. However, we must remember that conserva- 
tion can be truly successful only if each one of us does 
his part to make sure that the resources of our state 
are used wisely and well. 

Education. Since the earliest days in Indiana, pub- 
lic education has been considered a service to be car- 
ried on through local and state government. The edu- 
cation clause of the constitution of 1816 established 
the power and the duty of Indiana to provide for a 
general system of public schools, including a state uni- 
versity. Our present constitution, in Article 8, makes 
it equally clear that the people of our state believe that 
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public education is a most important state service. 
Loeal schools are managed by local units of govern- 
ment, and a large part of the cost of carrying on the 
school is paid with money raised by local taxation. 
However, the people of Indiana believe that every boy 
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Indiana Boys and Girls at School 


and girl in the state has a right to an equal chance 
for education. For this reason the people have pro- 
vided, through laws passed by the General Assembly, 
that in each local district a part of the teachers’ sal- 
aries, and part of the cost of pupil transportation, 
shall be paid by the state. 
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The state’s part in our public school system is car- 
ried out by the State Board of Education and the State 
Department of Public Instruction. In general the 
State Board of Education determines policies and the 
State Department of Public Instruction carries out 
these policies under the direction of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. However, both the 
State Board of Education and the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction have certain independ- 
ent duties. The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
is elected by the qualified voters of the state. He, and 
those who are appointed to help him, work with the 
county superintendent of schools in each county and 
the superintendents of local school districts to provide 
good schools for Indiana children. The Department of 
Public Instruction, following the policies of the State 
Board of Education, decides the qualifications of teach- 
ers. Members of the department visit schools through- 
out the state to make sure that the schools are doing the 
best possible kind of teaching, are using suitable 
books and materials, and in other ways providing 
good schools for you. The distribution of state money 
to the various school districts is carried out with the 
help of the department, and it is responsible for other 
kinds of service to the schools of the state. 

One hundred years ago there were few, if any, public 
high schools in Indiana. Today you may not only finish 
your high-school education in a public school, but you 
may also go to a college which has been established 
by the state of Indiana. There are four colleges or 
universities in Indiana which are supported by the 
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state, although each of the four has received some help 
from private citizens. 

Two of these, Ball State Teachers College at Mun- 
eie, and Indiana State Teachers College at Terre 
Haute, were established to train teachers for the public 


Acme 
Going to Class at Purdue 


schools, although they also provide other kinds of col- 
lege work. Ball State Teachers College is named in 
honor of the Ball brothers of Muncie, who gave funds 


foruts mse: 
Purdue University is named after John Purdue, 
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who, together with other citizens of Tippecanoe 
County, gave about a quarter of a million dollars to it. 
Purdue has a school of agriculture for which it gets 
aid from the national government, and also has excel- 
lent schools of science and engineering of various 
kinds. Purdue is located at Lafayette. 


Indiana University 


Indiana University is the oldest school at college 
level in the state. It is located at Bloomington. It 
has a school of liberal arts and sciences, and also 
schools of law, medicine, commerce, nursing, educa- 
tion, and a graduate school, as well as others. So, no 
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matter what kind of education you may wish to have, 
you will find an opportunity to get it in Indiana. 


Test and Study Exercises 


Aids to Learning 

1. Remember that every service which is provided through 
government is provided because the people believe the service 
is necessary and can best be provided through one of the agencies 
of government, 

2. Note that, in general, each unit of government provides 
those services which it is best fitted to provide. 


Test Exercises 

1. Name three agencies of the state government which help 
guard our personal safety, and tell how each helps to protect us. 

2. Name three divisions of the state Department of Public 
Welfare and tell briefly of their work. 

3. What state agency is responsible for each of the following: 
(a) building and maintaining state highways (b) regulating 
charges for gas, electricity, and telephone service (¢) checking 
health conditions at public beaches. 

4. Name three divisions of the Department of Conservation 
and tell briefly what each does. 

5. What state agency is responsible for; (a) supervision of 
state parks (b) supervising the production of oil and gas (ce) 
protecting our plants against insect pests. 

6. What state agency is responsible for the state’s part in 
operating our publie schools? 

7. Give the names and locations of four institutions of higher 
learning which are supported by Indiana. 


Suggested Activities 

1. If you have visited one or more of Indiana’s state parks, 
you may wish to tell the class about it. 

2. -The class may wish to select committees, each of which 
will study some particular governmental service and report on 
it to the entire class. One committee might study the Division 
of Fish and Game, another the State Fire Marshal’s office, ete. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
PAYING FOR GOVERNMENT’S SERVICES 


Preparatory Nore: When you get yourself a new pair of 
shoes, a new book, or a ticket to a movie, you do so by pay- 
ing for it. If you receive something for which you do not 
yourself pay, you know that someone else has paid for it. 
Everything you have or get has been paid for in some way 
by some person or group of persons. 

And so it is with government. Every service which is 
provided through governments must be paid for. The 
money to pay for such services must be supplied by the 
people. In this chapter you will learn how the people, by 
paying taxes of various kinds, supply the money to pay the 
cost of governments’ services. 


Government and Taxes. Perhaps you belong to a 
4-H club, a scout troop, or some similar organization 
or club. Perhaps you and your friends have organized 
a little club of your own. In either case you and your 
friends probably pay dues so that the club will have 
money to use for things the members decide for the 
club to do. Your dues are much like taxes, because 
each member pays in order that he may receive certain 
benefits, or enjoy doing things through the club. 

People have not always paid taxes. In pioneer days 
in Indiana a family would sometimes travel deep into 
the forest which then covered most of our state, and 
build a home. To reach the place where they settled, 
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the members of the family would cut a trail through 
the wilderness. No street or highway ran past their 
door. And they paid no tax for building or repairing 
roads. 

If thieves or robbers broke into the home, the mem- 
bers of the family had to protect themselves. There 
were no police to call upon for help. And the family 
paid no tax for police protection. 

If the home caught fire, those in the family put out 
the fire as best they could, or the home burned. There 
was no fire department to call upon. And the family 
paid no tax for fire protection. 

Perhaps, in time, other families moved into the 
neighborhood. Then they all worked together to meet 
such problems. Later, as more families came, a set- 
tlement grew up which became a village or a town. 
Government was organized to carry out for the com- 
munity many of the tasks which people had been doing 
for themselves as best they could. The people began to 
supply the government with money so that it could pay 
men and buy material and tools to do the things the 
government was expected to do. Every family began 
to pay taxes, and they have been paying them ever 
since. 

For today governments are used by the people of 
Indiana to provide a great number of services which 
the people believe are necessary. Each of these services 
must be paid for. They can be paid for only by means 
of taxes paid by all the people. 

The Power to Tax. Hundreds of years ago men 
learned that the power to tax could be a dangerous 
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thing if its use was not controlled by the people them- 
selves. Kings, emperors, and even elected officials 
sometimes used the power to tax to take away the 
property of those who did not agree with them. In this 
way they could destroy opposition to their plans, and 
gain even greater power. 

To protect themselves against such unjust use of the 
taxing power, the English and American people long 
ago decided that the power to tax should be used only 
by representatives who were elected for short terms. 
This protection against the unjust use of the power 
to tax is included in Section 17 of Article 4 of our state 
constitution, which, among other things, provides 
‘*. . . bills for raising revenues shall originate in the 
House of Representatives.”’ 

Because of this provision of our constitution, rev- 
enue bills (proposed tax laws) can only be introduced 
in the House of Representatives, whose members are 
elected every two years. If a tax law which the people 
believe is unfair is passed, the people may, at the next 
general election, elect members of the house who will 
change the law. 

Other protection against unfair taxation is provided 
by certain sections of Article 10 of our state constitu- 
tion, while protection against unfair taxation by the 
national government is provided by the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Taxes and Taxpayers. If you were asked, ‘‘Who 
pays taxes?’’ your answer should be, ‘‘Everyone.”’ 
For in a way each one of us does pay taxes. At this time 
you probably have no property upon which you pay 
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taxes, but you do buy things from time to time. The 
store-keeper from whom you buy pays taxes. When 
you buy something at his store you are helping him pay 
taxes. Actually, a part of the price of everything one 
buys finds its way into the tax funds which are paid 
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Everyone Pays Taxes 


to governments. No one can truthfully say to himself, 
‘‘Taxes are no concern of mine, for I pay no taxes.”’ 

The Taxes We Pay. The people of our state, in a 
recent year, paid about three hundred twenty-four 
million dollars to our state and local governments. 
That same year they paid a little over one billion (one 
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thousand million) dollars in taxes to our national 
government. 

By using your arithmetic a bit, you can see that in 
that year every man, woman, and child in Indiana 
paid, or someone else paid for him, about $80.00 to 
our state and local governments to pay for the services 
he received from those governments. In the same year 
every person in Indiana paid, or someone else paid 
for him, about $250.00 to the national government. 

Of the almost three hundred twenty-four million 
paid to state and local governments in the year men- 
tioned, about one hundred seventy-seven million was 
paid in state taxes. About one hundred forty-seven mil- 
lion was paid in local taxes. No one kind of tax pro- 
duced all this money. Rather, several different taxes 
were used. The following table shows the principal 
taxes paid to local and state governments during the 
year used as an example. 


General Property Tax $149,556,000 
Gross Income Tax 64,431,000 
Fees and Licenses 34,427,000 
Cigarette Tax 12,961,000 
Gasoline Tax 34,040,000 
Liquor Excise Tax 12,503,000 
Inheritance Tax 2,478,000 
Intangibles Stamp Tax 2,016,000 
Other Taxes 11,232,000 

Total $323,644,000 


The General Property Tax. A general property tax 
is collected each year from all those who own real es- 
tate (land and buildings), or personal property such 
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as furniture, clothing, and automobiles, located in the 
state. The amount of property tax paid by each prop- 
erty owner depends upon the value of the property 
and the tax rate. The value of property for tax purposes 
is decided by the township and county assessors of 
the township and county where the property is located. 
This assessed value is never as high as the actual value 
of the property. The tax rate is decided by the proper 
officials of the units of government concerned, after 
the needs of those units for the year have been de- 
cided. The following example will show you how the 
tax rate is decided. 

Suppose the assessor valued all the taxable property 
in a county at a total of $10,000.00. Suppose the county 
officials estimated that the county government needed 
to raise $200.00 from the property tax during the next 
year. By dividing $200.00 by $10,000.00 (which you 
ean do if you have learned about division of decimals) 
they would find that the tax rate would have to be .02. 
That is, each property owner would pay two cents tax 
for each dollar of the assessed value of his property. 
Then the county would have the amount of money 
needed during the next year, for $10,000.00 multiplied 
by .02 equals $200.00. This tax rate might be referred 
to as being ‘‘two dollars per hundred,”’ or ‘‘twenty 
dollars per thousand,’’ of the assessed value. A prop- 
erty owner whose property was assessed for $1,500.00 
value would pay $1,500.00 x .02 or $30.00 tax. 

Of course, every unit of government includes much 
more than ten thousand dollars worth of taxable prop- 
erty within its borders. And the needs of any unit of 
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government will be more than two hundred dollars. 
But whatever the value of the taxable property within 
the borders of a unit of government, and whatever the 
amount of money which is to be raised through the 
property tax by that unit of government, the tax rate 
is decided in the way we have described. Not only the 
county government, but the school district, the town- 
ship, the city, and the state governments use the prop- 
erty tax to raise money. A tax is levied by each of these 
units of government. All of these taxes are paid to 
the county at the same time by the taxpayers. The 
county then passes on to each unit of government its 
share of the tax paid. 

All property assessments may be reviewed by county 
and state tax officials, and any property owner who 
feels that the assessment of his property is unfair may 
appeal to these officials. 

Property taxes are levied and collected for various 
units of local government and for the state, but the 
greater part of the income from property taxes is used 
by cities, townships, and counties. 

The Gross Income Tax. More of the state govern- 
ment’s revenue comes from the gross income tax than 
from any other single tax. As the name tells you, this 
is a tax levied against every person’s income. The 
gross income tax rate is established by law, and the 
amount of gross income tax each person must pay de- 
pends upon the amount of his income. This tax causes 
everyone who makes over a thousand dollars a year 
to help pay the cost of state paar S whether he 
owns property or not. 
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Fees and Licenses. You know that everyone in Indi- 
ana who owns an automobile must buy a state license” 
for it. Everyone who drives an automobile in the state 
must have a driver’s license for which a fee must be 
paid. There are many other kinds of licenses and fees 
required by law. One who keeps a store must have li- 
censes of various kinds. Many other kinds of busi- 
nesses must have licenses and must pay fees. This in- 
come from fees and licenses makes up a considerable 
part of the income of the state and local governments, 
as the table on page 364 shows. 

The Cigarette Tax. This tax is paid by every person 
who buys a package of cigarettes in Indiana. The tax 
is paid to the seller who in turn pays it to the state. 
While the amount of tax paid on each package of cig- 
arettes seems small, a look at the table on page 364 will 
show that this tax also produced a good income. 

The Gasoline Tax. A tax is paid by the buyer on 
every gallon of gasoline purchased in our state for use 
in motor cars, trucks, or other vehicles. Because of 
the large number of automobiles and trucks operated 
in the state, this tax has been one of the better pro- 
ducers of state income. As with the cigarette tax, the 
gasoline tax is paid by the buyer to the seller. 

The Liquor Excise Tax. This tax is paid by those 
who manufacture and sell liquor. It is added to the 
price of the product and, therefore, is actually paid 
by the buyer of the product. 

The Inheritance Tax. This is a tax charged against 
any property or money, over a certain amount, which 
anyone inherits (receives as a result of the death of a 
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relative or friend). It is paid out of the property to be 
inherited. 

The Intangibles Stamp Tax and Other Taxes. The 
intangibles stamp tax is a tax on so-called intangible 
wealth (wealth which is hard to see, as wealth repre- 
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sented by stocks and securities). It, and other taxes 
such as the Insurance Tax, Transportation Tax, Vessel 
Tonnage Tax, Dog Tax, and others, produce consider- 
able income for state and local governments. 

The amounts received from each of the various 
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kinds of taxes will be different in different years. How- 
ever, it is usually possible for state and local govern- 
ment officials to estimate about how much income each 
tax will produce, and know in advance whether or not 
the income will be enough to meet the needs of the 
various units of government. 

Determining Government’s Financial Needs. Be- 
fore any unit of government can know whether or not 
estimated income from taxes will meet its needs, the 
officials of that governmental unit must know what 
Services they are expected to provide for the people 
and, estimate the cost of such services. The state gov- 
ernment makes such an estimate. It is called a budget. 

The budget for the state of Indiana is prepared by 
a Budget Director selected by the Governor, together ~ 
with two state Senators and two members of the House 
of Representatives. This State Budget Committee 
studies the needs of each department and division of 
state government. Then, working with the Governor, 
it prepares a budget, which is a detailed estimate of 
those needs. This budget is submitted to the General 
Assembly. The General Assembly may approve the 
budget as submitted, or may change it before approv- 
ing it. Once it is approved, the General Assembly 
knows about how much money will be needed to carry 
on the state government. They can then pass tax laws 
which will produce the money required. 

Similar budgets are prepared by officials of local 
units of government, and tax rates fixed so as to raise 
the required amounts of money. The budget for each 
unit of government must be approved by the repre- 
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sentative legislative body of the governmental unit 
which plans a tax levy. For the city this is the city 
council. For the county it is the county council and in 
the township it is the advisory board. When, as in 
cities or towns, there is a special tax levy for school 
support, that budget is approved by the board of edu- 
eation or the school trustees. 

Bonds. Sometimes a unit of government may be 
required by the people it serves to make some major 
improvement which will cost more money than can 
readily be raised in one year by taxation. For exam- 
ple, a new city hall would cost more money than could 
be raised by taxation in a single year, in addition to 
regular operating expenses of the city. In such a case 
the city might issue bonds and sell them to pay for the 
city hall. Such bonds are promises of the city to pay 
certain amounts at the end of a certain time. For ex- 
ample, a one thousand dollar bond, due in ten years, 
would be a promise by the city to pay the owner of the 
bond one thousand dollars at the end of ten years from 
the date the bond was issued. Meantime, of course, the 
city would pay the bond owner interest from year to 
year. In order to pay off the bonds when the time came 
the city would increase its tax rate. It would set aside 
a certain amount of money each year, so that at the 
end of the ten year period the money to pay off the 
bonds would be on hand for that purpose. In short, 
issuing bonds is a way for a unit of government to 
borrow money. 

The state constitution limits the amount of debt any 
town or city in the state may have at any one time. 
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It also restricts the power of the state to borrow. 
Throughout most of her history Indiana has been care- 
ful about going into debt. As a result she has avoided 
many of the money troubles some states have had. 


Test and Study Exercises 


Aids to Learning 
1. Remember that when we demand services from our gov- 
ernments we must be prepared to pay for them by paying taxes. 
2. Remember that all of us in some way pay taxes, even 
though we may not do so directly. 


Test Exercises 

1. Would you expect taxes to be higher gh than they were 
fifty years ago? Why or why not? 

2. How does Article 4, Section 17, of our hai, constitution 
protect us against unfair foions 

3. What is meant by the assessed value of a piece of prop- 
erty? The actual value? 

4. Describe briefly; (a) the general property tax, (b) the 
gasoline tax, (c) the inheritance tax. 

5. What are bonds? Why are they sometimes used by units 
of government to raise money ? 

6.. How have the people of Indiana protected the units of 
state and local government against going deeply into debt? 


Suggested Activities 

1. The class may wish to select a committee to study the use 
of the general property tax by your township, county, town, or 
city, and report to the class. Such a study may include finding 
the assessed value of taxable property, the tax rate, and amount 
of revenue, or tax income, produced. 

2. Perhaps the teacher and the class may wish to invite one 
of the local government officials to visit the class and tell them 
about the taxes used by the unit of government he represents. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
INDIANA AND YOU 


Preparatory Note: If you live in one of Indiana’s indus- 
trial areas you doubtless think of our state as a place where 
foundries, mills, and factories produce goods a nation 
needs. If you live on one of Indiana’s farms, you probably 
think of Indiana as a rich agricultural land which helps 
produce food for millions of hungry people. Wherever you 
live you know about your own community, its people, and 
the opportunities it offers you for living and working. And 
you will be intérested in learning those same things about 
other parts of our state. 


Indiana and Geography. Nature has been kind to 
Indiana. Most of the state, from the dunes of Lake 
Michigan on the north to the Ohio River in the south, 
is a great plain, which extends east into Ohio and west 
into Ilhnois. A part of this plain, in the north, drains 
into the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence basin. The rest of 
it drains into the Ohio-Mississippi river system. There 
are no mountains or highlands separating the two wa- 
tersheds. Rather, a gentle rise in the plain marks the 
division. One can walk across the line which divides 
the two basins without knowing he has done so. 

Almost all of this plain is covered with deep, rich 
soil which makes possible the production of farm 
products of many kinds. Deposits of sand, gravel, 
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limestone, coal, and petroleum beneath the plain pro- 
vide mineral resources which serve the people of our 
state well. 

The location of Indiana has proved important to her 
growth. Because of the position of Lake Michigan and 
Lake Erie on the north and the Ohio River on the 
south, most of the railroads and highways which cross 
the northern United States pass through Indiana. 
Both Lake Michigan and the Ohio River provide water 
transportation for her industries. Fhe advantages of 
her location not only make it easy for Indiana’s in- 
dustries to obtain raw materials, but also make it 
easy for them to market their products. 

Agriculture. About eighty-five per cent of the land 
in Indiana is used for agriculture, and the value of 
her agricultural products makes her’ one of the lead- 
ing agricultural states in the nation. Grain has always - 
been one of the leading farm products in the state. 
Cattle and hogs are almost always fed for market in 
areas where grain is a major crop. For this reason 
the production of live stock has also been a major 
source of income for Indiana’s farms. However, in 
recent years many of Indiana’s farmers have turned 
to the production of fresh vegetables, dairy products, 
fruits, poultry, and eggs. This change has come about 
because the growth of population in cities within the 
state and in near-by areas has brought an increased 
market for such products. 

Manufacturing and Industry. A number of things 
have helped cause the growth of Indiana’s mills and 
factories. Much of the iron ore mined in the United 
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States is mined in Minnesota and Michigan. Coal is 
needed to produce iron and steel from the ore. Indi- 
ana has the coal. Lake Michigan provides a waterway 
over which the ore can be moved cheaply to Indiana. 
As a result steel mills have been built in the Gary- 
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Hammond area at the lower end of Lake Michigan. 

In addition to the steel industry, manufacturing 
plants of many kinds have grown up in Indiana. Fac- 
tories producing railroad cars, automobiles, and ma- 
chinery of many different kinds, swell the industrial 
output of Indiana. 
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Mining and Mineral Products. Coal is the most val- 
uable of Indiana’s mineral resources at present. There 
are some two hundred coal mines in the state, and the 
yearly production of coal is about twenty-four mil- 
lion tons. In the past the production of petroleum 
and natural gas was important, but much of the sup- 
ply has been used. However, there are over three 
thousand producing oil wells in the state, and the 
average daily production of oil from wells within the 
state is almost twenty-nine thousand barrels. New 
wells are being drilled regularly, and constant studies 
are carried on in an effort to locate new fields and 
increase Indiana’s petroleum production. Limestone 
for building purposes, for the production of quick- 
lime and Portland cement, as well as for road con- 
struction, is present in the state in large quantities. 
The deposits of sand and gravel, noted in the first part 
of this chapter, also provide materials for building 
and road construction. 

People and Things. It is true, as you have read, 
that Indiana has been supplied with rich soil, with an 
ideal location for carrying on commerce and industry, 
and with a bountiful supply of certain mineral and 
other resources. But Indiana has grown and devel- 
oped because people with courage, strength, intelli- 
gence, and vision made use of these material resources, 
or things. 

When we read of the hardships and dangers which 
early Indianans met and endured, we may understand, 
in some small way, the courage and driving force 
which helped those people face the wilderness. We 
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may wonder why they left their homes in more settled 
areas and cut their way into the wild land in which 
they were to help build Indiana. 

We know that some moved west with hope of gain- 
ing wealth. We know that others came because they 
were dissatisfied and unhappy in their old homes. Still 
others made the journey because they were drawn by 
the adventure of frontier life. However, almost to a 
man, these hardy, independent pioneers came west 
into the wilderness to build a better way of life. 

Two hundred years and more have come and gone 
since the first settlers came to Indiana. And life today 
is safer and better for all of us than it was for those 
who lived in those far-off days. But as ways of living 
change new problems arise. We who live in Indiana 
today face problems unknown and unthought-of two 
hundred years ago. Farmers no longer work in their 
fields with rifles by their side, but those who live in 
cities have no farms to till. They must have jobs if 
they are to supply themselves and their families with 
food. Men no longer live in rude cabins with floors 
of hard-packed earth, but some who dwell in our cities 
are forced to live in homes which are much less pleas- 
ant than any cabin in the woods. 

Many problems we have solved, but many others 
face us. Our success in solving them and in further 
improving our ways of living still depends upon the 
courage, the vision, and the strength of our people. 
And you are one of those people. 

What Indiana Offers You. Today Indiana offers 
each of us many opportunities for better living. 


“| 
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You, as a citizen of Indiana, have an opportunity to 
receive an education unsurpassed by any offered else- 
where. Through her elementary schools, high schools, 
and colleges, our state offers you a chance to prepare 
yourself to help solve the problems we face today and 
will face in the years to come. 

Indiana offers you a wide variety of opportunities 
for productive work in the field which is of interest 
to you. Her agriculture and her industries include 
almost every kind of productive enterprise known to 
modern life. No matter what kind of work you would 
like to do, you are likely to find a chance to do it in 
Indiana. 

Indiana offers you countless opportunities for rec- 
reation and play. Although our state is reeognized as 
an industrial state, the natural beauty of her prairies, 
her streams, and her wooded hills has long been cele- 
brated in song and story. Here in our state are six- 
teen state parks, which have been established to pro- 
vide recreation of many kinds for our people. They 
range in size from Bass Lake Beach, in Starke county, 
with seven hundred acres, to Brown County State 
Park, in Brown county, which covers an area of more 
than seventeen thousand acres. Many of these state 
parks provide inns and camping facilities whitch are 
used extensively by the people of the state. At certain 
of the parks naturalists are on duty to help those 
who are interested learn about the plants, shrubs, 
trees, and wild life of Indiana. 

There are also-twelve state memorials located at 
various points in Indiana. These are much smaller 
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areas than most of the state parks. Each of these me- 
morials is associated in some way with Indiana history 
and tradition. 

Internationally known as the center of automobile 
racing is the Indianapolis Motor Speedway. Here 
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each year on Memorial Day is held the famous 500 
mile automobile race which is recognized as the major 
event of its kind. Thousands of people come to Indi- 
anapolis each year to attend this event where skilled 
race drivers cover the 500 miles at speeds of well over 
one hundred miles per hour. 
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Numerous other opportunities are provided in In- 
diana for the recreation and play which is so neces- 
sary to balanced living. Almost every community has 
some provision of its own for recreation. Life in In- 
diana can be very pleasant as well as profitable. 
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Perhaps most important of all the things Indiana 
offers you is the heritage of things well done by fa- 
mous Indianans. From her earliest history, beginning 
with such men as George Rogers Clark and William 
Henry Harrison, the story of Indiana is filled with the 
names of men and women who have done much for 
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the life and literature of her people. ‘‘Mad Anthony”’ 
Wayne and Abraham Lincoln, although not natives of 
Indiana, are both a part of the Indiana story. Lincoln, 
born in Kentucky, lived in Indiana as a youth and asa 
young man before moving to Illinois in 1830. Ben- 
jamin Harrison, the grandson of William Henry Har- 
rison, was elected President of the United States in 
1888 and served a four-year term. Throughout our 
nation’s history, sons of Indiana have taken part in 
the public affairs of our nation. 
_ In the fields of literature, art, and science, Indiana 
has reason to be proud. Edward Eggleston, James 
Whitcomb Riley, Booth Tarkington, George Ade, 
Gene Stratton Porter, Meredith Nicholson, Lew Wal- 
lace, and Charles Major, have been among the Indi- 
ana writers who have added to our nation’s store of 
literature. William M. Chase, together with other 
artists such as Steele, Adams, Stark, and Forsythe, 
and seulptors Caroline Ball and Janet Seudder, have 
contributed to the arts for Indiana. Others who have 
brought honor to Indiana in various fields of work 
and achievement have been Robert Owen, who was 
the leader, for a time, of the New Harmony Colony, 
Harvey W. Wiley, David Starr Jordan, John Coulter, 
Arthur Foley, Elwood Haynes, and Orville Wright. 
Truly the heritage of achievement, which your state 
passes on to you, will inspire you to do your part in 
solving the problems of living which face us today. 
What You Can Offer Indiana. Perhaps you think 
of Indiana as an area of land which is bounded by 
Ohio on the east, Illinois on the west, Kentucky on 
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the south, and Michigan on the north. Yet you know 
that if no people lived in Indiana, that area of land 
would not be a state. It would be only an area of land 
with a name, as is the Antarctic continent. The state 
of Indiana is not just an area of land. It is also a 
group of people who have banded together to do cer- 
tain things for themselves through governments. You 
are one of those people. 

This being true, you can easily see that when you 
think of what you can offer Indiana, you are at the 
same time thinking of what you can offer yourself. 
For whenever you do something which makes our 
state a better place in which to live, you are also doing 
something which will make your own life better, more 
pleasant, and more satisfying. | 

What, then, can you offer Indiana? You cannot add 
to her natural resources, for you have no coal or oil 
to place beneath the surface of her soil. You cannot 
add to the advantages ef her central position, for you 
eannot change the course of rivers or the location of 
mountains or lakes. The things you can offer Indiana 
are not material things. Rather, you can help make 
sure that her people are ready to meet her problems as 
they arise, for of those people you are one. 

You can offer Indiana an informed citizen. No one 
ean act sensibly about any problem unless he knows 
something about it. That which you have learned, and 
will learn, will help you develop the ability to keep 
- yourself informed. You can make sure that you are an 
informed citizen by making the most of your oppor- 
tunities for learning today, tomorrow, and every day. 
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You can offer Indiana an active citizen. Such a citi- 
zen is one who takes part in any group action which is 
concerned with the welfare of the people of his com- 
munity, his state, or his nation, You can make sure 
that you are an active citizen by learning to take part 
in all the activities of the groups of which you are 
now amember. Every member of your class, your club, 
or your scout troop, should take part in every election, 
in program planning, or any other group project. 
Those who learn to do so will continue to offer active 
citizenship to their communities and to their state. 
They will take part in public affairs and they will vote 
at every primary and general election. 

You can offer Indiana a co-operative citizen. Such 
a citizen is one who will co-operate with the other mem- 
bers of his group. He may often disagree with others 
while discussing plans or considering problems. How- 
ever, once the group has decided what action they shall 
take, the co-operative citizen will, unless the question 
is properly re-opened again, support that action. This 
you can learn to do in your daily experiences with 
others. Those who learn to do so will offer Indiana ¢o- 
operative citizenship. 

You can offer Indiana a responsible citizen. Such a 
citizen is one who accepts the authority he has helped 
to place in the hands of public officers. He knows that 
only by placing authority in the hands of selected per- 
sons can the rights of all of us be guarded and our wel- 
fare protected. He knows that the people, acting un- 
der law, can withdraw or limit that authority, but 
unless that is done, the responsible citizen accepts it. 
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You have begun to learn to accept authority. But you 
can learn to better understand the need for authority 
and improve your habits of accepting it. Then you will 
offer Indiana responsible citizenship. 

Above all, you can offer Indiana, and the nation, an 
honest citizen. Such a citizen is one who understands, 
believes in, and practices personal and civic honesty. 
Such a person does not, of course, steal from others, 
nor does he defraud them by tricks. More important, 
his word or his promise is good in all of his relations 
with others. He acts as he sincerely believes is right. 
In his dealings with groups of which he is a member, 
he is equally honest and sincere. He does not use the 
group to advance his own personal and private for- 
tunes, nor does he take advantage of any official posi- 
tion he may hold in order to do so. As a student he does 
not take, for his own use, funds from his class treasury. 
As an adult citizen he will not steal public funds, nor 
will he accept relief or unemployment funds to which 
he is not entitled. Neither will he betray the peoples’ 
trust by using any public office he may hold to secretly 
increase his private fortune. Such a person knows that 
personal and civic honesty is priceless and is a posses- 
sion all may have if they but will. You are, today and 
every day, building within yourself your own stand- 
ards of personal and civic honesty. Build them well, 
and you will make to Indiana, and to yourself, your 
greatest offering. 
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Test and Study Exercises 


Aids to Learning 

1. Note that Indiana offers you opportunities in almost every 
kind of industrial or agricultural occupation. 

2. Always remember that what you get from Indiana will 
depend upon what you give to Indiana. 


Test. Exercises 

(1, How has the geography of Indiana helped her industries 
grow? 

2. How has the geography of Indiana helped her become 
an important agricultural state? 

3. Write a short paragraph about opportunities for recrea- 
tion in Indiana. 

4. Of all the things Indiana offers you, which do you think 
is most valuable to you? Why do you think so? 

5. Name five Indianans who have brought honor to our state 
and tell what kind of work each did. 

\6. Select a problem which you believe the people of Indiana 
must solve in the future and tell briefly why you think it is im- 
portant that it be solved. 


Suggested Activities 

1. The class may wish to survey the opportunities for recrea- 
tion in your neighborhood and decide what kinds of recreation 
are most suitable. 

2. The class may wish to survey the kinds of occupations in 
the community and discuss the opportunities each offers. 

3. The class may wish to discuss the things which contribute 
to good citizenship in the school, the community, the state, and 
the nation. 


SECTION VI 


AMERICAN CITIZENS IN THE WORLD 
OF TODAY 


Your book thus far has brought you in touch with 
many aspects of life. You saw yourself, in Section 
I, as an individual citizen. In Section II you gained 
some added knowledge about yourself as a member of 
a group. You found in Section III how the community 
works through its citizens, you among them. You 
found in Section IV some of the basic truths about the 
founding of our nation and the support of our national 
government. Then in Section V you returned to mat- 
ters closer to you and learned about your local and 
state governments. Now, in the last section of your 
book, you will study new aspects of the national scene, 
then consider our country in world affairs, and con- 
clude with an increased appreciation of the rich privi- 
leges of being an American. 

A good government must be founded upon good 
principles. You know that ours was. It must be inter- 
ested in high ideals, and you know that ours is. It 
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must have a workable plan for governing, and you 
will learn in the first chapter of this section that our 
government has such a plan. This plan grows out of 
the structure of our government. 

You will then, in the second chapter, get a glimpse 
of our government in world affairs. The airplane, the 
radio, and other means of transportation and commu- 
nication have brought all the people of the world 
closer together than they have ever been before. This 
must be made a good thing, and perhaps you will 
learn how it may be made so. 

Finally, at the end of Section VI, you will read 
the chapter that helps you see what it means to be an 
American. You will review our riches and relearn 
the fact that such riches must be worked for. You 
will review the fact that riches are varied—that they 
are not only in the soil but in the hearts and minds 
of men. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE STRUCTURE OF YOUR NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Preparatory Nore: Think of your national government 
as a great building. You have learned how it was begun, 
how its foundations were laid. You have learned how this 
great building—or government—is paid for as it does its 
work from day to day and year to year. Now we shall 
study more closely the actual structure of your national 
government. We shall examine its framework, its many 
departments and agencies, its many officials, and the way 
in which year in and year out it carries on its work. 


Our National Legislative Department. The national 
legislative department is our Congress, whose duty 
it is to make the laws for our country. Congress is 
made up of two houses: the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. The Vice-President presides over 
the Senate; the speaker presides over the House of 
Representatives. The Vice-President is elected by the 
people. The speaker is elected by the members of the 
House of Representatives. Each house appoints a num- 
ber of committees. Bills, or proposed laws, are sub- 
mitted to these committees before they are presented 
to the entire house. 

When the Congress was first organized, in 1789, the 
larger states wanted it to be a body made up of mem- 
bers elected according to population. This would have 
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given the states with large populations more congress- 
men than the states with small populations. The 
smaller states, on the other hand, wanted Congress to 
be made up of an equal number of members from each 
state. This seemed unjust to the larger states. So 
a compromise was agreed upon. Congress was to be 
made up of two houses, and the numbers of members 
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were to be determined in two ways. The Senate was 
to consist of two senators from each state. Thus, today 
there are 96 senators in the United States Senate. 
The House of Representatives was to be made up of 
members according to population. Today there are 435 
members in the House of Representatives. 
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All the members of the House of Representatives 
are elected for a term of two years. The members 
of the Senate are elected for a term of six years. Be- 
cause of a system of overlapping terms, one third of 
the number of senators are elected every two years. 
One regular session of Congress is held each year. 
Extra, or special, sessions may be called by the Presi- 
dent when he deems it necessary. 
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The Hall of the House of Representatives 


Each house is judge of the qualifications and elec- 
tion of its own members. Hach house elects its own 
officers, with one exception: the presiding officer of 
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the Senate, as provided by the Constitution, is the 
Vice-President of the United States. Hach house 
makes and enforces its own rules. 

Duties of Congress. One of the chief duties of Con- 
gress is to control governmental expenses. It must 
determine which taxes shall be levied and to what 
extent, and appropriate the money necessary to carry 
on the government. If it approves the work for which 
money is needed, appropriations are made. The mem- 
bers of Congress are our representatives. They are 
the guardians of our tax money. It is their duty and 
responsibility to spend it wisely. 

Another important duty of Congress is to deter- 
mine the policies of the national government. If it 
seems necessary that our country declare war, Con- 
gress must make the declaration. If there is a demand 
for a new kind of government service, Congress, upon 
the recommendation of the President, passes upon 
the policy and provides the agency or agencies to do 
the work. An example of this is the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which regulates the railroads. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission was estab- 
lished more than fifty years ago. Since that time a 
great many other agencies have been created by Con- 
gress and have been added to the executive branch 
of the government. Some agencies created by Con- 
gress are temporary, and are abolished when the 
emergency is past. 

Our federal lawmaking body is a powerful and im- 
portant group. Its members are fairly close to the 
people they represent. Congress is the core of our 
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federal representative government. As the policy-de- 
termining branch of the government, Congress has the 
responsibility for everything undertaken by the 
government. 

Our National Executive Department. The executive 
department of our government was provided for in 
Article II of the Constitution. The executive power 
was ‘‘vested in a President of the United States of 
America.’’ He has more power than most other heads 
of government. His most important powers are as 
follows: 

1. He executes the laws of the nation and signs or 
vetoes bills which have been passed by Congress. 

2. He appoints thousands of officers with the con- 
sent of the Senate—ambassadors, ministers, and con- 
suls to foreign nations, members of his cabinet, judges, 
postmasters, and many others of lesser importance. 

3. He may make treaties with the consent of two 
thirds of the Senate. 

4. He receives foreign ministers and has power to 
recognize such new governments as he chooses. 

5. He is commander-in-chief of the armed forces. 


_ 6. He may call special sessions of either or both 

houses of Congress. He recommends for their consid- 
eration such measures as he considers necessary. 

The annual salary of the President is $100,000, and 
in addition there are payments for secretaries, clerks, 
traveling expenses, and his official dwelling. This 
beautiful home, called the White House, is shown in 
the photograph on page 392. 
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The execution of the laws is the part of the Presi- 
dent’s work that has continually expanded. The Presi- 
dent is assisted in this work by nine departments, 
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each in charge of a head called a secretary. These sec- 
retaries are the President’s official advisers and form 
his cabinet. 

1. The Department of State has charge of our for- 
eign relations. It negotiates treaties, issues passports,’ 
and handles negotiations with all our foreign repre- 
sentatives. It also has charge of many domestic rela- 


eee aa Formal documents issued to citizens, permitting them to travel 
abroad, 
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tions and is the keeper of the laws of Congress and 
of the great official seal of the United States. 

2. The Department of the Treasury collects all tariff 
duties, internal revenue, and income taxes. It super- 
vises the making of all our money and stamps. It 
also has many nonfinancial duties such as control of 
narcotics, the secret service, and the officers in charge 
of quarantine’ and scientific research.* The offices of 
the department are in the building shown in the 
photograph on the next page. 

3. The National Military Establishment is the co- 
ordinating body for the Department of the Army, 
the Department of the Navy, and the Department of 
the Air Force. To insure co-operation among the three 
services, several agencies have been established, whose 
function it is to make plans for national defense, to 
gather information vital to the security of the country, 
to direct a unified program of scientific research, and 
to co-ordinate industries and resources in time of 
emergency. 

4. The Department of Justice directs the work of 
United States district attorneys and gives legal advice 
to the President and his departmental heads. 

5. The Post Office Department is the largest depart- 
ment of all and regularly employs three or four hun- 
dred thousand persons. It is a very highly specialized 
business, which must be thoroughly organized. It su- 
pervises the mail delivery, postal money orders, postal 


*quarantine. A period of time in which a ship entering a port is inspected 
to prevent the spread of contagious diseases. ; 

8gcientific research. Careful examination, as in the fields of the various 
sciences, for seeking facts or principles. 
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savings banks, the proper safeguarding of the uses 
of the mail, and the dead-letter office to which go mil- 
lions of pieces of undelivered mail each year. 
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6. The Department of the Interior has charge of 
many domestic responsibilities such as irrigation proj- 
ects, geological surveys,* national parks, Indian af- 
fairs, surveying and selling of public lands, claims 
for pensions, as well as supervision of our islands. The 


‘geological surveys. Systematic examinations of an area for the purpose 
of determining its rock masses. 
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National Reclamation Act placed the supervision of 
irrigation for sixteen states under this department. 
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7. The Department of Agriculture investigates 
many types of work carried on by our farmers—fight- 
ing plant diseases, fertilizing the soil, destroying insect 
pests, and making surveys connected with plants and 
animals. It also supervises the national Forest Serv- 
ice, the Bureau of Home Economics, and the Farm 
Credit Administration (FCA). 

8. The Department of Commerce handles the census, 
which is taken every tenth year, the safeguarding of 
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weights and measures, the granting of patents, and 
the supervision of steamboats and navigation. 

9. The Department of Labor has charge of the work 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the United States 
Employment Service, the Children’s Bureau, and the 
Women’s Bureau. 

In addition to the work of government assigned to 
the nine regular executive departments, there is an 
ever-increasing amount of work assigned to adminis- 
trative boards, commissions, and agencies of one kind 
or another. The agencies are not connected with, or 
under the supervision of, any of the nine regular de- 
partments. They are provided for by Congress. The 
members are appointed by the President, and the 
agencies are under his general supervision. 

Federal Agencies. Beginning with the Smithsonian 
Institution (1846), some of the more important of the 
early agencies are the Government Printing Office 
(1860), the Civil Service Commission (1883), the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission (1887), the Pan Amer- 
ican Union (1890), the Federal Reserve System, which 
has the supervision of the twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks (1913), the Federal' Trade Commission (1914), 
the United States Tariff Commission (1916), and the 
Federal Power Commission (1920). The date when 
Congress established each of these independent ad- 
ministrative agencies shows that those mentioned as 
well as others were successful long before the economic 
crisis of 1929. As a result of that crisis many new 
economic and social policies were established. Many 
new agencies were created to carry out these policies. 
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On July 1, 1939, a reorganization was made in the 
executive department which reassigned many new 
agencies and old bureaus. As a result, three major 
groups were made of these new agencies. 

During the Second World War, many more new 
agencies were established to deal with the emergency. 
Most of them gradually ceased to function when the 
war crisis was ended and their work completed. 

The Federal Security Agency includes the following 
organizations: the Food and Drug Administration, 
formerly in the Department of Agriculture; the Social 
Security Board with jurisdiction over old-age insur- 
ance, unemployment compensation, and public assist- 
ance; the Public Health Service, formerly in the De- 
partment of the Treasury; and the Office of Education, 
formerly in the Department of the Interior. The 
agency also cares for the following institutions: the 
Columbia Institute for the Deaf ; the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind; the Freedmen’s Hospital; 
and Saint Elizabeth’s Hospital. 

The Federal Works Agency includes the Public 
Building Administration; the Public Roads Admims- 
tration; the Federal Fire Council; the Federal Real 
Estate Board, which makes recommendations in the 
ease of communities suffering from the loss of tax 
revenue on government-owned land and consults with 
departments which wish to dispose of or acquire addi- 
tional federal-owned real property; and the Bureau 
of Community Facilities, which is concerned with 
loans and grants to public and non-profit private agen- 
cies to finance construction of certain public works. 
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The Federal Loan Agency consists of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation (RFC), which makes 
government loans; the RF'C Mortgage Company; and 
the Federal National Mortgage Association, which fa- 
cilitates the construction and the financing of mod- 
erately priced housing projects and apartments. 

_ Other independent agencies help industry, finance, 
and agriculture. The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration (FDIC) insures payment of bank deposits 
up to a certain amount. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission (SEC) protects investors in stocks, bonds, 
and other securities. The Tennessee Valley Authority 
(TVA) generates and sells electric power, as the re- 
sult of dam building and power control, promoting 
the welfare of the people of the Tennessee Valley. 

Reorganization of Federal Agencies. The reorgani- 
zation of the administrative agencies of the national 
government has been proposed by the Presidents from 
1900 to the present. Under the present semi-inde- 
pendent status of these agencies there is much dupli- 
cation of work and unnecessary publication of pam- 
phlets and bulletins. The employees of each agency 
are anxious to show that the work of their particular 
agency is important. If the public were not led to 
believe in the importance of their agency, it might 
be discontinued, and the employees would be out of 
work. This means that the ever-increasing govern- 
ment work is performed by a thousand units. Each 
unit has its attention centered on a small portion of 
the whole and is thought of as independent of the 
great government of which it is a part. 
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Naturally if these agencies and the executive de- 
partments were organized into a great working whole 
and their efforts co-ordinated, the President would 
be the proper official to head the new organization. 
This would of course add greatly to the executive pow- 
ers. There is and always has been jealousy between 
the legislative and executive branches of the national 
government. Therefore, Congress has been slow to 
authorize the effective organization of the depart- 
ments and agencies of government it has created. 
However, the duplication of effort, the extravagance, 
and the waste in these agencies as they now exist 
will doubtless force Congress to do something about it. 

The Civil Service Commission. The merit system of 
civil service in the executive and administrative work 
of the nation had a small beginning in 1883 when Con- 
gress created the Civil Service Commission. The merit 
system embodied the idea of appointing and promot- 
ing officials on the basis of ability only. The abuses 
of the spoils system® in official appointments had be- 
come notorious. Consequently a few reformers in 
the two major parties were able to force upon an 
unwilling Congress this small beginning of the merit 
system. T'wo Presidents, Grover Cleveland and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, were especially noted for their serv- 
ices in improving and extending the merit system, 
usually called the civil service. In 1948 there were 
nearly three million people in the executive branch 


‘spoils system. The practice of giving government positions to members 
of the political party in power, regardless of merit. 
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of the government of the United States (as distin- 
guished from military and naval service). Of these 
government employees about sixteen thousand were 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. About 95 per cent of the total number of 
employees were directly under the jurisdiction of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

The power of the President to remove appointive 
federal officials is now well established. The Consti- 
tution is silent on the subject. For about seventy- 
five years it was generally assumed that the Presi- 
dent had such power. In 1867 Congress, in the con- 
flict with President Johnson, passed the tenure of 
office’ act over the President’s veto. This act made it 
unlawful for the President to remove an official con- 
firmed by the Senate without the consent of the Sen- 
ate. Later the tenure of office act was repealed by 
Congress. It was created for a special purpose and 
later found undesirable. 

Court decisions in recent years have established 
the President’s power of removal without the con- 
sent of the Senate. While this power of removal is 
seldom used, it is an effective weapon in the hands of 
the President since it enables him to control the offi- 
cial conduct of an appointee or dismiss him and ap- 
point someone whom. he can control. It is difficult to 
see how the President could be held responsible for the 
execution of the law, as he is by the Constitution, 
if he did not have the power to remove appointed 
officials. 


‘tenure of office. Security in holding a position. 
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Our National Judicial Department. The judicial 
department is provided for in Article III of the Con- 
stitution. Its jurisdiction is defined, the system of 
courts is referred to, and the judges are made ap- 
pointive for life. 

A system of courts was necessary under the Con- 
stitution. Congress was empowered to create a body 
of federal laws dealing with a great many important 
problems. If these laws were to function, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to have courts to interpret them and 
to make decisions in all disputes and controversies 
that might arise in the enforcement of the federal 
laws. 

The Constitution prescribes the jurisdiction of the 
United States system of courts. It extends to all 
cases arising under the Constitution, the federal laws, 
and treaties: Our federal court system consists of 
the Supreme Court, the circuit courts of appeals, the 
district courts, and several special courts. 

The Supreme Court. The Supreme Court is the high- 
est court of the land. Its decision is final. The Supreme 
Court has original jurisdiction ‘‘in all cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, and 
those in which a state shall be a party.’’ It has ap- 
pellate® jurisdiction in certain other cases. Appeals can 
be made to it from the decisions of the lower federal 
courts and also from those of the state supreme courts 
on questions which involve federal laws. It is the 
only court provided for by specific name in the Con- 
stitution. 


Sappellate. Referred from a lower court. 
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At the present time there are nine judges in the 
Supreme Court: the chief justice and eight associate 
justices. This number may be increased or decreased 
by an act of Congress. When this court has heard and 
considered a case, it makes the decision by a vote. 
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After the decision has been made, the chief justice 
appoints one of his associate justices to write the 
opinion, or he may write it himself. Any judge who 
has voted against the majority of the court may write 
a dissenting opinion, or minority report. The records 
of the case, including a statement of the facts, some- 
times an outline of the arguments of the attorneys, 
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and the opinion, or opinions, in the case are then pub- 
lished. These opinions fill hundreds of volumes and 
include the records of thousands of cases. 

Judicial Review. Laws may be declared unconstitu- 
tional by the federal courts. This power of the courts. 
to declare laws that are in conflict with some provi- 
sion of the written Constitution null and void? is the 
result of the historic development of the American 
colonies. This right and duty of courts to declare 
laws unconstitutional is called judicial review. 

Judicial review rests upon principles that were gen- 
erally accepted when the Constitution was written. 
Probably most of them are accepted at the present 
time. First, there are certain natural rights that can- 
not be transferred. Second, these rights are placed 
in written constitutions by the people, who are sov- 
ereign. Third, the written constitution is the funda- 
mental law of the land. Fourth, ordinary law passed 
by legislatures, usually called statutory or legislative 
law, is inferior to the constitutional law. Fifth, it is 
the business and duty of courts to interpret and apply 
all law which may apply to a case under consideration. 
Sixth, if statutory law is in conflict with the constitu- 
tional law bearing on the case, the statutory law is 
null and void. That is, it is not law at all because it is 
in conflict with the fundamental law. 

Judicial review is never exercised by a court until 
a case is brought before it. The practice of the courts 
in judicial review has been much criticized. However, 


‘null and void. Of no legal binding force. 
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it is difficult to see how a written constitution can 
remain a fundamental law of the land without some 
such action by the courts. 

Circuit Courts of Appeals. The United States is 
divided into ten judicial circuits and the District of 
Columbia. In each circuit there is a circuit court 
of appeals consisting of from three to seven judges. 
Its decisions are final in most cases. These courts 
have only appellate jurisdiction. That is, they review 
cases appealed to them from one of the lower courts, 
where the decision given was unsatisfactory to the 
parties involved. 

District Courts. There are about ninety judicial 
districts in the federal court system and about one 
hundred forty-five district judges. Every district has 
at least one judge, and several of them have two or 
more judges, who hold court separately. The district 
courts are the trial courts of the federal system. Here 
cases are tried for the first time. Almost any violation 
of federal law may be brought before a district court. 

The court is served by a United States district 
attorney and a United States marshal. These officers 
are appointed by the President for a term of years. 
They have about the same duties in the federal courts 
as the prosecuting attorney and the sheriff have in 
the state courts. The court appoints its own clerk and 
minor officers. Appeals may be taken from the district 
courts to the circuit courts of appeals or, in important 
cases, to the Supreme Court. 

Checks and Balances. All the branches of our goy- 
ernment—the legislative, the executive, and the ju- 
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dicial—work together for the good of the country. 
However, there is in our government a system of 
checks and balances that permits the various branches 
to have some control over one another’s work. 

For example, if Congress passes a bill, the President 
may sign it, or he may veto it. If the President signs 
the bill, the Supreme Court may decide that it is 
unconstitutional. Thus both the executive department 
and the judicial department check on the legislative 
department concerning its bill. 

If the President makes appointments, they must 
be approved by the Senate. If treaties are made by 
the executive department, they, too, must be ratified 
by the Senate. Thus the legislative department checks 
on the executive department. 

In this way one devartment cannot have too much 
power without the approval of one of the other depart- 
ments. Thus these checks tend to keep a proper bal- 
ance among the great divisions of our government. 
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Test and Study Exercises 


Aids to Learning 

1. Note that the Supreme Court is the only court mentioned 
specifically in the Constitution of the United States. 

2. Observe the increasing amount of work which has been 
assigned to administrative boards, commissions, and agencies by 
various Presidents during the past fifty years or more. 

3. Notice that the Constitution of the United States has be- 
come recognized as the supreme authority for the interpretation 
of national law. 


Test Exercises 
On a separate sheet of paper write the numbers from one through 
twelve on the left margin. Then write yes or no after each num- 
ber depending on your judgment as to the answer to the following: 
1. Is social security legislation a desirable goal for all the 
people? 
2. Is the control of governmental expenditures one of the chief 
duties of Congress? 
3. Is Congress the policy-determining branch of the govern- 
ment? 
4, Is the President required by the Constitution to appoint 
the cabinet officers? 
5. Is the President in supreme command of the army? 
6. May the President appoint heads of various administrative 
boards with the consent of Congress? 
7. Does the Constitution give the President power to remove 
appointed federal officials? 
8. Is the federal court system fully described in the Con- 
stitution ? 
9. Are violations of federal law brought before the district 
courts? 
10. Must decisions of the Supreme Court be based upon a 
unanimous vote of that court? 
11. Does the Constitution authorize the Supreme Court to de- 
clare laws null and void? 
12. Have there always been nine judges of the Supreme Court! 
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Suggested Activities 

1. Make a list of the administrative agencies created by Con- 
gress during the past ten years. What benefits have resulted from 
each of them? 

2. Read a biography or account of President Cleveland or 
President Theodore Roosevelt to see what he did to extend the 
merit system. 

3. Read magazine articles or some such book as Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children to learn how a President is 
able to conduct his private life. 

4. Group Activity: The teacher may ask several pupils to locate 
magazine articles describing the work of the Supreme Court during 
recent years. 

5. Group Activity: The teacher may choose sides for a debate 
on the subject, Resolved, That decisions of the Supreme Court 
should be unanimous. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


YOUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IN 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


Preparatory Nore: The United States, though it is one 
of the mightiest nations of the world, is but one of many. 
Every day our planes take off for foreign countries, and 
foreign planes enter our airports. We would not change 
this picture if we could. To keep pace with the changing 
scene, the citizens of our country need to develop a broader 
outlook—a world outlook. The United States is a wealthy 
country, but it is not self-sufficient. Its raw materials come 
from many lands, and it depends on foreign countries for 
many of its vital imports. Its foreign trade, though small 
in comparison with its domestic trade, is highly important 
to its prosperity. The world does not consist of unrelated 
parts. It is a unit, bound together in many different ways. 
Economie disturbances or wars in one part affect all other 
parts. For the sake of economic peace and understanding, 
the United States has signed trade agreements with many 
other countries. It has helped to bring about co-operation 
among nations. It has sought to eliminate the rivalry that 
leads to war. 


The Most Important Nation. Just as your home is 
to you the most important home in your neighbor- 
hood, so the United States is to you the most impor- 
tant nation. It is natural for you to think thus. It is 
natural for you to look at other nations from your 
point of view. At the same time, you should realize 
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that the people of every other nation have an equal 
right to think that their nation is the most important. 
They, too, look at other nations from their point of 
view. The boys and girls of Canada place the Domin- 
ion of Canada first. The boys and girls of Mexico are 
most concerned about the United States of Mexico. 

Try to put yourself in the place of some boy or 
girl living in a foreign land. Look at the world from 
your new point of view. As an English citizen, you 
will look westward across the Atlantic Ocean toward 
the United States. As a Chinese citizen, you will 
view the rising sun as coming up out of the Far 
East that is the North American continent. Think 
of yourself as one of the pupils in a Brazilian school 
studying about that ‘‘strange land north of the Gulf 
of Mexico called the United States of North Amer- 
ica.’’ Picture yourself as an Egyptian reading in a 
Cairo newspaper about your government’s taking up 
an important question with the government of the 
United States. Imagine that you are in a motion- 
picture show in France, where pictures are being 
shown of ships loading in New York Harbor with 
food for you and other French boys and girls. 

World Geography. As a further introduction to 
this study of international affairs, go over in your 
mind a few of the facts you learned in geography. 
You will remember that the world may be divided 
in many ways. You may divide the world into conti- 
nents. Less than a third of the earth’s surface is land, 
approximately 55,000,000 square miles. Except for 
the comparatively few square miles of land surface 
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on the world’s islands, the land area of the earth is 
divided among seven continents. Asia has about 
16,000,000 square miles, Africa about 11,000,000, 
North America about 9,000,000, South America about 
7,000,000, Antarctica about 5,000,000, and Europe 
about 4,000,000. Oceania — Australia, New Zealand, 
and the islands off Southeastern Asia—has an area of 
about 3,000,000 square miles. 


: © Ewing Galloway 
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Nations and Groups of Nations. You may divide 
the world according to nations and groups of nations. 
There are many such groups. During the Second 
World War the world was divided into those nations 
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that were our friends, those that were our enemies, 
and those that were neutral. Since the war the na- 
tions of the world have been regrouped. About sixty 
nations have joined the United Nations. The different 
nations within that organization are included in vari- 
ous subgroupings, sometimes spoken of as ‘‘blocs.”’ 
There is the American bloc, with the United States, 
Canada, and the Latin-American nations of Mexico, 
Central America, and South America. The nations 
that have joined the Marshall Plan form a bloc. 
Another bloc is known as the Benelux countries: 
Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxembourg. These three 
countries along with Great Britain and France form 
a bloc called the ‘‘Western Union.’ Still another, 
known as the Russian bloc, includes the Soviet Union 
and a number of nations of Eastern and Central 
Europe. Among other subdivisions you will find the 
Arabian States, the Indonesian Peoples, the Scandi- 
navian Group, and so on. 

The World’s Languages. Nations are sometimes 
grouped according to the language they speak. It 
has been estimated that something like 270,000,000 
people in the world speak English; that about 100,- 
000,000 speak Spanish; that about 70,000,000 speak 
French; that about 80,000,000 speak German; and that 
about 200,000,000 speak the Slavic languages: Rus- 
sian, Polish, Romanian, Bulgarian, and so on. The 
Tee language with all of its many dialects is 
spoken by about 490,000,000 people; the different 
Hindu dialects by more than 200,000,000; and the 
Japanese language by about 100,000,000. 
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The World’s Great Religions. You will remember 
from your study of Chapter VIII, ‘‘The Influence of 
Religions,’’ that the world may be divided according 
to the different religions. Christianity has about 29 
per cent of the people of the world. Confucianism is 
the religion of about 14 per cent. Over 10 per cent 
worship some form of Hinduism. About 11 per cent 
of the world’s people are Mohammedans. There are 
about 7 per cent who are Buddhists. Approximately 
1 per cent are Jews. The remaining 28 per cent are 
divided among all other religions. 

Natural Resources. The world may be divided also 
according to the distribution of its natural resources. 
Certain parts of the world, such as the United States, 
Germany, Great Britain, and Russia, are noted_ for 
their great production of coal. The world’s great oil 
resources are in the United States, Russia, Venezuela, 
Romania, Iraq, and Iran. ‘Other natural resources 
that might serve as a means of dividing the world 
into parts are the great forests of the world, the 
rich iron-ore deposits, or the gold mines. There are 
many other natural resources from which the world 
gets the means for its various industrial, commercial, 
and home products. 

Common International Interests. It is natural for 
groups of people in the United States to be associated 
with similar groups in other parts of the world. The 
great industrialists of the United States are inter- 
ested in their particular kind of industry throughout 
the world. We have spoken of the oil resources in 
different parts of the world. The people in the United 
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States who are interested in oil have many things in 
common with those in other nations interested in oil. 
Manufacturers of automobiles likewise are interested 
in other manufacturers of automobiles. The farmers 
of America and every other nation of the world have 
kindred interests. There is a close relationship be- 
tween the organized unions of the United States and 
those of other nations. The bankers of the United 
States are concerned with the world’s banking 
interests. 

In the cultural field those who are interested in 
music naturally have a common interest with musi- 
cians and music-lovers of all the world. Those who 
are interested in education are interested in teaching 
methods used in other parts of the world. The Chris- 
tians in one country are interested in the Christians 
of other countries. The Mohammedans of one nation 
are sympathetic toward the Mohammedans of other 
nations. The Jews have a natural interest in all other 
Jews in the world. 

The United States, One of Many Governments. The 
government of the United States is one of the many 
governments throughout the world. There is an ever- 
increasing need for our government to work with 
other governments for the common interests of all 
the people in the world. For the rest of this chapter 
we shall think primarily of the approximately one 
hundred governments of which the United States is 
one. Just as the government of the United States is 
your government, so the government of Colombia is 
the government of Colombian boys and girls; the 
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government of Italy is the government of Italian 
boys and girls; and so on. No matter what country 
of the world you may be in, if you have entered that 
country legally, you are under the protection of the 
government of the United States. In like manner, an 
Englishman doing business in Argentina is under the 
protection of the government of Great Britain. A 
Frenchman living in the United States is under the 
protection of the French government. A Chinese visit- 
ing in Chile is under the protection of the Chinese 
government. 

Representatives in Foreign Countries. If the 
United States government is ready to protect the 
interests of its citizens, it must have a supervisory 
control over their activities in all of their foreign 
relationships. If the teachers of the United States, 
for example, form associations of world-wide influ- 
ence, it is natural that they should do so with the 
consent and under the supervision of the United 
States. The government of the United States wants 
to be sure that their relationships in the educational 
field will not cause problems and difficulties in regard 
to other affairs of our government. 

Suppose an American citizen who was visiting in 
Sweden got into difficulty with a Swedish citizen. If 
they could not settle their differences between them- 
selves, the American could appeal to a representative 
of the United States government in Sweden. The 
Swedish citizen could appeal to his government. The 
government representatives of both nations would 
then get together and try to settle the matter. 
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Or suppose you were making chewing gum in the 
United States and you wanted to get some of the 
product called chicle from Mexico. Chicle, as you 
may know, is the raw product from which chewing 
gum is made. Since most of the chicle is grown in 
Mexico, you would have to get in touch with someone 
in Mexico in order to have him supply you with this 
product. But the chicle has to come out of Mexico 
with the consent of the Mexican government; it has 
to be brought into the United States according to the 
laws of your government. This requires the services 
of foreign representatives. 

International Trade. Going back to your study of 
geography, try to recall how many products the 
United States imports from other lands. Most of the 
coffee we use comes from South American countries 
like Colombia and Brazil. Much of our sugar comes 
from Cuba and Puerto Rico. Bananas and other kinds 
of fruit come from Southern Mexico and Central 
America. Most of our silk still comes from Far 
Eastern countries such as China and Japan. Many 
of our manufactured products come from England 
and from the Scandinavian countries. These are all 
in addition to the vital imports indicated in the 
pictograph on page 416. 

In return, many products manufactured in the 
United States go out to these other nations of the 
world. American typewriters are sold in almost every 
part of the world. Our heavy machinery likewise is 
-in use in many nations. Some of our larger automobile 
manufacturers have branch factories in foreign 
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countries. Nations sell their products to foreign 
nations and in return buy other products from other 
nations. Thus, there is a constant, two-way flow of 
products between and among nations. Because of the 
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many different currents going out and coming into 
our country, your national government has to have 
many different plans and ways of dealing with them. 

Your Government’s Foreign Representatives. The 
Constitution of the United States, you will remember, 
places the responsibility for the conduct of our for- 
eign affairs upon the President of the United States. 
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He appoints all officials charged with representing 
your nation in foreign countries. 

All persons appointed to various positions under 
our Department of State must be approved by the 
Senate. The Senate also, by a two-thirds majority, 
must approve all treaties made with foreign nations. 
Your senators, therefore, should be constantly alert 
and informed of world affairs. They represent you 
and your fellow citizens in the consideration of mat- 
ters of international importance. 

The Department of State. The secretary of state 
represents our nation in its relations with foreign 
governments. He is appointed by the President with 
the approval of the Senate. The secretary of state is 
head of the Department of State and of all United 
States officials representing the United States in for- 
eign countries. All ambassadors, ministers, consuls, 
and their employees are under the supervision of the 
secretary of state. 

The representatives of our Department of State 
are the persons through whom the President of the 
United States addresses his communications to other 
governments. For example, if the President of the 
United States wishes to address an official communi- 
cation to the prime minister of Great Britain, he gives 
this message to the secretary of state. The secretary 
of state sends the message to the United States am- 
bassador to Great Britain stationed in London. Our 
ambassador in London turns the message over to the 
British foreign minister, who delivers it to the prime 
minister. 
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The Department of State has the responsibility of 
enforcing the various laws of the United States gov- 
ernment in regard to importing and exporting many 
different products. These laws, which are passed by 
Congress, are known as tariff laws. 

The Department of State is responsible also for all 
Americans visiting in foreign lands. It gives _per- 
mission for such visits by issuing passports. A pass- 


port is a certificate showing that the holder is entitled 
to the protection of the United States during his visit 
in the one or more foreign countries named on it. By 
agreement between the United States and Mexico 
and the United States and Canada, it is easier for 
our citizens to visit these two next-door neighbors. 
Tourist cards are secured from representatives of the 
foreign country one wishes to visit. Such cards see 
the place of the usual passports. 

Problems in Our Foreign Relations. There are 
many important problems in our relations with for- 
eign governments which our national government must 
handle. One of the biggest of these problems is the eco- 
nomic problem. This problem, as you know, has to do 
with the business of making a living. Nations like 
families are constantly comparing their standards of 
living with those of others. It is no secret that the 
people of many other nations envy you and your 
fellow Americans. Unfortunately, many citizens of 
the United States have made matters worse by acting 
in a superior manner toward citizens of other coun- 
tries. They are so proud of the many good things 
they have that they like to tell the world about them. 
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Then, when people in the rest of the world hear about 
their bragging, they think Americans are looking 
ie on them for not having as much as they have. 
International Competition. Suppose your father 
owns one of the grocery stores in your neighborhood. 
He naturally is in competition with the other stores. 
In much the same way, the United States is in compe- 
tition with other nations along many lines. Your na- 
tional government | 18 concerned with ways and d means_ 


competition with the business and industry ‘of other 
nations. International competition falls under two 
heads: (1) competition with foreign nations for the 
trade of other foreign nations and (2) competition 
with foreign nations for the trade of the people of the 
United States. 

Consider our automobile industry as one example 
of competition. Those who make and sell automobiles 
in the United States want to sell American automo- 
biles to people in China. British automobile manu- 
facturers want to sell British automobiles to people 
in China. Our government officials will naturally do 
all they can to help our manufacturers sell their 
automobiles in China. The people of the United States 
are practically unanimous in their support of our 
government’s aid in this first type of competition. 

But there is a wide difference of opinion regarding 
the second kind, which involves the competition of 
foreign business and industry for the trade of our 
citizens. Some people in the United States want our 
government to make it as difficult as possible for 
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British automobiles to be sold to Americans. They 
think that our manufacturers and dealers should be 
protected so that foreign cars would cost as much as, 
if not more than, American cars. They therefore do 
all they can to get the government to put a sufficiently 
large tax on British automobiles to keep the British 
from underselling our American automobiles. Such 
a tax is called a tari 

Other people in the United States want our govern- 
ment to do nothing to protect American businesses 
and industries. In the case of automobiles, they 
believe that if the British can deliver to the United 
States automobiles as good as those made in America 
at a lower price than American automobile dealers 
sell them, so much the better. Consequently, they are 
in favor of doing away with all tariffs on foreign 
products and of throwing open the gates to foreign 
companies to compete on the sole basis of quality and 
price for the trade of the people of the United States. 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements. In recent years 
agreements have been made between the United 
States and other nations by which a nation may bring 
certain goods into this country without paying a high 
tariff on them. In return the United States is able to 
send other products to that country and sell them to 
the people there without paying a high tariff on them. 
Such agreements are known as reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. These agreements are planned and worked out 
by the secretary of state, under the direction of the 
President and with the advice of other members of the 
President’s cabinet. They are then brought before 
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the United States Senate, which makes the final de- 
cision regarding them. 

Foreign Exchange. Another economic problem 
which is closely related to our foreign trade problem 
is that of foreign exchange. This involves the value 
of our American dollar as compared with the mone- 
tary unit of each foreign nation. As the dollar is our 
monetary unit, so the pound is the monetary unit of 
Great Britain, the peso of Mexico, the franc of France, 
the lira of Italy, and so on. You will find in practically 
all of the large daily newspapers the foreign exchange 
rates listed. If you look on the financial page of one 
of these large dailies, you will find what your dollar 
is worth in pounds, pesos, francs, or some other mone- 
tary unit. Such values may change from day to day, 
depending on-both national and international situ- 
ations. If your newspaper does not give these foreign 
exchange rates, you can get the information from a 
bank. 

Transportation and Communication. The nations of 
the world have been brought ever closer together 
through easier and quicker means of international 
transportation and communication. On land, interna- 
tional highways and railroads have been improved 
to transport people and goods to and from nations 
oordering one another. On the sea, the merchant ma- 
rines of the different nations are competing with one 
another for the world’s travel and transportation. 
International airways now tie most nations so closely 
together, in point of time, that no spot on the earth 
is more than sixty hours distant from your nearest 
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airport. The entire world is so completely united 
by telephone, telegraph, teletype, television, and radio 
that it takes only a few minutes to contact a friend in 
London, Paris, Moscow, Istanbul, Shanghai, Calcutta, 
or in thousands of other important cities of the world. 

International Relations. It has already been noted 
that many of the nations of the world are grouped 
together according to political interests. International 
politics, therefore, has become more and more impor- 
tant as international relationships have increased. 
There is scarcely a nation in the world that is not im- 
portant to the United States. Your government must 
constantly be in political contact with other nations 
in order to safeguard the interests of the American 
people. It must, at times, unite with certain other 
nations to form political groups, such as the Pan- 
American Union, in much the same way that political 
parties in this country are organized. Your national 
representatives to the United Nations have under- 
standings and make agreements with other national 
representatives. 

Fundamentals of World Citizenship. These brief 
glimpses of international problems should have im- 
pressed upon your mind this thought at least: You 
are a citizen of the world, as well as of your com- 
munity, your county, your state, and your nation. As 
a citizen of the world, you realize that your respon- 
sibilities reach to the farthest corners of the earth. 

When you recall some of the difficulties you have 
had with the boys and girls of your neighborhood, 
you may wonder how you can hope ever to get along 
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with the 2,000,000,000 people scattered over the mil- 
lions of square miles of the earth’s surface. Perhaps 
this thought will help you: Apply the principles of 
good citizenship by taking a step at a time. Make a 
good citizen of yourself in your home. Then make 
sure that you are a good citizen in your community. 
Going on from there, apply ideals of good citizenship 
to each of the larger circles which surround you: your 
county, your state, your nation, and finally the world. 
You will find that the same fundamentals of citizen- 
ship which help you when applied to the boys and 
girls of your neighborhood will prove effective when 
applied to people in distant lands. Among these fun- 
damentals are the following. 

1. International Understanding. You have doubtless 
had the experience of disliking someone the first time 
you met him. Then, later, you learned to consider that 
person a good friend. The reason is that you did not 
at first understand him. If you, as an individual, are 
to be on friendly terms with other individuals there 
must be complete understanding among the persons 
concerned. If the United States, as a nation, is to be 
on friendly terms with all the world, there must be 
complete understanding among nations. 

2. International Co-operation. No doubt you have 
seen the drawing of the two donkeys that were tied 
together by a rope. At some distance from the donkeys 
- were two piles of hay. At first one donkey started 

toward the pile of hay on the right, and the other 
toward the pile on the left. As a result, neither donkey 
got any hay. Then the two donkeys put their heads 
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together and agreed to co-operate. First they walked 
over to the one pile and ate it up; then they moved 
over to the other pile and ate it up. Through co-opera- 
tion they succeeded. International co-operation is the 
great hope of the world. 

3. International Organization. At this point in your 
study of the fundamentals of citizenship, you no longer 
need to be convinced of the need of organizations. As 
your community, county, state, and nation need gov- 
ernment, so the nations of the world need some form 
of international organization that will allow them to 
discuss their mutual problems and learn the views of 
other nations. 

The United Nations. As the Second World War was 
drawing to a close, America took the leadership in 
helping to form an organization to maintain world 
peace. The Allies, or the United Nations, as they were 
called even during the war, resolved to set up such 
a world organization. In April, 1945, delegates from 
forty-six countries met in San Francisco to draft a 
constitution for the new world organization. In June 
of the same year the charter, or constitution, of the 
United Nations was adopted and was signed by fifty 
nations. The purposes of the organization as expressed 
in the charter are: 

1. To maintain international peace and security. 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations. 

3. To help all nations increase the happiness of their 
people. 

4, To provide a meeting place where the nations of 
the world might work together. 
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The organization of the United Nations is the re- 
sult of a series of separate proposals and agreements. 
The most important of these historie events are the 
following: 


Time Place Description 

Aug. 1941 North Atlantie Roosevelt and Churchill agreed to 
what was known as the ‘‘ Atlantic 
Charter.’’ 

Jan. 1942 Washington, ‘“ Atlantic Charter’’ accepted. 

D. C. 

June 1943 Hot Springs, Va. Plans made for a Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization. 

Oct. 1943 Moscow United States, Britain, Russia, 
and China agreed to establish ‘‘a 
general international organization 
tor the maintenance of peace.’’ 

Nov.—Dec. Atlantic City Plans made for the United Na- 

1943 tions Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA). 
Nov.—Dee. Tehran United States, Britain, and Russia 
1943 agreed to strive for ‘‘a world of 
democratic nations.’’ 
July 1944 Bretton Woods, . Plans made for an International 
N. H. Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 
Aug.—Oct. Washington, A United Nations organization 
1944 De. proposed. 

Dec. 1944 Chicago Plans made for an International 
Civil Aviation Organization. 

Feb. 1945 Yalta United States, Britain, and Russia 


Feb.-March Mexico City 


1945 


agreed on plan for voting in Se- 
eurity Council. 


Twenty American nations agreed 
on a peace and security plan for 
Western Hemisphere. 
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The chief agencies for carrying out the purposes of 
the United Nations are the Security Council, which 
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forms the executive branch, arid the General Assem- 
bly, whose function is to discuss all problems of inter- 
national importance and make recommendations to the 
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Security Council. The Security Council consists of 
eleven members, five of whom are permanent mem- 
bers representing the five leading nations that fought 
the Axis. The General Assembly consists of one repre- 


sentative from each nation of the United Nations. 
The Members. The countries belonging to the 

United Nations are listed below. They represent more 

than four fifths of the population of the world. 


Afghanistan France Peru 

Argentina Greece Philippines 

Australia Guatemala Poland 

Belgium Haiti Saudi Arabia 

Bolivia Honduras Siam 

Brazil Iceland Sweden 

Byelorussia India Syria 

Canada Tran Turkey 

Chile Iraq Ukraine 

China Lebanon Union of South Africa 
Colombia Liberia Union of Soviet Socialist 
Costa Rica Luxembourg Republics 

Cuba Mexico United Kingdom of Great 
Czechoslovakia Netherlands Britain and Northern 
Denmark New Zealand Ireland 

Dominican Republic Nicaragua United States of America 
Eeuador Norway Uruguay 

Egypt: Pakistan Venezuela 

El Salvador Panama Yemen 

Ethiopia Paraguay Yugoslavia 


In the few years since its organization, the United 


Nations has considered a great many problems. 
Through the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, which was organized before the 
charter was signed, the liberated and devastated coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia were given aid. By this 
means millions of people were saved from starva- 
tion. Other problems taken up by the United Nations 
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included the evacuation of Soviet troops from Iran, 
the Greek-Albanian boundary dispute, world-wide 
disarmament, abolition of atomic warfare, the Pales- 
tine question, and many others. Most of these prob- 
lems have not been settled, but opportunity has been 
given the nations of the world, through the United 
Nations, to discuss the problems and look for a 
solution. 

The work of the Security Council has been seriously 
hindered by the use of the veto. During the first two 
years the veto was used nineteen times—seventeen 
times by Russia alone, once by Russia and France, and 
once by France alone. According to the charter of 
the United Nations no action can be taken by the 
council on certain questions without the unanimous 
approval of the five great powers. That the veto would 
prove a serious handicap was foreseen at San Fran- 
cisco, but it was expected that it would be used only 
as a last resort. However, in spite of the difficulties 
facing the United Nations, millions of people are hope- 
ful that the world’s problems can be worked out 
in peace. 


Test and Study Exercises 
Aids to Learning 


1. Remember that our government must work with other 
governments for the common interests of all the people in the 
world. 

2. Note that the Constitution of the United States places the 


responsibilty for the conduct of our foreign affairs upon the 
President. 
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Test Exercises 

1. Why would an Egyptian be likely to have a different opinion 
of the United States than would an American? 

2. Which countries are known as the Benelux countries? 

3. Which countries are rich in coal? Which are rich in oil? 

4. Why would auto manufacturers of the United States, 
who are in competition with foreign auto manufacturers, be inter- 
ested in auto manufacturers in other parts of the world? 

5. Give some of the reasons why your government needs repre- 
sentatives in foreign countries. 

6. What important part does the Senate play in foreign affairs? 

7. What is the function of the Department of State? 

8. Show how an American manufacturer may be helped by a 
high tariff placed on foreign products entering the United States. 

9. What is the purpose of reciprocal trade agreements? 

10. What is the function of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations? 


Suggested Activities 

1. With the help of your librarian, find out what steps have 
been taken to bring about closer relations among certain nations 
of Western Europe. Report your findings to the class. 

2. Make a report, oral or written, about reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. With what countries have such agreements been made? 
What products are covered by the agreements? 

3. Read the articles on the United Nations in The World Book 
Encyclopedia and in Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Make a 
report to the class on some phase of the United Nations not men- 
tioned in your textbook. 
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CHAPTER XXX’ 
YOUR HERITAGE AS AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 


Preparatory Note: Every American living today is a 
son or daughter of the past. Hach has received as an 
inheritance this United States of America. No living 
American can take much credit for the sum of good things 
which are his, for most of them were made possible by 
those who are now gone. As one of the younger group of 
americans, you have had only a few years in which to 
enjoy and appreciate fully these good things. You are still 
‘in the preparatory stage, during which your chief duty is 
to get ready for full participation in citizenship. When 
you are prepared, you will be expected to contribute some- 
thing good to this nation of ours. Take this as one of your 
chief aims of life: to make this nation better, greater, and 
more useful among the nations of the world. 


Your Inheritance of Citizenship. You have now come 
to the end of your study of Fundamentals of Citizen- 
ship. You have traced your growth as a citizen of this 
country. First, you saw yourself as an individual devel- 
oping physically, mentally, morally, economically, so- 
cially, and politically. Second, you traced your de- 
velopment as a member of various groups—the home, 
the school, and the community. Third, you considered 
yourself as a member of a community which con- 
cerns itself with public health, protection, education, 
recreation, dependents, city planning, industry, and 
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immigrants. Fourth, you learned of your role as a 
citizen of three separate and yet co-operative forms 
of government—local, state, and national. Through- 
out all this discussion you have realized your im- 
portance and your personal growth as an individual. 

Through your study you have learned what it means 
to be an American citizen. You have learned that the 
privileges of American citizenship are the outgrowth 
of centuries of struggle. If you want to continue to 
enjoy the many privileges granted by government, 
you must do your part. You must prepare yourself 
to be a good citizen. You must know and obey the laws. 
You ought to help others know and obey the laws. 
You must do your part in seeing that the laws are 
enforced. Keep in mind that the more the laws are 
enforced, the more we will enjoy security and freedom. 

Your government is a co-operative enterprise, and 
if it is to be conducted in the interest of all the people, 
you should bear your part in an intelligent, honest, 
and efficient manner. 

Your Intellectual Inheritance. Chief among the 
treasures of your inheritance is the wisdom of all the 
ages. The learning of the Egyptians and Babylonians, 
the Greeks and the Romans, the records of the monk 
in his monastery, the stories, poems, plays, and his- 
torical accounts by the wisest men of all times are 
made available to you. 

Knowledge is acquired through trial and experi- 
ence. In very early times the only way men could 
transmit knowledge was by means of signs or by the 
spoken word. One generation would pass on knowl- 
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edge to the next by telling to the children what had 
been told to it or what it had experienced. The chil- 
dren, in turn, would pass it on to their children, and 
these children to their children, and so on. When, after 
a long time, a system of writing was developed, knowl- 
edge could be recorded and passed on more accurately. 
The Greeks, who were interested in the nature of man 
and the universe, acquired much knowledge. They 
wrote a great many poems, plays, histories, and works 
on philosophy. The Romans through nearly a thou- 
sand years developed very efficient government and 
wrote many excellent laws. 

Much of this written knowledge was kept in libra- 
ries and monasteries. For a thousand years after the 
great Roman state ceased to exist, monks in Huropean 
monasteries copied the writings of the ancients. The 
scholars of Europe kept records and wrote books. 
A short time before Columbus discovered America, 
the printing press was invented. Many more people 
could now afford to buy books. During the past few 
hundred years the knowledge and the experiences of 
the human race have become more widely distributed. 
Your government through its development of schools 
and libraries and its guarantee of freedom of the press 
has placed this accumulation of the world’s knowledge 
within your reach. 

You will inherit some of this wealth. While you may 
choose only a part of this great wealth of learning, — 
it is here for you to have and to enjoy, if you will. Our. 
government provides by law that you shall not be 
deprived of the opportunity of a free education. In 
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some states you are required to attend school until 
you are sixteen years of age. In all states you may 
attend school as long as you like, in line with what- 
ever local regulations there may be. 

Your Religious Inheritance. Religion has been of 
great importance in the progress of civilization. Many 
different religions have been developed by the human 
race. The countries from which your ancestors came 
once had state churches established by the govern- 
ment; everyone was required to belong to the same 
state church. Many people came to America so that 
they might worship God as they pleased. Among the 
great freedoms guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States is religious freedom. America has be- 
come the refuge of those who have been persecuted 
because of religious beliefs. The American idea that 
all should be allowed to worship as they choose is now 
found in nearly every civilized country. America 
played an important role in bringing about this free- 
dom. Religious freedom is one of the most valuable 
parts of your heritage. 

Your Material Heritage. You have a share also in 
the great natural resources of the American continent. 
Its rich soil, its extensive forests, its immense beds 
of coal, its precious metals, its useful minerals, its 
wells of oils, its waterways, and its abundant supply 
of building materials give the people of America the 
greatest opportunity ever offered in the world’s his- 
tory to build great cities, to establish large industries, 
‘to make attractive homes, and to become a happy, 
contented people. 
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You have the opportunity, if your abilities permit, 
to choose any career you may wish. Naturally, you 
will want to choose the career for which you think you 
are best fitted or in which you think you can do the 
most good. You may earn as much money as ability 
and opportunity allow. You may spend it or save it as 
you like. You may decide, on the other hand, that 
money is not everything; that success in life depends 
more upon a career that enables you to serve others. 

Your Political Heritage. Government in America 
has preserved and has developed the best in eiviliza- 
tion. The key that unlocks the door to its enjoyment 
is American citizenship. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence made possible the political heritage of the 
American citizen; the Constitution has long guarded 
this treasure and stands as a guarantee of its safe- 
keeping. The amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States and the constitutions of the several 
states have kept this inheritance even safer. 

The principles for which our country and its leaders 
have stood are a vital part of our national spirit. Cour- 
age, loyalty, truth, sympathy, honor, and generosity, 
interwoven with a love of country and a spirit of serv- 
ice, have been defended and upheld again and again. 
The heritage of the American citizen, which is some- 
times referred to as ‘‘the American way of life,’’ is the 
best that has been obtained. If we want to continue 
our way of life, each generation must continue the 
principles upon which this way of life was built. Each 
individual must do his duty and must bear his full 
share of responsibility. 
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Looking Forward. This inheritance should not be 
hoarded; rather, the door should be opened wide so 
that those less fortunate may share in its blessings. 
It will gain a richer meaning if the wealth of this 
nation is poured into the hands of coming generations. 
Greater development of air routes and waterways, 
extension of the railroads, the education of all the 
people, the conservation of natural and human re- 
sources can have but one result—a richer, happier 
land. 

Unselfish service throughout the ages has created 
these treasures and kept them secure. You, too, 
through a life of active, unselfish service to your com- 
munity and to your nation, must have a share in 
keeping these treasures safe for the America that is 
yet to be. 

As we look into the future, we do not know what 
lies ahead. We do know that only in a world that is 
truly free is the road to wisdom open. To travel this 
road, we must act wisely and honestly; we must favor 
* what is right and oppose what is wrong. 


Test and Study Exercises 


Aids to Learning 

1. Note that you have inherited citizenship in the greatest 
co-operative government in the world. Citizenship carries with 
it a great intellectual, religious, and material inheritance. 

2. Remember that a good citizen does not hoard these in- 
heritances, but through his active, intelligent service enriches 
them and thereby makes his community a more wholesome place 
in which to live. 
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Test Tigetiies 

1. Name the various kinds of inheritances that st as a citizen 
of this country, receive. 

2. How has the learning of past ages been handed down to the 
present generation ? 

3. When was the printing press invented? 

4. In which great document do you find a guarantee of religious 
freedom ? 

5. What is included in your material inheritance? 

6. What protects your political inheritance? 


Suggested Activities 
1. Study the following quotations and be prepared to tell in 
your own words what each of them means to you. 


“*Citizens, by birth or choice, of a common country, that 
country has a right to concentrate your affections. The 
name of American, which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride of patriotism. 
Respect for the authority of this government, compliance 
with its laws, acquiescence in its measures, are duties en- 
joined by the fundamental maxims of true liberty.’’ 

—GrEOoRGE WASHINGTON 


‘Get every American, every lover of liberty, every well- 
wisher to his posterity swear by the blood of the Revolu- 
tion never to violate in the least particular the laws of 
the country, and never to tolerate their violation by 
others. As the ‘patriots of seventy-six’ did to the support 
of the Declaration of Independence, so to the support of 
the Constitution and laws let every American pledge his 
life, his liberty, and his sacred honor.’’ 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


2. The teacher may appoint three speakers on each side to 
debate this question: Resolved, That our intellectual inheritance 
is more valuable than our material inheritance. 

3. Explain orally or in writing what the American way of life 
means to you. 


THE FLAG* 


History of the Flag. The American Flag is one of the oldest 
of the National Standards of the world in their present form; 
older than the Union Jack of Britain or the Tricolor of France. 

The Flag was first authorized by Congress, June 14, 1777. This 
date is now observed as Flag Day throughout America. 

It was first decreed that there should be a star and a stripe for 
each state, making thirteen of both; for the states at that time 
had just been erected from the original thirteen colonies. 

After Vermont and Kentucky had been admitted to the Union, 
the number of stars and of stripes was raised to fifteen in corre- 
spondence. As other states came into the Union it became evident 
there would be too many stripes. So in 1818 Congress enacted 
that the number of stripes be reduced and restricted henceforth to 
thirteen, representing the thirteen original states; while a star 
should be added for each succeeding state. That law is the law 
of today. 

The Flag first rose over thirteen states along the Atlantic sea- 
board, with a population of some three million people. Today it 
flies over forty-eight states extending across the continent, and 
over great islands of the two oceans; and about one hundred fifty 
millions owe it allegiance. It has been brought to this proud 
position by love and sacrifice. Citizens have advanced it and 
heroes have died for it. It is the sign made visible of the strong 
spirit that has brought liberty and prosperity to the people of 
America. It is the Flag of all of us alike. Let us accord it honor 
and loyalty. 

On Flag Day, June 14, 1922, representatives of over 68 organi- 
zations met in Washington for a conference, called by and con- 
ducted under the auspices of The National Americanism Commis- 
sion of ‘The American Legion, to draft an authentic code of flag eti- 
quette. The code drafted by that conference is printed on the 
following pages. 

* All the material on the Flag is used by courtesy of and special permission 
from The American Legion.—Publishers. 
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How to Display the Flag. There are certain fundamental rules 
of heraldry which, if understood generally, would indicate the 
proper method of displaying the Flag. The matter becomes a very 
simple one if it is kept in mind that the National Flag represents 
the living country and is itself considered as a living thing. The 
union of the Flag is the honor point; the right arm is the sword 
arm, and therefore the point of danger and hence the place of 
honor. 

1. The Flag should be 
displayed only from sunrise 
to sunset, or between such 
hours as may be designated 
by proper authority. It 
should be displayed on na- 
tional and state hclidays and 
on historic and special oc- 
easions. The Flag should 
always be hoisted briskly 
and lowered slowly and cer- 
emoniously. 

2. When carried in a pro- 
cession with another flag or 
flags, the Flag of the United 
States should be either on 
the marching right, i.e., the 
Flag’s own right, or when 
there is a line of other flags 
the Flag of the United 
States may be in front of the 
center of that line. 

3. When displayed with 
another flag against a wall, 
from crossed staffs, the Flag 
of the United States should 
be on the right, the Flag’s 
own right, and its staff 
should be in front of the 
staff of the other flag. 
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4. When a number of 
flags are grouped and dis- 
played from staffs, the Flag 
of the United States should 
be in the center or at the 
highest point of the grou). 


5. When flags of states or 
cities or pennants of soci- 
eties are flown on the same 
halyard with the Flag of the 
United States, the National 
Flag should always be at 
the peak. When flown from 
adjacent staffs, the Flag of 
the United States should be 
hoisted first and lowered 
last. No flag or pennant 
should be placed above or 
to the right of the Flag of the United States. 


6. When flags of two or more nations are displayed, they should 
be flown from separate staffs of the same height and the flags 
should be of approximately equal size. (International usage forbids 
the display of the flag of one na- 
tion above that of another nation 
in time of peace.) 


7. When the Flag is displayed 
from a staff projecting horizon- 
tally or at an angle from the win- 
dow sill, balcony, or front of 
building, the union of the Flag 
should go clear to the head of the 
staff unless the Flag is at half- 
mast. 
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8. When the Flag of the 
United States is displayed in a 
manner other than by being flown 
from a staff, it should be dis- 
played flat, whether indoors or 
out. When displayed either hori- 
zontally or vertically against a 
wall, the union should be upper- 
most and to the Flag’s own right, 
i.e., to the observer’s left. When 
displayed in a window it should 
be displayed the same way, i.e., 
with the union or blue field to the 
left of the observer in the street. 
When festoons, rosettes, or drap- 
ings of blue, white, and red are 
desired, bunting should be used, 
but never the flag. 

9. When displayed over the 
middle of the street, as between 
buildings, the Flag of the United 
States should be suspended ver- 
tically with the union to the north 
in an east-and-west street or to the 
east in a north-and-south street. 

10. When used on a 
speaker’s platform, the Flag 
should be displayed above 
and behind the speaker. It 
should never be used to 
cover the speaker’s desk nor 
to drape over the front of 
the platform. If flown from 
a staff it should be on the 
speaker’s right. 
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11. When used in unveil- 
ing a statue or monument, 
the Flag should not be al- 
lowed to fall to the ground 
but should be earried aloft 
to wave out, forming a dis- 
tinctive feature during the 
remainder of the ceremony. 

12. When flown at half- 
mast, the Flag is first hoisted 
to the peak and then lowered 
to the half-staff position, but 
before lowering the Flag for 
the day it is raised again to 
the peak. On Memorial Day 
the Flag is displayed at half- 
staff from sunrise until noon 
and at full staff from noon 
until sunset, for the Nation 
lives and the Flag is the 
symbol of the living Nation. 

13. When used to cover 
a casket, the Flag should be 
placed so that the union is 
at the head and over the left 
shoulder. The Flag should not be lowered into the grave nor 
allowed to touch the ground. The casket should be carried foot first. 

14. When the Flag is displayed in church, it should be from 
a staff placed on the congregation’s right as they face the clergy- 
man. The service flag, the state flag, or other flag should be at the 
left of the congregation. If in the chancel, the Flag of the United 
States should be placed on the clergyman’s right as he faces the 
congregation, and other flags on his left. 

15. When the Flag is in such a condition that it is no longer a 
fitting emblem for display, it should not be cast aside or used in 
any way that might be viewed as disrespectful to the national 
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colors, but should be destroyed as a whole, privately, preferably 
by burning or by some other method in harmony with the rever- 
ence and respect we owe to the emblem representing our country. 

How to Respect the Flag. 1. Do not permit disrespect to be 
shown to the Flag of the United States. 

2. Do not dip the Flag of the United States to any person or 
any thing. The regimental color, state flag, organization or insti- 
tutional flag will render this honor. 

3. Do not display the Flag of the United States with the union 
down except as a signal of distress. 

4. Do not place any other flag or pennant above or to the right 
of the Flag of the United States. 

5. Do not let the Flag of the United States touch the ground 
or trail in the water. 

6. Do not place any object or emblem of any kind on or above 
the Flag of the United States. 

7. Do not use the Flag as drapery in any form whatever. Use 
bunting of blue, white, and red. 

8. Do not fasten the Flag in such manner as will permit it to 
be easily torn. 

9. Do not drape the Flag over the hood, top, sides, or back of 
a vehicle, or of a railroad train, or boat. When the Flag is dis- 
played on a motor car, the staff should be affixed firmly to the 
chassis or clamped to the radiator cap. 

10. Do not display the Flag on a float in a parade except from 
a staff. 

11. Do not use the Flag as a covering for a ceiling. 

12. Do not use the Flag as a portion of a costume or of an 
athletic uniform. 

13. Do not put lettering of any kind upon the Flag. 

14. Do not use the Flag in any form of advertising nor fasten 
an advertising sign to a pole from which the Flag of the United 
States is flying. 

15. Do not display, use, or store the Flag in such a manner 
as will permit it to be easily soiled or damaged. 
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Use of Bunting. Bunt- 
ing of the national colors 
should be used for a 
speaker’s desk, for the 
front of a platform, or 
for general decoration. It 
should have the blue 
above, the white in the 
middle, and the red below. 

How to Salute the Flag. 
During the ceremony of 
hoisting or lowering the 
Flag or when the Flag is 
passing in a review, all 
persons present should 
face the Flag, stand at 
attention, and salute. Those present in uniform should render 
the military salute. When not in uniform, men should remove 
the headdress with the right hand and hold it at the left 
shoulder, the hand being over the heart. Men without hats 
should salute in the same manner. Aliens should stand at 
attention. Women should salute by placing the right hand over 
the heart. The salute to the Flag in the moving column should 
be rendered at the moment the Flag passes. 

Salute When Giving the Pledge to the Flag. In pledging alle- 
giance to the Flag of the United States of America, the approved 
practice in schools, suitable also for civilian adults, is as follows: 

“‘T pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United States 
of America, and to the Republic for which it stands, one 
Nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.’’ 

The right hand should be placed over the heart. Civilians 
always show full respect to the Flag, when the pledge is given, 
by merely standing at attention, men removing the headdress. 
Persons in uniform render the military salute. 

When the national anthem is played and the Flag is not dis- 
played, all should stand at attention, facing the music. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


A Declaration by the Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress Assembled July 4, 1776 


When, in the course of human events, it becomes neces- 
sary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another, and to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and nature’s God entitle them, a 
decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the 
separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of the governed; 
that, whenever any form of government becomes destruc- 
tive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers in 
such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
governments long established should not be changed for 
light and transient causes; and accordingly all experience 
hath shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer, 
while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But 
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when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing in- 
variably the same object, evinces a design to reduce them 
under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, 
to throw off such government, and to provide new guards 
for their future security. Such has been the patient suffer- 
ance of these colonies; and such is now the necessity which 
constrains them to alter their former systems of govern- 
ment. The history of the present King of Great Britain is 
a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having 
in direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny 
over these states. To prove this, let facts be submitted to 
a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome 
and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immedi- 
ate and pressing importance, unless suspended in their 
operation till his assent should be obtained; and, when so 
suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation 
of large districts of people, unless those people would re- 
linquish the right of representation in the legislature,—a 
right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places un- 
usual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of 
their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
into compliance with his measure. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for 
opposing, with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights 
of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, 
to cause others to be elected, whereby the legislative 
powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to the 
people at large for their exercise; the state remaining, in 
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the meantime, exposed to all the dangers of invasions from 
without and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these 
states; for that purpose obstructing the laws for the nat- 
uralization of foreigners, refusing to pass others to encour- 
age their migration hither, and raising the conditions of 
new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refus- 
ing his assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone for the 
tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of 
their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harass our people and eat out 
their substance. 

He has kept among us in times of peace, standing 
armies, without the consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, 
and superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdic- 
tion foreign to our constitutions and unacknowledged by 
our laws, giving his assent to their acts of pretended 
legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us; 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment 
for any murders which they should commit on the inhabi- 
tants of these states; 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world; 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent; 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial 
by jury; 

For transporting us beyond seas, to be tried for pre- 
tended offenses; 
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For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neigh- 
boring province, establishing therein an arbitrary govern- 
ment, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render it at 
once an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these colonies; 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valu- 
able laws, and altering, fundamentally, the forms of our 
governments; 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring 
themselves invested with power to legislate for us in all 
cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out 
of his protection and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burned 
our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, desolation, 
and tyranny already begun with circumstances of cruelty 
and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, 
and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on 
the high seas, to bear arms against their country, to be- 
come the executioners of their friends and brethren, or to 
fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrection among us, and has 
endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the 
merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare is 
an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and con- 
ditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned 
for redress in the most humble terms; our repeated peti- 
tions have been answered only by repeated injury. A 
prince whose character is thus marked by every act which 
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may define a tyrant is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in our attentions to our Brit- 
ish brethren. We have warned them, from time to time, 
of attempts by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable 
jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the cir- 
cumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We 
have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity; 
and we‘have conjured them, by the ties of our common 
kindred, to disavow these usurpations, which would inevit- 
ably interrupt our connections and correspondence. They, 
too, have been deaf to the voice of justice and consanguin- 
ity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which 
denounces our separation, and hold them, as we hold the 
rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace, friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States 
of America, in General Congress assembled, appealing to 
the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the name and by the authority of the 
good people of these colonies, solemnly publish and de- 
clare, That these united colonies are, and of right ought to 
be, free and independent states; that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British crown, and that all polit- 
ical connection between them and the state of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and that, as 
free and independent states, they have full power to levy 
war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish com- 
merce, and do all other acts and things which independent 
states may of right do. And, for the support of this dec- 
laration with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine - 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


PREAMBLE 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I 


Sec. I. All legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall con- 
sist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 


Sec. II. 1. The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the people 
of the several states; and the electors in each state shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the state legislature. 

2. No person shall be a Representative who shall not 
have attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been 
seven years a citizen of the United States, and who shall 
not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that state in which 
he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several states which may be included within 
this Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free 
persons, including those bound to service for a term of 
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years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
other persons. The actual enumeration shall be made 
within three years after the first meeting of the Congress 
of the United States, and within every subsequent term of 
ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The 
number of Representatives shall not exceed one for every 
thirty thousand, but each state shall have at least one 
Representative; and until such enumeration shall be made, 
the state of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose 
three; Massachusetts, eight; Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, one; Connecticut, five; New York, six; New 
Jersey, four; Pennsylvania, eight; Delaware, one; Mary- 
land, six; Virginia, ten; North Carolina, five; South Caro- 
lina, five; Georgia, three. 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation from 
any state, the executive authority thereof shall issue writs 
of election to fill such vacancies. 


5. The House of Representatives shall choose their 
Speaker and other officers, and shall have the sole power 
of impeachment. 


Sec. III. 1. The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each state, chosen by the 
legislature thereof, for six years; and each Senator shall 
have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in conse: 
quence of the first election, they shall be divided, as equally 
as may be, into three classes. The seats of the Senators of 
the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the sec- 
ond year, of the second class at the expiration of the fourth 
year, and the third class:at the expiration of the sixth year, 
so that one-third may be chosen every second year; and if 
vacancies happen by resignation or otherwise, during the 
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recess of the legislature of any state, the executive thereof 
may make temporary appointments until the next meeting 
of the legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

3. No person shall be a Senator who shall not have at- 
tained to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a 
citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he shal] 
be chosen. 

4. The Vice-President of the United States shall be 
President of the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they 
be equally divided. 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also 
a President “pro tempore,” in the absence of the Vice- 
President, or when he shall exercise the office of President 
of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all im- 
peachments. When sitting for that purpose, they shall be 
on oath or affirmation. When the President of the United 
States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside; and no per- 
son shall be convicted without the concurrence of two- 
thirds of the members present. 

7. Judgment, in cases of impeachment, shall not extend 
further than to removal from office, and disqualification to 
hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under 
the United States; but the party convicted shall, never- 
theless, be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judg- 
ment, and ptinishment, according to law. 


Sec. IV. 1. The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives shall be pre- 
scribed in each state by the legislature thereof; but the 
Congress may, at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 
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2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every 
year; and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in De- 
cember, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 


Sec. V. 1. Each house shall be judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own members; and a ma- 
jority of each shall constitute a quorum to do business; but 
a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may 
be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, 
in such manner and under such penalties as each house 
may provide. 

2. Each house may determine the rules of its proceed- 
ings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, and, with 
the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

3. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, 
and from time to time publish the same, excepting such 
parts as may, in their judgment, require secrecy; and the 
yeas and nays of the members of either house on any ques- 
tion shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be 
entered on the journal. 


4. Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than 
three days, nor to any other place than that in which the 
two houses shall be sitting. 


Sec. VI. 1. The Senators and Representatives shall re- 
ceive a compensation for their services, to be ascertained by 
law, and paid out of the Treasury of the United States. 
They shall, in all cases, except treason, felony, and breach 
of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their at- | 
tendance at the session of their respective houses, and in 
going to and returning from the same; and for any speech 
or debate in either house they shall not be questioned in 
any other place. 
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2. No Senator or Representative shall, during the time 
for which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office 
under the authority of the United States, which shall have 
been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been 
increased, during such time; and no person holding any 
office under the United States shall be a member of either 
house during his continuance in office. 


Sec. VII. 1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives; but the Senate may pro- 
pose or concur with amendments, as on other bills. 


2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate shall, before it becomes a law, 
be presented to the President of the United States; if he 
approve, he shall sign it; but if not, he shall return it, with 
his objections, to that house in which it shall have origi- 
nated, who shall enter the objections at large on their 
journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, after such recon- 
sideration, two-thirds of that house shall agree to pass the 
bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the 
other house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, 
and, if approved by two-thirds of that house, it shall be- 
come a law. But in all such cases the votes of both houses 
shall be determined by yeas and nays; and the names of 
the persons voting for and against the bill shall be entered 
on the journal of each house respectively. If any bill 
shall not be returned by the President within ten days 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to 
him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as if he had 
signed it, unless Congress, by their adjournment, prevent 
its return; in which case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the concur- 
rence of the Senate and House of Representatives may be 
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necessary (except on a question of adjournment) shall be 
presented to the President of the United States, and, before 
the same shall take effect, shall be approved by him, or, be- 
ing disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, according to the 
rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 


Sec. VIII. The Congress shall have power— 


1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; 
to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States: 


2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States: 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several states, and with the Indian tribes: 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and 
uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout 
the United States: 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of for- 
eign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures: 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the United States: 

7. To establish post offices and post roads: 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by 
securing, for limited times, to authors and inventors the 
exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries: 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court: 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies committed 
on the high seas, and offenses against the law of nations: 


11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
and make rules concerning captures on land and water: 
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12. To raise and support armies; but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term than two years: 


13. To provide and maintain a navy: 


14. To make rules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces: 


15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions: 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining 
the militia, and for governing such part of them as may be 
employed in the service of the United States, reserving to 
the states respectively, the appointment of the officers, and 
the authority of training the militia according to the 
discipline prescribed by Congress: 


17. To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatso- 
ever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) 
as may, by cession of particular states, and the acceptance 
of Congress, become the seat of government of the United 
States, and to exercise like authority over all places pur- 
chased by the consent of the legislature of the state in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, 
arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings: And, 


18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the 
government of the United States, or in any department or 
office thereof. 


Sec. IX. 1. The migration or importation of such per- 
sons as any of the states now existing shall think proper to 
admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight; but a tax or 
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duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding 
ten dollars for each person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of “habeas corpus” shall not 
be suspended, unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, 
the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder, or “ex post facto” law, shall be 
passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless 
in proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore 
directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
any state. 

6. No preference shall be given, by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue, to the ports of one state over those 
of another; nor shall vessels bound to or from one state be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 


7. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law; and a regular 
statement and account of the receipts and expenditures of 
all public money shall be published from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States; and no person holding any office of profit or trust 
under them shall, without the consent of the Congress, ac- 
cept of any present, emolument, office, or title of any kind 
whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 


Sec. X. 1. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin 
money; emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of 
attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts; or grant any title of nobility. 


2. No state shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
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lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspec- 
tion laws, and the net produce of all duties and imposts laid 
by any state on imports or exports, shall be for the use of 
the Treasury of the United States; and all such laws shall 
be subject to the revision and control of the Congress. 

3. No state shall, without the consent of Congress, lay 
any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of 
peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another 
state or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not 


admit of delay. 
ARTICLE II 


Sec. I. 1. The executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America. He shall hold 
his office during the term of four years, and, together with 
the Vice-President, chosen for the same term, be elected as 
follows: 

2. Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legis- 
lature thereof may direct, a number of electors equal to the 
whole number of Senators and Representatives to which 
the state may be entitled in the Congress; but no Senator 
or Representative, or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States, shall be appointed an 
elector. 

3. [Annulled. See Amendments, Art. 12.] 

4, The Congress may determine the time of choosing the 
electors, and the day on which they shall give their votes, 
which day shall be the same throughout the United States. 

5. No person except a natural-born citizen, or a citizen 
of the United States at the time of the adoption of this 
Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of President; 
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neither shall any person be eligible to that office who shall 
not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, and been 
fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from office, 
or of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve 
on the Vice-President; and the Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of removal, death, resignation, or inabil- 
ity, both of the President and Vice-President, declaring 
what officer shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly, until the disability be removed, or a 
President shall be elected. 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his , 
services a compensation which shall neither be increased 
nor diminished during the period for which he shall have 
been elected; and he shall not receive, within that period, 
any other emolument from the United States, or any of 
them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall 
take the following oath or affirmation:— 

“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the United States, and 
will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution of the United States.” 


Sec. II. 1. The President shall be commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy of the United States, and of the 
militia of the several states, when called into the actual 
service of the United States; he may require the opinion, in 
writing, of the principal officer in each of the executive 
departments, upon any subject relating to the duties of 
their respective offices; and he shall have power to grant 
reprieves and pardons for offenses against the United 
States, except in cases of impeachment. 
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2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur; and he shall nomi- 
nate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers, 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other 
officers of the United States whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law. But the Congress may, by law, vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think proper 
in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads 
of departments. 


3. The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies 
that may happen during the recess of the Senate, by grant- 
ing commissions which shall expire at the end of their next 
session. 


Sec. III. He shall, from time to time, give to the Con- 
gress information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary occa- 
sions, convene both houses, or either of them, and, in case 
of disagreement between them with respect to the time of 
adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall 
think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and other pub- 
lic ministers; he shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed; and shall commission all the officers of the Uni- 
ted States. 


Sec. IV. The President, Vice-President, and all civil 
officers of the United States, shall be removed from office 
on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 
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ARTICLE III 


Sec. I. The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as 
the Congress may, from time to time, ordain and establish. 
The judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall 
hold their offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated 
times, receive for their services a compensation which shall 
not be diminished during their continuance in office. 


Sec. II. 1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases 
in law and equity arising under this Constitution, the laws 
of the United States, and treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their authority; to all cases affecting ambassa- 
dors, and other public ministers, and consuls; to all cases of 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to 
which the United States shall be a party; to controversies 
between two or more states; between a state and citizens of 
another state; between citizens of different states; between 
citizens of the same state, claiming lands under grants of 
different states, and between a state, or the citizens thereof, 
and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 


2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public min- 
isters, and consuls, and those in which a state shall be a 
party, the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction. 
In all other cases beforemertioned, the Supreme Court 
shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, 
with such exceptions, and under such regulations, as the 
Congress shall make. 


3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeach- 
ment shall be by jury; and such trial shall be held in the 
state where the said crimes shall have been committed; but 
when not committed within any state, the trial shall be at 
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such place or places as the Congress may by law have 
directed. 


Sec. III. 1. Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against them, or in adhering to 
their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No person 
shall be convicted of treason unless on the testimony of two 
witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open 
court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the punish- 
ment of treason; but no attainder of treason shall work cor- 
ruption of blood, or forfeiture, except during the life of the 
person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV 


Sec. I. Full faith and credit shall be given in each state 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of 
every other state. And the Congress may, by general laws, 
prescribe the manner in which such acts, records, and pro- 
ceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 


Sec. II. 1. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
states. 

2. A person charged in any state with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
another state, shall, on demand of the executive authori. 
of the state from which he fled, be delivered up to be re- 
moved to the state having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labor in one state, under | 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- | 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from | 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of — 
the party to whom such service or labor may be due. 
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Sec. III. 1. New states may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into this Union, but no new state shall be formed or 
erected within the jurisdiction of any other state; nor any 
state be formed by the junction of two or more states, or 
parts of states, without the consent of the legislatures of 
the states concerned, as well as of the Congress. 


2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States; and nothing 
in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice 
any claims of the United States, or of any particular state. 


Sec. IV. The United States shall guarantee to every 
state in this Union a republican form of government, and 
shall protect each of them against invasion, and, on appli- 
cation of the legislature, or of the executive (when the 
legislature cannot be convened), against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Con- 
stitution, or, on the application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several states, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
states, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress; provided that no amendment which may be 
made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses 
in the Ninth Section of the First Article; and that no state, 
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without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate. 


ARTICLE VI 


1. All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, 
before the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid 
against the United States under this Constitution as under 
the Confederation. 


2. This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and 
the judges in every state shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the Constitution or laws of any state to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


3. The Senators and Representatives beforementioned, 
and the members of the several state legislatures, and all ex- 
ecutive and judicial officers, both of the United States and 
of the several states, shall be bound by oath or affirmation 
to support this Constitution; but no religious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII 


The ratification of the conventions of nine states shall be 
sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution between 
the states so ratifying the same. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Art. I. Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
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or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the government for a redress of grievances. 


Art. II. A well-regulated militia being necessary to the 
security of a free state, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed. 


Art. III. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 
in any house, without the consent of the owner, nor in time 
of war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 


Art. IV. The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated; and no war- 
rants shall issue but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place 
to be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 


Art. V. No person shall be held to answer for a capital, 
or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the 
land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual serv- 
ice in time of war or public danger; nor shall any person 
be subject for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy 
of life or limb; nor shall be compelled, in any criminal case, 
to be witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property, without due process of law; nor shall 
private property be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation. 


Art. VI. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall | 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial — 
jury of the state and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed, which district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and 
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cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his favor; and to have the assistance of counsel 
for his defense. 


Art. VII. In suits at common law, where the value in 
fontroversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the rights of trial 
by jury shall be preserved; and no fact, tried by a jury, 
shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the United 
States, than according to the rules of the common law. 


Art. VIII. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor ex- 
cessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishment 
inflicted. 


Art. IX. The enumeration in the Constitution of cer- 
tain rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 


Art. X. The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are 
reserved to the states respectively, or to the people. 


Art. XI. The judicial power of the United States shall 
not be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, com- 
menced or prosecuted against one of the United States by 
citizens of another state, or by citizens or subjects of any 
foreign state. 


Art. XII. 1. The electors shall meet in their respective 
states, and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the 
same state with themselves; they shall name in their ballots 
the person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the 
person voted for as Vice-President; and they shall make 
distinct lists of all persons voted for as President. and of all 
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persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the number of 
votes for each; which lists they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit, sealed, to the seat of the government of the Unit- » 
ed States, directed to the President of the Senate. The 
President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, open all the certificates, and 
the votes shall then be counted; the person having the 
greatest number of votes for President shall be the Presi- 
dent, if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed; and if no person have such majority, 
then from the persons having the highest numbers, not 
exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose immediately, by 
ballot, the President. But, in choosing the President, the 
votes shall be taken by states, the representation from each 
state having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall con- 
sist of a member or members from two-thirds of the states, 
and a majority of all the states shall be necessary to a 
choice. And if the House of Representatives shall not 
choose a President, whenever the right of choice shall de- 
volve upon them, before the fourth day of March next 
following, then the Vice-President shall act as President, 
as in the case of the death or other constitutional disability 
of the President. 

2. The person having the greatest number of votes as 
Vice-President shall be the Vice-President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed; 
and if no person have a majority, then from the two highest 
numbers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice-Presi- 
dent; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds 
of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of the 
whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 


3. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office 
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of President shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of 
the United States. 


Art. XIII. 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United 
States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


Art. XIV. 1. All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the state wherein they 
reside. No state shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any state deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process of law, nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 

2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral states according to their respective numbers, counting 
the whole number of persons in each state, excluding In- 
dians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any election, 
for the choice of electors for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, Representatives in Congress, the ex- 
ecutive and judicial officers of a state, or the members of 
the legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabi- 
tants of such state, being twenty-one years of age, and citi- 
zens of the United States, or in any way abridged, except 
for participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion 
which the number of such male citizens shall bear to the 
whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in 


such state. 
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3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative in 
Congress, or elector of President and Vice-President, or 
hold any office, civil or military, under the United States, 
or under any state, who, having previously taken an oath 
as a member of Congress, or as an officer of the United 
States, or as a member of any state legislature, or as an ex- 
ecutive or judicial officer of any state, to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, shall have engaged in insur- 
rection or rebellion against the same, or given aid or 
comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a 
vote of two-thirds of each house, remove such disability. 

4, The validity of the public debt of the United States, 
authorized by law, including debts incurred for payment of 
pensions and bounties for services in suppressing insurrec- 
tion or rebellion, shall not be questioned. But neither the 
United States nor any state shall assume or pay any debt 
or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or any claim for the loss or eman- 
cipation of any slave; but all such debts, obligations, and 
claims shall be held illegal and void. 


5. Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate 
legislation, the provisions of this article. 


Art. XV. 1. The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States, or by any state, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 


2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

Art. XVI. The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes on incomes, from whatever source derived, 


without apportionment among the several states, and with- 
out regard to any census or enumeration. 
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Art. XVII. The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each state, elected by the 
people thereof, for six years; and each Senator shall have 
one vote. The electors in each state shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the state legislatures. 

When vacancies happen in the representation of any 
State in the Senate, the executive authority of such state 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. Provided, 
that the legislature of any state may empower the execu- 
tive thereof to make temporary appointment until the 
people fill the vacancies by election as the legislature may 
direct. 

This amendment shall not be so construed as to effect 
the election or term of any Senator chosen before it be- 
comes valid as part of the Constitution. 


Art. XVIII. Sec. 1. After one year from the ratifica- 
tion of this article, the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation thereof into, 
or the exportation thereof from the United States and all 
territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, for beverage 
purposes, is hereby prohibited. 

Sec. 2. The Congress and the several states shall have 
concurrent power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by 
the legislatures of the several states, as provided in the 
Constitution, within seven years from the date of the 
submission hereof to the states by the Congress. 


Art. XIX. 1. The right of citizens of the United States 
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to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any state on account of sex. 

2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 


Art. XX. Sec. 1. The terms of the President and Vice- 
President shall end at noon on the twentieth day of Jan- 
uary, and the terms of Senators and Representatives at 
noon on the third day of January, of the years in which 
such terms would have ended if this article had not been 
ratified; and the terms of their successors shall then begin. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and such meetings shall begin at noon on the 
third day of January, unless they shall by law appoint a 
different day. 

Sec. 3. If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the 
term of the President, the President-elect shall have died, 
the Vice-President-elect shall become President. If a Presi- 
dent shall not have been chosen before the time fixed for 
the beginning of his term, or if the President-elect shall 
have failed to qualify, then the Vice-President-elect shall 
act as President until a President shall have qualified; and 
the Congress may by law provide for the case wherein 
neither a President-elect nor a Vice-President-elect shall 
have qualified, declaring who shall then act as President, 
or the manner in which one who is to act shall be selected, 
and such person shall act accordingly until a President or 
Vice-President shall have qualified. 

Sec. 4. The Congress may by law provide for the case 
of the death of any of the persons from whom the House of 
Representatives may choose a President whenever the right 
of choice shall have devolved upon them, and for the case 
of the death of any of the persons from whom the Senate 
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may choose a Vice-President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. 

Sec. 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect upon the fif- 
teenth day of October following the ratification of this 
article. 

Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States with- 
in seven years from the date of its submission. 


Art. XXI. Sec. 1. The eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. The transportation or importation into any 
State, Territory, or possession of the United States for 
delivery or use therein of intoxicating liquors, in violation 
of the laws thereof, is hereby prohibited. 

Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by 
conventions in the several States, as provided in the Con- 
stitution, within seven years from the date of the submis- 
sion hereof to the States by the Congress. 


Art. XXII. Sec. 1. No person shall be elected to the of- 
fice of the president more than twice, and no person who has 
held the office of President, or acted as President, for more 
than two years of a term to which some other person was 
elected President shall be elected to the office of the Presi- 
dent more than once. But this Article shall not apply to any 
person holding the office of President when this Article was 
proposed by the Congress, and shall not prevent any person 
who may be holding the office of President, or acting as 
President, during the term within which this Article be- 
comes operative from holding the office of President or act- 
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ing as President during the remainder of such term. 


Sec. 2. This Article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission to the States by 
the Congress. 


COMPENDIUM OF CIVIC INFORMATION 


TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Territories are those regions too sparsely settled or which for some other 
reason are not yet ready to be made states. Their type of government is 
that which is designed to prepare them to become states. Dependencies are 
given whatever government best suits their needs. 


Name Date of Area | Population Territory or 
Acquisition Sq. Mi. 19507 Dependency 
Alaska...| Purchased from Russia 
in March, 1867......| 586,400 128,643 | Territory 
Hawaii...| Annexed to U.S. July 7, 
1898. ee 6,407 * 499,794 | Territory 
Guam....| Ceded to U.S. by Spain, 
December 10, 1898. . 206 58,754 | Dependency 
Puerto Ceded to U.S. by Spain, 
Rico... December 10, 1898. .] 3,485 | 2,210,703 | Dependency 
American | Acquired by U. 8S. De- 
Samoa. cember 2, 1899...... 76 18,602 | Dependency 
Panama 
Canal Acquired by U. 8S. May 
Zone... A \VOO4 Fa radiators 554 52,300 | Dependency 
Virgin Purchased from Den- 
Islands. mark, March 8, 1917. 133 26,654 | Dependency 


*Includes Midway Islands. 1Preliminary 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Executive Department 


The President. Harry S. Truman. Salary $100,000 
Vice-President. Alben W. Barkley. Salary $30,000 


The Executive Office of the President 


The White House Office; Liaison Office for Personnel Management; Bureau 
of the Budget. 


Federal Security Agency; Watson B. Miller, Administrator 


Activities: Social Security Board; Public Health Service; United States 
Office of Education; @ffice of Vocational Rehabilitation; Food and Drug 
Administration. 


Federal Works Agency; Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Administrator 


; Activities: Public Buildings Administration; Public Roads Administra- 
tion; Federal Fire Council; Federal Real Estate Board; Bureau of Com- 
munity Facilities. 


Federal Loan Agency; Charles B. Henderson, Acting Administrator 


Activities: Reconstruction Finance Corporation; Federal National 
Mortgage Association; RFC Mortgage Company; War Damage Corporation. 


The Cabinet. The salary of each cabinet member is $15,000 
Department of State; Dean Acheson, Secretary 


Activities: Formulation of Policy toward Other Countries; Treaties and 
Other International Agreements; International Trade Policy; Recognition 
of States, Governments, and Belligerency; Policy Relative to International 
Organization and Security; Foreign Service of the United States; Foreign 
Diplomatic and Consular Offices; Registration of Agents of Foreign Prin- 
cipals;. Passports and Visas; Extradition Procedure; International Trans- 
port and Communications; Informational and Cultural Aspects of Policy; 
Domestic Functions; Publications. 


Department of the Treasury; John W. Snyder, Secretary 


Activities: Bureau of Comptroller of Currency; Bureau- of Customs; Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing; Bureau of Internal Revenue; Bureau of 
the Mint; Bureau of Narcotics; Division of Monetary Research; Division 
of Research and Statistics; Division of Tax Research; Legal Division; 
Fiscal Service; War Finance Division; Foreign Fund Control; Procurement 
Division; U. S. Secret Service; Office of Tax Legislative Counsel, 


National Military Establishment; Robert A. Lovett, Secretary 


This organization has superseded the former War and Navy departments. 
A Department of the Air Force has been created, equal in rank with the 
new Department of the Army and the new Department of the Navy. The 
head of the National Military Establishment, known as the secretary 
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of defense, is a member of the president’s cabinet. Each of the three 
service departments is also under the direction of a secretary, but these 
secretaries are not members of the president’s cabinet. 

Activities: National Security Council; Central Intelligence Agency; Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; War Council; National Security Resources Board; Muni- 
tions Board; Research and Development Board. 


Department of Justice; James Howard McGrath, Attorney General 

Activities: General Government Legal Representation, Advice, and Opin- 
ions; Representation in U.S. Supreme Court; Antitrust Division; Tax Divi- 
sion; Claims Division; Lands Division; Criminal Division; Customs Divi- 
sion; Federal Bureau of Investigation; Bureau of Prisons; Board of Parole; 
Immigration and Naturalization Service; Board of Immigration Appeals. 


Post Office Department; Jesse M. Donaldson, Postmaster General 


Activities: Care, Maintenance, and Operation of Federal Postal Service; 
Postal Treaties with Foreign Governments, subject to Approval of Presi- 
dent; Award and Execution of Mail Contracts and Management of Foreign 
Mail Service; Management of Postal Savings, Money-Order, and Reg- 
istered Mail Services; Supervision of Air and Railway Mail Service; 
Disposition of Dead Letters and Parcel Post. 


Department of the Interior; Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary 
Activities: General Land Office; Bureau of Reclamation; Geological Sur- 
vey; Bureau of Mines; Office of Indian Affairs; National Park Service; 
Fish and Wildlife Service; Petroleum Conservation Division; Solid Fuels 
Administration for War; Division of Power; Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions; Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration; Office of 
Land Utilization; Grazing Service; National Power Policy Committee. 


Department of Agriculture; Charles F. Brannan, Secretary 

Activities: Agricultural Research Administration; Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry; Bureau of Dairy Industry; Bureau of Animal 
Industry; Bureau of Etomology and Plant Quarantine; Bureau of Human 
Nutrition; Bureau of Plant Industry; Experiment Stations; Extension 
Service; Farm Credit Administration; Farm Security Administration; 
Forest Service; Rural Electrification Administration; Production and Mar- 
keting Administration; Commodity Credit Corporation; Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation; Soil Conservation; Bureau of Agricultural Economics; 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. 


Department of Commerce; Charles Sawyer, Secretary 


Activities: Business Advisory Council; Bureau of the Census; Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Inland 
Waterways Corporation; National Bureau of Standards; Patent Office; 
Weather Bureau; Office of Surplus Property; Civil Aeronautics Authority; 
Civil Aeronautics Administration; Civil Aeronautics Board. : 


Department of Labor; Maurice J. Tobin. Secretary 
Activities: United States Conciliation Service; Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards; Wage, Hour, and Public Contracts Division; Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; Children’s Bureau; Women’s Bureau. 
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JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT 


Supreme Court of the United States. 
Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson, appointed 1946. Salary $25,500. 


*Associate Justices 
Hugo L. Black, appointed 1937. 
Stanley F. Reed, appointed 1938. 
Felix Frankfurter, appointed 1939. 
William O. Douglas, appointed 1939. 
Robert H. Jackson, appointed 1941. 
Harold H. Burton, appointed 1945. 
Tom C. Clark, appointed 1949. = 
Sherman Minton, appointed 1949. 


“Salary of each, $25,000 yearly. 


Court of Customs and Patent 


Appeals 
MEMBERS SALARY 
Presiding Judge ~....2.%.. $17,500 
4 Associate Judges, each.... 17,500 
Court of Claims 
MEMBERS SALARY 
(hist yd UStICCN a, feel. «cre oye $17,500 


MEMBERS 
Presiding Judge .......... $15,000 
8 Associate Judges, each.... 15,000 


Federal Circuit Courts 
JUDICIAL *NO. OF 
DISTRICT CIRCUIT JUDGES 


First Me., Mass., N. H., 
R. L., Puerto Rico 3 


Second Conn., N. Y., Vt..... 6 
hird es Del wN eds phan Vala 
gin Islands ...... 6 
Fourth Md., N. C.,8.C., Va., 
ACIS s Simin waa 3 
Fifth Ala., Fla.; Ga. la., 
Miss., Tex., Canal 
Zone Wie staiererteet 6 
Sixth Ky., Mich., Ohio, 
UNeren, Agro mo.acl ot 6 


District of D.C. Columbus... 6 


Federal Circuit Courts 


(Continued) 
JUDICIAL *No. OF 
DISTRICT CIRCUIT JUDGES 
Seventh Ill., Ind., Wis...... 5 
Highth Ark., Iowa, Minn., 
MEOn ger NOs Dit... 


N. Dak., 8. Dak... 7 
Ninth Ariz., Calif., Idaho, 

Mont., Nev., Oreg., 

Wash., Alaska, 


Hawaliy. dite ccs a 
Tenth Colo., Wyo.,' Utah, 

Kany, 0.0 kla., 

Gis Ae Semage 4 


*Salary of each, $17,500 yearly. 


United States District Courts 


There are one or more United 
States District Courts in each state. 


Circuit Court of Appeals 
Each of the Circuit Courts of 
Appeals includes the. District and 
Circuit judges in its particular cir- 
cuit. They meet in the following 
cities of the respective Districts. 
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DIsTRICT City 
First | Boston, and when necessary, 


San Juan, P. R. 
Second New York 
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DisTRICT Ciry 
Seventh Chicago 
Eighth St. Louis, Kansas City, 


Omaha, and St. Paul 


Third Philadelphia Ninth San Francisco, and two 
Fourth Richmond and Asheville, other places designated 
ING OE by judges of this District 
Fifth New Orleans, Atlanta, Ft. Tenth Denver, Wichita, and Okla- 
Worth, and Montgomery homa City 
Sixth Cincinnati 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 
The Congress 
TrrM SALARY QUALIFICATIONS 
Senate 

Vice-President, presiding 4yrs. $30,000 Must be a natural-born cit- 

officer izen; 35 yrs. old; and a res- 
ident in U. S. 14 yrs. 

2 senators from each state 6 yrs. $12,500 Must be 30 yrs. old; a U.S. 
citizen for 9 yrs.; an inhab- 
itant of the state electing 

House of Representatives hin. 

The Speaker, presiding $30,000 Must be 25 yrs. old; a U.S. 

officer citizen for 7 yrs.; an inhab- 

435 representatives ap- 2yrs. $12,500 itant of the state electing 

portioned according to him. 

the population of the 

states. 


THREE WAYS IN WHICH A BILL MAY BECOME A LAW 
1. A bill becomes a law when it is passed by both houses of Congress and 
signed by the President. 
2. A bill becomes a law when it is vetoed by the President and passed by 
a two-thirds vote of both houses over his veto. 


3. A bill becomes a law when it is passed by both houses of Congress and 


the President holds it for ten days without signing it. It is then enacted 
without his signature. 
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THE UNITED STATES CENSUS BUREAU 


The Constitution requires that a population census of the United States 
be taken decennially. The first census was taken in 1790, and the most recent, 
the sixteenth, in 1940. The Census Bureau was made a permanent organiza- 
tion in 1902 and since 1913 has been a branch of the Department of Com- 
merce. In 1927 the Bureau took, for the first time, a census of distribution 
of trade in some of the principal cities. One important feature of the Census 
Bureau’s work is the monthly publication of the Survey of Current Business, 
which gives data regarding the movement of prices, stocks on hand, produe- 
tion, ete., for various lines of trade and industry, together with such other 
available data as may throw light upon the business situation. 

The scope of the decennial census, which at first was little more than a 
simple count of the population by family groups and by sex and color, hag 
been extended from time to time until in 1930 it covered in detail population, 
including occupations; agriculture, including irrigation and drainage; manu- 
factures; mines, quarries, and oil and gas wells; distribution (wholesale and 
retail trade); and unemployment. 

The Director of the Census is appointed by the President. The permanent 
organization includes seven chief statisticians; namely, for Population, for 
Manufactures, for statistics of States and Cities, for Agriculture, for Vital 
Statistics, for Distribution, and for Cotton and Vegetable Oils. The regular 
foree of the Bureau at Washington during intercensal periods comprises 
about 800 persons, and in addition approximately 750 special agents are 
employed intermittently in the South for the collection of data in regard to 
cotton and cottonseed. During a decennial census period the office force in 
Washington reaches a maximum of about 6,000 employees, and nearly 100,000 
enumerators. These, together with a large number of supervisors, clerks, 
and other employees, are engaged in the task of collecting data, compiling 
statistics, and preparing reports for publication. 

A decennial census of the United States is the most extensive investigation 
of its character undertaken by any governmental or other agency in any 
country; and the Bureau of Census is the largest statistical organization 
in the world. 


STEPS AN ALIEN TAKES TO BECOME A CITIZEN 


1. He may file his intention of naturalization as soon after his arrival 
in this country as he wishes if he is eighteen years of age or over. He should 
fill out application form N-300 and send it to the naturalization officer, 
accompanied by two.signed photographs of himself. The fee for the declara- 
tion is $3.00 payable to the clerk of the court. 

2. Two years later and after five years of continuous residence in this 
country, he may file his petition for citizenship. This must be done not more 
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than seven years after filing his first papers of intention. He must have at 
least two citizens as witnesses who have personal knowledge of his con- 
tinuous residence in this country. They must also furnish witness to his 
good moral character. He must be able to speak English unless physically 
unable to do so. The fee for petition is $8.00. 

3. Not less than thirty days later he is notified to appear for final 
action before the court to renounce allegiance to the foreign government of 
which he is a subject or citizen and to take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States. In most Federal and many State courts the witnesses are 
needed only at the time of filing the petition and need not appear for this 
final hearing. If the court finds the petitioner qualified for citizenship, he 
administers the oath and the applicant is given the certificate of citizenship. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The Library of Congress was established in 1800 in Washington, D. C. 
It was destroyed by the burning of the Capitol in 1814 and in 1851 lost 
35,000 volumes in another fire. The present library building, which cost 
$6,347,000, exclusive of land and subsequent additions, was opened to the 
public in November, 1897. It is located but a short distance from the Capitol 
and is the largest and finest building of its kind in the world. 

The library contains approximately 8,000,000 books and pamphlets, over 
a million and a half maps and charts, three million and a half pieces of 
special matter, and millions of manuscripts. This collection has been built 
up through appropriations by Congress, by deposits under the Copyright 
Law, by gifts and exchanges, and by special additions. The material 
available is rich in history, political science, in official documents, national, 
state, and foreign, and in literary, historical, or other matters relating to 
America, including important files of American newspapers and original 
manuscripts. The manuscript collections are especially noteworthy for 
material on American history, some of the most distinguished of which have 
been received by transfer from the executive departments, the library now 
being regarded as the main custodian of the historical archive material in 
the possession of the government. Copies are also being made of documents 
concerning American history which are a part of foreign archive offices or 
other institutions, The library already has a large body of transcripts from 
such sources. This policy of transcribing and copying, where necessary by 
facsimile, is applied also to maps and to music. 

The library is also the custodian of the originals of the Declaration of 
Independence and of the Constitution of the United States. 

The Copyright Department is a distinct division of the Library of Congress. 
It is under the immediate charge of the Register of Copyrights, who acts 
directly under the supervision of the Librarian of Congress. 

The Library is maintained by Congress through annual appropriations for 
various purposes. 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The Smithsonian Institution at Washington, D. C., was created by act 
of Congress in 1846, under the terms of the will of James Smithson, an 
Englishman, who bequeathed his fortune in 1826 to the United States to 
found an institution for the “increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men.” From the income of the fund a building, known as the Smithsonian 
Building, was erected on land given by the United States. The Institution’s 
original endowment of $541,000 has been increased by gifts and accumulation 
of interest. 

The Institution is legally an organization, having as its members the 
President of the United States, the Vice-President, the Chief Justice, and 
the President’s Cabinet. It is governed by a Board of Regents consisting of 
the Vice-President, the Chief Justice, three members of the Senate, three 
members of the House of Representatives, and six citizens of the United 
States appointed by joint resolution of Congress. The secretary of Smith- 
sonian Institution is its executive officer and the director of its activities. 

Throughout its history, the Institution has conducted and encouraged 
important scientific researches and investigations through aiding investigators 
by making grants for research and exploration, providing for lectures, initiat- 
ing scientific projects, and publishing scientific papers. It also maintains 
a library of 900,000 volumes which consist mainly of the proceedings of 
learned societies and scientific periodicals. While the body of the library is 
deposited in the Library of Congress and accessible to all its readers, a 
working library is maintained at the Institution. 

It has administrative charge of the National Museum, the National Gallery 
of Art, including the Freer Gallery of Art; the International Exchange 
Service, the Bureau of American Ethnology, the National Zoological Park, 
the Astrophysical Observatory, and the United States Regional Bureau for 
the International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 


UNITED STATES BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 


The Bureau of Engraving and Printing of the Treasury Department manu- 
factures all the paper money of the government; all stamps, including rev- 
enue stamps; all official checks, drafts, warrants, commissions, certificates, 
transportation requests, passports, and liquor permits. Hach year millions 
of dollars are appropriated to this bureau to be spent for the manufacture 
of these important items. 

The major task of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing is the produc- 
tion of paper money. It is all printed from steel engraved plates. Since steel 
engravings are now little used except in printing money, practically all of 
the steel engravers in the country work here. The engravings are transferred 
to flat plates which print twelve notes at an impression. Paper specially 
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made for the government is used. The method of printing is such as is 
employed almost nowhere else. Infinite care is taken that every note shall 
be perfect and that none of the distinctive paper is lost in the process of 
manufacture. Hach note is subjected to a score of examiprations. 

The total weight of paper currency manufactured during the fiscal year 
1947 was 1,400 tons. Of bonds, notes, and certificates, there were delivered 
559,452,283 sheets. Postage and other stamps accounted for 373,942,648 
additional sheets. Other miscellaneous forms manufactured at the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing during that year consumed about 21,642,889 
sheets. 

Over half of this currency was one-dollar bills. Each year the govern- 
ment has to print more than one billion bills. This would fill a train of 
fifty cars. 


COINAGE MINTS ASSAY OFFICES 
Location ESTABLISHED New York Helena, Mont. 
Philadelphia ......... 1792 Carson City, Nev. Seattle 
San Francisco ....... 1852 Denver Salt Lake City 
Denver eke cise <rersie sels 1862 Boise, Idaho New Orleans 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Dist. Curry Dist, COiry Dist. Curry 
1 Boston 5 Richmond 9 Minneapolis 
2 New York 6 Atlanta 10 Kansas City 
3 Philadelphia 7 Chicago 11 Dallas 
4 Cleveland 8 St. Louis 12 San Francisco 


GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The District of Columbia is the seat of the Federal Government of the 
United States. Almost its entire activity is governmental, there being tens 
of thousands of government employees in the city. The distinctive feature 
of the District is the fact that the legislative department is carried on by 
Congress directly, and the executive department is under an Executive 
Commission named by the President and confirmed by the Senate. Eact 
house of the Congress has a committee on the District of Columbia. Tax- 
ation, current and for improvements, is borne chiefly by the taxpayers of 
the District. The residents have no vote on either national or municipal 
matters in the District. Persons from outside the District appointed to 


government positions retain their state residence and vote at home on 
all occasions. 
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AREA OF NATIONAL FORESTS IN UNITED STATES 
United States Forest Service 
June 30, 1946 
STATE ACRES STATE ACRES STATE ACRES 
ZING Rennes 2,435,087 | Mass. ..... 1 Gout Pa Ryercia sc. 746,703 
Cae ee 12,159,018 | Mich 5169141) | SeC ee. 1,422,604 
ie a 3,586,665 | Minn. ..... 5,041,765 | S. Dak. .... 1,405,250 
PE ROS 24,791,604 | Miss. ...... 2.797,285 | Tenn, oso. 1,531,797 
Golbeei.. 15,228 2820) Mos 2... oa 3,459,999 | Tex. ....... 1,716,873 
BARES oe 1,241,955 | Mont. ..... 19,000,194 | Utah ...... 8,983,787 
(CO cence di Daysear INOW ss crs <se ZOTGZOO MEV boven oi cnscusis 580,520 
Idaho ..... 21,502,411 | Nev. ...... 5.508 407aI Vas 4,123,667 
ih ae 812,654 | N. H. ..... 806,323 | Wash. ..... 10,738,942 
Laucleeh ihe. 784,647 | N. Mex. ... 10,257,263 | W. Va. .... 1,836,140 
Towa ...:.. PAS GTI Noite vou 3,593,436 | Wis. ....... 2,018,964 
“ 1,393,534 | N. Dak 764,425 | Wyo. ....- 9,013,328 
Eas s ss. 1,274,066 | Ohio ...... 1,466,109 Total ...207,690,393 
ee 878,032 | Okla. ...... 344,269 | Alaska . 20,883,421 
MG Eee 40180 1OTe Snes ape 17,311,036 | Puerto Rico 186,155 
NATIONAL PARKS IN THE UNITED STATES 
National Park Service 

NAME LocaTIon YEAR CREATED ACRES 
AN Deve ITO eSiclS om Ss Sah Se IMME Sy! pooonneGoutos 1916 110 
ANGNGIEY oo gg Reo 6S 6 oD0D AaIdoe WENO aécomaoobdoceodd 19198 28,420 
PACINULG Gaul Geewaea ds <yoxcrsye PR aenee es 8 ecco MEP AREREl oowpousda oben W206 b ae 183 
Bie [sal Eood@ouoc00 506 nppoout TOXAS™ -pcreeMeitete secs 1944.... 691,339 
Bryceu@anyon «= ..-\tutiys <2 ss <¢ WiMin cousssconoss secs 1928.. 36,010 
Carlsbad Caverns ...........++. New Mexico ...:....... 1930. 45,527 
Chickamauga & Chattanooga..... Georgia & Tennessee....1890.... 8,146 
Oraternmluake en + ec ce a <citee ss OLESOM eee ee ae Net 1902.... 160,290 
Ore Donelson! ‘Siiteiele |<<). s1steretole REMMESSEOMPare ele aoa ers le 1928.. 103 
Fredericksburg ......... Kos bh gett Virainigwe sai can hod wilt 1927 ..in ies A 
Gott ysbur gach cit ciete sletereh- te stir Pennsylvania .......... 1895.... 2,465 
GIACIOTMR Aes siaid <Bislen co stew c's s delta MLOMtANG? 6. Sl. Aik Seleies 1910.... 997,487 
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NATIONAL PARKS IN THE UNITED STATES (Continued) 
National Park Service 


NAMES LocaTIon YEAR CREATED ACRES 
Grandi@any On gtet(2\s/a10/s «ies also « e10 ATIZ0ONA “.se0es5ecssss 1919.... 645,136 
Grand Teton ..........e0- SE ON A Kent oa Shen tone 1929.... 94,893 
Great Smoky Mountains.......... North Carolina and 

ALCHNESSCO NT cpieisie crete 1930.... 460,987 
Guilford Courthouse ............ North Carolina*.......1917.... 149 
Eg God BedraymocdodesusdsT HEN On qa. io5 Gancds 1916.... 173,405 
Isiie io Mivasy > Gnospoggeqooclesoode TAT KANSAS a iets. sialetsicic'e < 192T Se: 1,019 
MslomROV alesis eects <1etere ctererreratetalele Machi varie see te earners 1940.... 133,839 
Kein ae OanyONmrrs iei aoe error: Walifornigumas sclele ces a 1940.... 452,905 
ang sp Mountain. <i6'e eicle esicists eters South Carolina ...... 403 eee 4,012 
Lassen Voleanic ............... California, ..... wee ees 1916.... 103,269 
Mamimothn Gave a... nce -eteievarets ai CON UCR Ygctecypsvelalel sr ateie 1936.05. 50,548 
Mesa VieTOG a ca.sesicrccciee cs aalacels Woloradome isis cys sc s15 1906.... 51,018 
Moorest Creek Were. os c1csale'e ocr ceiese> North Carolina ....... 1926.... 30 
MiGierchOva, Gade Gonen geo sume. ads New Jersey) 5.2... 7 199320. = 958 
Mount McKinley ............... ATASK ae. recreate ee 1917.... 1,939,199 
MountrRainien pyrene tere aie 4 os Washington *2. <2... . 1899.... 241,525 
Olympic! .(. aver ce setts oon oe Washington .......... 1938.... 848,812 
Petersburg) ce. cee + cies aaehettere ate SVAN SINE E Wate sietoriencieets 1926.... 1,325 
Platt yepticgat lara's clare cha aieuatsceiee Sipe Sears ORT Homa ayaraere eh ie-8 1906.... 912 
Rocky | Mountain rere <jcreteteyererctsrerels Galore do ser) <nsters) reve'ss0)s 1915.... 252,626 
Sequoiaiarer ciclen e's acevo on ec cleexe pire cLlih OF US Me ofclarelelercraters 1890.... 385,100 
Shenandoah Wegeres cvs. sense Ops eae eh chess NARHNNES Sa secanpdet Solbiienes  lleewlc 
SHUOH MM ercicciesueiecs «, <.0c\e sierstorears «Tennessee ....26..50s 1894.... 3,718 
Stones Rivera cnte.coc «crestor TPENNESSEE iejesie syece 1. eis:0. ORT mons 324 
Wack sburgicrmehn oe ats ciewlogiers quate IMASSISSIPP! <<)ec)e.<ccccre.s.0 BOO eres 1,324 
WAIN” CAVE spo syaics.» Sis ctayere Sines SOUGR MD AROLE entice ems. « T903 sere 28,000 
Mellowstone: padi. <0 cadets eee . Wyoming, Montana, 

SRO MLAS HO LE cadens: «5 1872.... 2,213,207 
SVOSGMIUC eisr15 cots sive a Steir esse scaelattore OMntirmihs 24 anc geacae 1890.... 756,295 
ALOU gah yebas is Aptis vayerasg. s/elalereteions Hew aje U CAD attire state sunsisiatessiars 1919.00... 94,241 


THE INTERNATICNAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


The Permanent Court of International Justice, established after the First 
World War, held its inaugural session at The Hague, Holland, in February, 
1922. Although the United States was not a member of the Court, four 
American jdges served on it. After the Second World War the Statute of 
the Court was revised and annexed to the United Nations Charter. The 
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United States became a member of this revised International Court of 
Justice from the outset. In February, 1946, the new judges were elected 
and the Court began its work at The Hague. The membership of the Court 


at that time was as follows: 


PMe TAMU EO CALV ALCL EE telciets eli le stave cies ei ene ereete.« Chile 

J. Philadelpho de Barros Azevedo................ Brazil 
MoleseBaSGe VAL iets Py oi ceo se «chins eee Ooo cas France 
CRUSTAL VOL GUCEPOFORG Som ache see «ite aieldis 3.43.0 El Salvador 
PATEMOLG Ly cr CIN AIT eiarse ct cie.t Biel aiege cave acstiete ee) svers ena Great Britain 
abe la sAl far ouemoccce ct bes occ sci eales eos 6 Mexico 
GReeI ce TPA CRWiOLE Us c1.'1 1s, cto ce ciatrcs oe Taltic oilers es a United States 
reloes IR eStad tr, bricsyeccrs ale Moe 219 6 by Says tudle alain ees eas Norway 

DER SOly Kr LOW ctapcueichers SING Oe = «ets ovale tSiclertio-e sia: « U.S.S.RB, 

AO ea TA OSE CL OMVEAS CHET <p2c5 scP/cuc(nis exoteroirots Seis lerctels ooks oe Belgium 

PM deteinam id Ts6,02 Waya.o,, srs Mers cste oe edie atte esis oe Egypt 

EMS TIMING Or Pefete shaver hater hctete, ese tye aie estes OC eee ee China 

John Hy Read.«..... > BP. Seals oc Rites Sets. cn 3 5 cee Canada 

PS OUG ATM WATTATS Kil 5/6. 5 ctetreie cis cere «tes oie oe ee Poland 

MoO VATE OTLCICL etre ele tes ah te I Oe. Yugoslavia 


STATE STATISTICS 


io No. or Toran 
gi REPRESENTA- POPULATION 
TIVES 1950 
ANNOTATE Ae Oa 9 3,061,743 
PADIZ OMAN, s.ciccnd acs orien nee eee 2 749 ,587 
PA ATI SAS i aie sovocal's suet st ONE 35 i0'o 2 if 1,909,511 
ORIN Gag ds oboe voce cae 23 10,586,223 
AS OLGA Ole ners, 5 osc '-.sus Stet -ventiot esol <6) 4 1,325,098 
COMNECLIGILE oi. ois.2.0 fe sien es che. 6 2,007,280 
IDES ERE)" ‘ceeanigicncro Chaktig ARIS Cnt 1 318,085 
Dist woteColumbiae. pees «1 4 802,178 
IMAGES cig Gaon © Bobo nop on tao 6 2,771,305 
Cece, decheaggonenroe teas ode 10 3,444,578 
RG ANO Meee An Ps) els siteyoete Ve 01 2 588,637 
AD BU iro YS ee ove oereeseenoke el acells aueys “aie se 26 8,712,176 
IbNGNEWE GoGocomonoesoo 20m oen dal 3,934,224 
iene 4 ob aa ee ase eo cr Soc eieuct siete 8 2,621,073 
KOAEEE) oq man oneceauosouudod 6 1,905,299 
Kentucky .......2-++++-++--+- 9 2,944,806 
POU geyenenogememan en oer 8 2,683,516 


ScHooL 
ENROLL- 
MENT 
1947-1948 


646,874 
124,413 
403,708 

1,561,366 
215,355 
257,767 

43,523 
97,514 
407,605 
699,464 
115,497 

1,137,268 
658,237 
464,499 
333,815 
564,077 
442,411 
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STATE STATISTICS (Continued) 


ScHOOL 
No. oF TOTAL ENROLL- 
Se REPRESENTA- POPULATION MENT 

TIVES 1950 1947-1948 

DEAiem to es nese se 3 913,774 151,582 
Mavyland™ tt. 2..20ss det eeet es 6 2,343,001 302,416 
Massachusetts .......-.--2005- 14 4,690,514 590,827 
NGG EER Pao oeueauomunned abo 17 6,371,766 988,045 
MBIT GCN. 5 SeBwidonnd oS Sagase 9 2,982,483 480,126 
IMISSISSID Pics -acpsveie t= rete = 7 2,178,914 519,406 
IMISSOULI® sterepoucce sey cas cucnerss eens eases 13 3,954,653 623,757 
IME Race sas cos eee 2 591,024 97,465 
IN@braska gant Gcusucle-iee os ees 4 1,325,510 225,525 
Novae cet! ke ee one ee 1 160,083 25,960 
New ELampshimeig irae... ctele tele cicers 2 533,242 68,143 
ING Wik CTSOY pefeuses clave undue Ghess) ers) « 14 4,835,329 630,950 
INO WRMCXICO ets sca tvs ever ss ieee = 2 681,187 136,097 
UNO Wik WORK Beye cis creue eceles sos ans 45 14,830,192 1,922,084 
Northe Carolinavicr. fi. 21a crv 12 4,061,929 848,271 
North? Dakota < «.3: foeceoasntes 5 2 619,636 112,629 
Oboe aie servis oa ea ee cers 23 7,946,627 1,151,913 
Oklahomawers src... seiee ote ee 8 2,233,351 456,074 
One gOnee cass ase ae ents gene 4 1,521,341 232,489 
IPGDESWIVANIS a aa oe itor, eevee oats 33 10,498,012 1,514,612 
Todo mislamcie yo 0 -letereceee stents ol: 2 791,896 94,062 
Southa Carolina... -.secee eater 6 2,117,027 458,810 
SodtheDakotamr a. citer rearraet 2 652,740 114,510 
MONNOSSEe. 1.05 2.5.00) 6, Pa ee 9 3,291,718 628,439 
ANG) CYA OER Osh. OC 21 7,711,194 1,279,040 
Wt ah Naveafowisr ots cc se tetrere tours 2 688,862 143,657 
WETMODE colrvers sich etaetors eens tr 1 377,747 56,300 
WUT OTLEY eye astotel aor eubvenct opto eRe 9 3,318,680 560,975 
Wists DIN OGOMers cists os ciameetness tore 6 2,378,963 396,094 
Wiestr Varcinie gor. steer checten ccs 6 2,005,552 423,250 
WiSCOMSIT ON. ore crore’ excbereret cus ee 10 3,434,575 490,795 
AVERT sAkbexOM eon GOES cot 1 290,529 54,776 
United States’... eee 435 150,697,361 24,562,473 


$$$ 
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STATE STATISTICS (Continued) 


STATE ENTERED 
UNION 

A labanigies O20. Shoe neces 1819 
TAIN VAGIETS “SUNN Oea: Sey ee ee 1912 
ATEANISAR Ice c.cls oee rsh ars 1836 
Californians .).t.2o8en ws. < 1850 
GWolorad Gis... 0 cae oe oes 1876 
Connecticut == J.tcctaees cas 1788 
Delaware: aude ote he sees 1787 
Distscof Columbial.<...<.. 

EPSON aCe tee ecco vee olden sah 1845 
EOP GAR Nei asia eieieitte ister 6 1788 
IGN): aepoeucters Attic Dao Eee 1890 
UTTOIS ME Pe sca oie atte ei e.s, 2 oo: 1818 
EN GIAN ABs 6 ces crerehs oc aie css 1816 
POWERS eiaicte sts Sie eee s ale 1846 
HMATISGAS Hs arele tiles Ghd pie oecee @) 6 1861 
eOnGUCK Varrtatelats chet astersus sc 12 1792 
IT OUISIAT Ame tere oretre ois orn. 4.4.00 1812 
VE aime meth acie steve css Tets. ssc, reit ss 1820 
MEARE! eis octgatcaorms ds 1788 
Massachusetts ............ 1788 
WG TIRES Sopeb oon coodee sc 1837 
IManiTOSO Get ie) us oie isi o'er eee so 1858 
MERCK NE SSocdudoguacocs 1817 
NVI OLN Ee lore: coven sus evens Gore varie 1821 
WVHOND AINA erercieienshe sual oie seis 8 1889 
INIG ORES). lee cnn o.omccrenae 1867 
INGVAd dene eee cross 66 w Piene 1864 
New Hampshire .......... 1788 
New Jersey ©....-.-......- 1787 
ING MIG dp ooSabpanmo 1912 
New XOrk S.ccads oes nies cs 1788 
North Carolina ........... 1789 
Nod) IDE G6 eee eade ss 1889 
Olinty 2 GeAeeeis oh boc cothe 1803 
Oklahoma, 2... +26 «05 se 1907 
OrevOn ade sacs) > + oly -1a0 1859 


AREA 


Sq. M1, 


51,998 
113,956 
53,335 
158,297 
103,948 
4,965 
2,370 
70 
58,666 
59,265 
83,888 
56,665 
36,354 
56,147 
82,158 
40,598 
48,506 
33,040 
12,327 
8,266 
57,980 
84,682 
46,865 
69,420 
146,997 
77,520 
110,690 
9,341 
8,224 
122,634 
49,204 
52,426 
70,837 
41,040 
70,057 
96,699 


TERM OF 
GOVERNOR’S GOvVERNOR’S 
OFFICE SALARY 
YEARS 


~ 


$12,000 
10,000 
10,000 
25,000 


mH DO PR DO PO 
= 
S 
oS 
fon) 
So 


7,600 
10,000 
20,000 
10,000 
25,000 
15,000 
12,000 
13,000 
15,000 
10,000 


PPD DD PRP DONDE NOP PH DODD LD SP LD DL Ph Ph P.- 
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So 
oS 
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STATE STATISTICS (Continued) 


TERM OF 

STATE ENTERED AREA GOVERNOR’S GOVERNOR’S 

UNION Sq. M1, OFFICE SALARY 

YEARS 

Pennsylvania .. ee Few Te: 1787 45,126 4 $25,000 
Rhodeslsland <.....:ete «0s + eles 1790 1,248 2 15,000 
SoutweCarolina cae siete ers 1788 30,989 4 12,000 
SoupheMakotay «c.vawisarestesi 1889 77,615 2 8,500 
JEM G566necocdo00Ns 1796 42,022 2 12,000 
WEEE) 2 a Sida aetioads dmc Gude 1845 265,896 2 12,000 
Utahircicts theists Gaaomiasie 1896 84,990 2 7,500 
Wierd Onttitaere mtchatrclersterareieiees 1791 9,564 2 8,500 
SVAP SUNITA lacie, sie.s 01s eel «alas sees 1788 42,627 4 15,000 
Washinton ies cot sever ccrsietels 1889 69,127 4 15,000 
West Virginia... .i. 526566 1868 24,170 4 10,000 
SWHSCODSLI Gil a.c. 0.4 tera aleveratets 1848 56,066 2 12,500 
AiG nes Se Gk Ron eames 1890 97,914 4 10,000 


The number of Electoral Votes for each state equals the sum of the number 
of its Representatives and the number of its Senators; or, in each case, 2 more 
than the number of Representatives listed above. A majority of Electoral 
Votes is necessary for the election of a President. 
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STATE QUALIFICATIONS FOR VOTING 


SvTaTEs AND REQUIRE- PREVIOUS RESIDENCE Prrsons ExciupEp 
MENTS FOR VOTERS REQUIRED (Other than felons, 
{Other than Citizenship)| state | County | City | Precinct idiots, and the insane) 


ALABAMA-Good char-| 2y | ly | 3m] 3m/|Traitors; embezzlers of 

acter and understand- public funds; those 
ing; poll tax receipt; guilty of corrupt elec- 
registration. tion practices. 


ARIZONA-Registration.| ly | 30d | 30d | 30d |Those under guardian- 
ship; those convicted 
of treason. 


ARKANSAS — Good un-| Ly 6m] 30d | 30d |Convicts, until par- 


derstanding; poll tax re- doned. 

ceipt. 

CALIFORNIA-Natural-| ly | 90d ]...... 40 d |Bribers; Chinese; mal- 
ization for 90 days, or feasants. 

treaty of Queretaro; 

registration. 


COLORADO - Registra-| ly | 90d | 30d | 10d |Those under guardian- 

tion. ship; those convicted 
of an infamous crime, 
unless pardoned or 
having served term. 


CONNECTICUT-Good| ly |...... Gm eee as Those convicted of fel- 
character; ability to ony or other infamous 
read English; registra- crime, unless pardoned; 
tion. inmates of state insti- 

tutions. 

DELAWARE-Registra-| ly Sum eee 30 d |Paupers. 


tion; ability to read 
Constitution in English, 
and to write name. 
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STATE QUALIFICATIONS FOR VOTING (Continued) 


STATES AND REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR VOTERS 
(Other than Citizenship } 


FLORIDA-Registraties., 
GEORGIA-Registra- 


tion. | 


IDAHO-Registration. . . 


\ 
) 
ILLINOIS-Registration. 


END AINA eo ale seco 


IOWA-Registration.... 
KANSAS—Registration! 


in cities of first and 
second class. 


KENTUCKY-Registra- 
tion. 


*Township. 


PrREvIoUS RESIDENCE PERSONS EXCLUDED 


REQUIRED (Other than felons, 
“State eo Citv 5 Precinct idiots, and the insane) 
ly | Simi eee ee Ud | staishets Sper Padel trois 
ly GM's cce clic ven ~ tole eae se aneere ene 
Gir eS Oda ar tes eee Those under guardian: 


ship; those convicted 
of treason or embez- 
zling publicfunds; those 
guilty of corrupt elec- 
tion practices, unless 
( pardoned. 
| 


Convicts, unless par- 
doned. 


30 d |Persons disqualified by 
judgment of a court; 
| U.S. soldiers, marines, 

and sailors. 


See nsel SF SL 1c eee sie 66 oe 6 © 6 wl Sia 6 wie ie 


30 d |Bribers; those under 
guardianship; dishon- 
orably discharged U.S. - 
officials; defrauders ot 
the government; those 
who have borne arms 
against the govern- 
ment. 


eee ees 


60 d |Traitors; bribers. 


a , 
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STATE QUALIFICATIONS FOR VOTING (Continued) 


STATES AND REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR VOTERS 
(Other than Citizenship ' 


LOUISIANA-—Good 
character; ability to 
understand the Consti- 
tution; registration. 


MAINE-Registration; 
ability to read constitu- 
tion of state in English. 


MARYLAND-Ability 
to read; registration. 


MASSACHUSETTS - 
Ability to read and write 
English; registration. 


MICHIGAN-Registra- 
tion. 


MINNESOTA-Regis- 
tration in first, second, 
and third class cities; 
citizenship for three 
months. 


MISSISSIPPI-Ability 
to read or understand 
the state constitution; 
registration. 


*Township. 


Previous RESIDENCE 


State 


2y 


ly 


ly 


2y 


Prrsons ExciupEpD 
(Other than felons, 


REQUIRED 
County City 
Lay | evan: 3m 
6m Gime 
6m Gna oe: 
Pcteeent 4 6m eee 
20 d*| 20d 
30d | 30d 
ar yale LY. 


Precinct (idiots, and the insane) 


se eee eee eer ese reerse re 


Paupers; persons under 
guardianship; Indians 
not taxed. 


Those convicted of lar- 
ceny or other infamous 
crime, unless pardoned; 
those guilty of corrupt 
election practices; those 
under guardianship. 


Those under guardian- 
ship, paupers (except 
U. S. soldiers); those 
guilty of corrupt elec- 
tion practices. 


Owes eetocevecerscocecereceeece 


30 d |Traitors unless restored 
to civil rights; those 
under guardianship. 


1 y Delinquent taxpayers. 


thee soe aad EyS SESS 
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STATE QUALIFICATIONS FOR VOTING (Continued) 


STATES AND REQUIRE- Previous RESIDENCE Persons ExcLuDED 
MENTS FOR VOTERS REQUIRED (Other than felons. 
(Other than Citizenship)| state | County | City | Precinct |idiots, and the insane) 


MISSOURI-Registra-| ly | 60d | 60d |]...... Paupers; those con- 
tion in counties of victed of felony or 
100,000 or more, and other infamous crime 
cities of 10,000 or more. or misdemeanor or vio- 

lating right of suffrage, 


unless pardoned; dis- 
franchised by second 
conviction. 


MONTANA-Registra-| ly | 30d | 30d | 30d j..................... 
tion. 


NEBRASKA~-Registra-| 6m]| 40d | 10d | 10d |U. S. soldiers and sail- 
tion in all cities. ors; traitors, unless 
pardoned. 


NEVADA-Registration.| 6m | 30d | 30d | 10d |Traitors; Chinese and 


Indians; unamnestied 
confederates against 
U.S. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE-| 6m| 6m]| 6m| 6m|Paupers (except honor- 
Registration. ably discharged sol- 
diers); non-taxpayers. 


NEW JERSEY - Regis-|_ 1 y 5m} 15-380]...... Paupers; convicts un- 
tration. d less pardoned. 

NEW MEXICO-Regis-| ly | 90d |...... 30 d |Indians not taxed. 
tration. 
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STATE QUALIFICATIONS FOR VOTING (Continued) 


States AND REQUIRE- PrREviIouS RESIDENCE Prrsons ExciupED 
MENTS FOR VOTERS REQUIRED (Other than felons, 
(Other than Citizenship)! giate | County | City | Precinct [idiots, and the insane) 


NEW YORK-Citizen-| ly ANIM, | a etentes 30d |Those convicted of 
ship 90 days; if acquired bribery or any infa- 
by marriage must be mous crime, unless par- 
resident of U. S. for 5 doned; bettors on elec- 
years plus 90 days; abil- tions; those guilty of 
ity to read and write corrupt election prac- 
English if never having tices. 
voted before January 1, 
1922; registration. 


NORTH CAROLINA-| ly |.....2].....0. 4m |Those convicted of in- 
Ability to read; regis- famous crime; atheists. 
tration. 

NORTH DAKOTA-— ly | 90d |...... 30 d |Convicts, unless par- 
Registration in some doned. 
cities. 

OHIO-Registration..... ly | 30d | 20d | 20d JU. S. soldiers and sail- 

ors. 

OKLAHOMA......... ly Gramma oes e 30d |Paupers (except ex- 


soldiers and sailors). 


Non-resident U. S. 
soldiers and sailors. 


OREGON-Registration| 6m|]......|......]...... 
30 days before election; 
ability to read and write 
English; in drainage and 
irrigation districts must 
own land. 


PENNSYLVANIA-Citi-| ly |......]...... 2 m|Those guilty of corrupt 
zenship for at least 1 election practices can- 
mo.; registration; resi- not vote for 4 years. 
dence only 6 mo. if 
native. 
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STATE QUALIFICATIONS FOR VOTING (Continued) 


States AND REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR VOTERS 
(Other than Citizenship) 


RHODE ISLAND- 
Registration for taxpay- 
ers once; non-taxpayers 
biennially. 


SOUTH CAROLINA - 
Ability to read; regis- 
tration. 


SOUTH DAKOTA.... 


TENNESSEE-Poll tax 
receipt; registration in 
all counties of 50,000 or 
more and cities of 2,500 
or more. 


TEXAS-Registration 
by means of payment 
of poll tax. | 

UTAH-Citizenship for 
10 days; registration. 


VERMONT-Registra- 
tion; freeman’s oath. 


*Town. 


PREVIOUS RESIDENCE 


State 


PERSONS ExXcLUDED 


(Other than felons, 
Precinct |idiots, and the insane) 


REQUIRED 


County | City 


2y 


1 


LY; 


ly 


ly 


Bribers; paupers; per- 
sons under guardian- 
ship; Narragansett 
Indians; persons living 
on land ceded to the 
United States. 


4 m |Those convicted of trea- 
son, dueling, or other 
infamous crime; pau- 
pers. 


ly 4m 


30 d |Those under guardian- 
ship; traitors, unless 
pardoned. 


60d |Those convicted of 
bribery or other infa- 
mous crime. 


cote ee 


6mj| 6m)|Paupers; U. S. soldiers 


and sailors. 


60 d |Those convicted of trea- 
son or crime against 
election law unless re- 
stored to civil right. 


3m) oLm. 


3m*iConvicts unless par- 
doned; those guilty of 
corrupt election prac- 
tices. 
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STATE QUALIFICATIONS FOR VOTING (Continued) 


SraTes AND REQUIRE- Previous RESIDENCE Persons ExcLupED 
MENTS FOR VOTERS REQUIRED (Other than felons, 
(Other than Citizenship)| gtate | County | City | Precinct |}diots, and the insane) 


VIRGINIA-Payment of} ly 6m} 6m] 30d |Convicts unless par- 


poll tax three years; doned; paupers, trai- 
registration; passing of tors; embezzlers, duel- 
literacy test. ists and their abettors. | 


WASHINGTON-Abil-| ly | 90d |} 30d | 30d [Indians not taxed. 
ity to read and speak 


English. 
WEST VIRGINIA-| ly | 60d | 60d |...... Paupers; bribers; trai- 
Registration. tors; U.S. soldiers and 


sailors. 


WISCONSIN-Registra-| ly | 10d | 10d | 10d |Those under guardian- 
tion in cities of 5,000 ship; convicts, unless 
population or over. pardoned. 


Q 


WYOMING-Registra-| ly | 60d | 10 10d |Those unable to read 
tion. state constitution. 


EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


Administrative Departments. The departments which carry on 
the actual work of the government in accordance with the law. 

Allegiance. The tie of obligation or devotion to one’s government. 

Amendment. A change made in a law or constitution. 

Anesthetic. A drug used for removing the feeling of pain. 

Appellate Jurisdiction. The legal right of a court to hear a case 
appealed from a lower court. 

Assessment. An official valuation of property for the purpose of 
taxation. 

Auditor. An official who examines the public accounts. 


Bill of Attainder. <A legislative act which inflicts punishment 
without a judicial trial. 

Bill of Rights. (1) A “charter of English liberty” which William 
the Third agreed to when he became King in 1689. (2) A sum- 
mary of the rights and privileges guaranteed to the people 
of the United States by the Constitution, found in the first 
ten amendments and in a few sections of Article I. 

Bond Issue. An interest-bearing certificate authorized by a public 
or private body for the purpose of borrowing money. 

Borough. A form of municipal corporation, used in several states, 
corresponding to the incorporated town or village. 

Boycott. An agreement to prevent dealings with a group opposed 
to your interests. 

Bubonic Plague. A dangerous disease which is accompanied by 
fever and chills, and which is spread by rats. 

Buddhism. The religion of the Hindu prince Buddha, of the fifth 
century before Christ. 

Budget. An estimate of receipts and expenditures made before 
money has been spent. 
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Caucus. A meeting of the leaders of a political party or faction 
to decide on their policies or on their candidates for office. 

Cerebral Hemorrhage. The bursting of a blood vessel in the brain. 

Charter. A written document granted by a final authority which 
gives certain rights and privileges to a people, city, or colony. 

City Commission. A form of government usually consisting of 
three to seven commissioners who are elected by the people 
of the city and who divide the work of governing among 
their members. 

City Council. The legislative body of a city which passes the laws 
(usually called ordinances) for the government of the city. 

City Manager. A person hired by the city council, to conduct the 
business of the city. 

Civil Case. A case tried in court as the result of a dispute con- 
cerning property rights. The decision does not concern the 
guilt or innocence, but merely the obligations of the disagree- 
ing parties. The parties are known as the plaintiff and the 
defendant. 

Civil Service. Appointment to public office; the groups of public 
office holders appointed by competitive examination. 

Code. A body of laws, compiled and arranged to form a system 
of laws. ) 

Collective Bargaining. The system under which the officers of a 
labor organization carry on negotiations with the employer 
for improved working conditions. 

Commission. Group of experts organized to study or control 
specific activities of the government. 

Common Law. The body of decisions handed down by the courts. 
Common law is used in arriving at a decision when there is 
no regularly enacted law covering the case. 

Confucianism. The moral system of Confucius, a Chinese philos- 
opher of the fifth century before Christ. 

Congressional District. A section within a state from which. a 
representative to Congress is elected. 
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Constitution. Fundamental law or laws of government. The laws 
passed by the legislative body must not disagree with the 
constitution or fundamental law. 

Contagious Disease. Any disease which may be transmitted from 
one person to another by contact, either direct or indirect. 

Coroner. An official who inquires into accidental deaths. 

Council-Manager Type of Government. Form of city government 
in which a few elective officers exercise all legislative powers. 
The manager correspends to the general manager of a busi- 
ness firm. 

Court of Record. A court in which all testimony of witnesses, 
motions of attorneys, and rulings of the judge are taken in 
shorthand, and later written out and kept as a record of the 
procedure of the court. 

Criminal Case. A case tried in court in which the violation of a 
law is asserted. The party accused is called the defendant 
and if the violation of law is proven, he is said to be guilty. 

Customs. Taxes collected upon the goods brought into this country. 


Declaration of Intention. A solemn statement made in writing 
before a court, declaring one’s intention to become a citizen 
of the country. 

Democracy. A system of government in which the final power 
rests with the people as a whole, and is exercised by the 
people directly through votes, by their elected agents, or by 
the appointees of the elected agents. 

Dictator. One who is given, or who takes, absolute authority to 
rule a country. 

Direct Primary. A system of nominating candidates for office 
by direct vote of the members of a political party instead of 
by a delegate convention. 

Direct Taxes. Taxes paid by the person owning the property upon 
which they are levied, suchas a tax on land. 

District or Circuit Court. A court which is held at various places 
in a district. 
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Division of Powers. The division of governmental powers, which 
are not prohibited by the Constitution, between the national 
government and the state government. Also the division of 
the national or state government into legislative, executive, 
and judicial powers. 

Dockets. Records containing lists of cases to be tried. 


Electoral College. A term applied to the entire body of presi- 
dential electors. This entire body never meets but the electors 
of each state meet at the state capital and cast their vote, 
and the results are sent to Washington, where the votes are 
counted and the results announced. 

Epidemic. A disease that affects many in a community at the 
same time. 

Excise. A duty or indirect tax levied upon certain specified articles 
grown or manufactured within the United States. 

Ex Officio. A phrase meaning because of office. An ex officio mem- 
ber of a governing board is one who holds his position because 
he occupies a related office. 

Ex Post Facto Law. A law providing punishment for acts com- 
mitted before the law existed. 


Federal Courts. The courts of the judicial system of the United 
States — the Supreme Court, Circuit Courts, and District 
Courts. 

Federal Government. A government in which the powers are 
assigned by a number of member governments, such as the 
government at Washington. 

Fees. Compulsory payments which cover the cost or a part of 
the cost of an official act which benefits the person making 
the payment. 

Felony. A serious crime punishable by death or imprisonment in 
the penitentiary, such as murder, burglary, and forgery. 
Franchise. An agreement between an individual or corporation 
and a government (usually city or state) by which the person 
or company agrees to render public service to the citizens of 
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the government in return for certain rights which the gov- 
ernment gives; also the right of a citizen to vote. 

Freedom of Assembly. The constitutional right which citizens 
have to meet together in an orderly manner in groups of any 
number for any purpose which is not criminal. 

Freedom of Petition. The constitutional right which citizens of 
the United States have of presenting to governmental officiais 
or others, a written request asking the person or persons 
addressed to do something. 

Freedom of Press. The constitutional right which citizens of the 
United States have of printing any fact or opinion without 
fear of interference by governmental authority. 

Freedom of Speech. The constitutional right which citizens of the 
United States have of stating any fact or opinion without 
fear of interference by governmental authority. 


Germicide. A drug that kills germs. 

Geological Survey. Systematic examinations of an area for the 
purpose of determining its rock masses. 

Grand Jury. A jury of not less than seven, nor more than twenty- 
three qualified adults whose duty is to examine charges of 
crime in secret session and to demand the trial of those per- 
sons against whom there is sufficient evidence. 


Hinduism. The ancient beliefs of the people of India, based on 
the caste system. 


Illiteracy. Inability to read and write any language. The amount 
of illiteracy in a country is usually reckoned in the percentage 
of people over ten years of age not able to read or write. 

Impeachment. The process provided by most constitutions for 
removing from office those officials who have been guilty of 
a high crime or misdemeanor. 

Incinerator. A furnace for burning waste and garbage. 

Income Tax. A percentage of one’s income paid for the support 
of the government, state or federal. 
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Industrial Revolution. The changes brought about by the use of 
power-driven machinery in manufacturing. These changes 
came in England between 1775 and 1825. 

Inheritance Tax. A special kind of property tax levied upon 
property at the death of the owner and paid by the heirs 
receiving the inheritance. 

Initiative and Referendum. Initiative—a plan of lawmaking in 
which it is possible for any person or group of persons to 
propose laws to be voted upon and adopted or defeated at an 
election. Referendum—the right to approve or reject a law 
by popular vote, either when passed by a legislature or pro- 
posed by initiative petition. 

Injunction. A court decree commanding some one to do or not 
to do a certain act, or not to cease performing an act. An 
injunction might compel a power company to continue fur- 
nishing electricity for the people of a city, or it might compel 
it to lower the rate. 

Inoculation. The scientific prevention of a severe disease by caus- 
ing it to occur in a mild form. 

Internal Revenue. All the revenue of a country except that col- 
lected from import duties. 


Jurisdiction. Power to exercise judicial authority in civil or in 
criminal matters. 


Libel. A publication without just cause or excuse, tending to 
expose another to public contempt or ridicule. It may be in 
print, writing, picture, or effigy. 

Lobbyists. Interested persons who solicit legislators to influence 
their votes. 


Magna Charta. A famous document which enumerated many of 
the rights of Englishmen, and which was signed by King 
John at Runnymede in 1215. 

Mayor. The principal officer of a municivality ; the chief magis- 
trate of a city. 
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Meningitis. A very severe disease of the membranes of the brain 
and the spinal chord. 

Merit System. The plan of appointing officers because of superior 
qualifications, allowing them to hold office as long as their 
work is satisfactory, and recognizing unusual excellence of 
service if promotions are made. 

Misdemeanor. Any crime less than a felony. In the case of mis- 
demeanor, punishment provided by law is less than imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary. 

Mohammedanism. The religion of Mohammed, the Arabian 
prophet of the seventh century. 


Naturalization. The act of receiving an alien into the country, 
and investing him with the rights and privileges of a natural 
subject or citizen. 

Null and Void. A phrase meaning of no legal or binding force. 


Original Jurisdiction. Power to hear and decide the first trial 
of a lawsuit. 


Parliament. The English representative body, consisting of the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons. 

Paroled. Released on good behavior. 

Party Platform. A declaration of principles and policies made 
by a political party in a national or state convention. 

Passports. Formal documents issued by the federal government 
to citizens, permitting them to travel abroad. 

Patriotism. Love of one’s country. The passion which causes a 
person to serve his country, either in defending it from 
invasion or in protecting its rights and maintaining its laws 
and institutions. 

Patronage. The control of nomination and political office. 

Petit Jury. A jury of six or twelve qualified adults summoned 
to try a case in court. So ealled in distinction from the 
grand jury. : 

Picketing. The act of persuading labor not to work during a strike. 
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Pictograph. A chart presenting facts by the use of picture 
symbols. 

Pneumonia. A disease which is characterized by inflammation of 
the lungs. 

Political Party. A voluntary organization of citizens of a gOv- 
ernment organized for the purpose of promoting certain 
policies, and nominating and attempting to elect candidates 
for office who will put the policies of the organization into 
effect. 

Political Rights. The privilege of sharing and having a voice in 
policies and practices of government. 

Poll Tax. A uniform tax of a given amount for each person over 
a given age, frequently demanded as a qualification for voting. 

Preamble. The introductory part of a constitution, which states 
the reasons for adopting it. 

Primaries. Preliminary elections to select candidates for final 
elections. 

Prosecutors. Attorneys who conduct proceedings in a court on 
behalf of the government. 

Protective Tariffs. Duties on imports which protect the develop- 
ment of industries in our own country. 

Public Carriers. Railways, street cars, and buses. 

Public Utilities. Such undertakings as telephone companies, water 
systems, and electric power and light systems, whose services 
the public must have. 


Quarantine. A period of time in which a ship entering a port is 
inspected to prevent the spread of contagious diseases. 


Racketeer. One who engages in a dishonest scheme by which 
innocent victims are forced through fear to pay money or 
suffer damage to their property or persons. 

Raw Materials. Natural products not yet prepared for use. 

Recall. The right of voters to remove unsatisfactory officials. 

Recorder. An official who keeps the official copy of transactions. 
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Registration. The listing of all legal voters in a precinct or dis- 
trict by name and residence; required in practically all cities 
to prevent voters from voting in more than one precinct. 

Rehabilitation. The act of restoring to a former condition; train- 
ing the handicapped for new vocations. 


Scientific Research. Careful examination, as in the fields of the 
various sciences, for seeking facts or principles. 

Serums. Blood fluids used for inoculation for the prevention of 
certain diseases. 

Septic Tanks. Tanks in which sewage is kept to decompose. 

Shoddy. A cloth of inferior quality. 

Slander. A report circulated with malice, tending to injure the 
reputation of another. 

Soil Erosion Labor. Work to prevent the wearing away of soil 
due to the effect of water or wind. 

Sovereign. Supreme power, not subject to any other. A state is 
called a sovereign state when this supreme power resides 
within itself, whether it be exercised by a single individual, 
by a small group, or by the whole people. 

Speaker. The chairman of the lower house. 

Spoils System. The practice of giving government positions to 
members of the political party in power, regardless of merit. 

Suffrage. The right to vote. 

Sureties. Bonds or guaranties for the performance of some act. 


Tenement House. A dwelling house found in large cities, divided 
for the use of many poor families. 

Tenure of Office. Security in holding a position. 

Toll. The charges made for the public privilege of using canals, 
roads, or bridges. 

Tuberculosis. A disease of the lungs, intestines, bones, or other 


parts of the body, characterized by small swellings in the 
tissues, 
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Unwritten Constitution. The body of customs which have taken 
definite form and are fundamental in the organization of our 
government, anc yet have not been reduced to formal con- 
stitutional law. 


Veto Power. The power of the executive to prevent the passing 
of measures approved by the legislature. 

Vocational Education. Education which is intended to give know!- 
edge or skill in some trade or occupation. 


Warrants. Orders which authorize the payment of money. 

Writ of Habeas Corpus. A court order requiring that a person 
be brought immediately before a court to learn the reason 
for his imprisonment or detention. 
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Aecidents, prevention of, 56, 110-111, 
128, 138, 139, 140. 

Addams, Jane, 88. 

Administrative organization: na- 
tional, 473-474; state, 315-318. 

Advisory Board, township, 331. 

Agricultural Agent, county, 330. 

Agriculture; department of, 115, 
474; in Indiana, 373. 

Aids to Learning, 22, 30, 36, 52, 59, 
69, 83, 91, 105, 124, 140, 162, 179, 
194, 212, 225, 249, 258, 273, 288, 
309, 322, 338, 345, 359, 371, 384, 
406, 428, 435. 

Air Force, 130-131, 393. 

Algonquin Indians, the, 291. 

Amendments: national, 224, 239-240, 
241-243, 256, 258, 261, 463-471; 
state, 308. 

American Federation of Labor, 207. 

American Foundation for the Blind, 
167. 

American Printing House for the 
Blind, 397. 

American’s creed, 274. 

Antifederalists, 228, 243-244. 

Antin, Mary, 221. 

Antitoxins, 117, 122. 

Appellate courts, 320. 

Army, 130-131, 393. 

Articles of Confederation, 2382-233 
234, 236, 254. 

Assessor: county, 328; tax, 365; 
township, 331. 

Atlantic Charter, 425. 

Attorney, district: federal, 398, 402, 
404; prosecuting, 330. 

Attorney General, 317. 

Auditor: county, 325; state, 317. 

Australian Ballot, 247-249. 
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Ballot: 247-249, secret, 344. 
Ball State Teachers College, 357. 
Banks: explanation of, 200-201; Fed- 


eral Reserve, 200, 396, 480; na- 
tional, 200; regulation, 210; sav- 
ings, 49, 200, 394. 

Bargaining, collective, 208, 210, 211. 

Bill: of Attainder, 239; of Rights, 
256, 304. 

Bills, procedure for, 314-315, 387, 
403, 405. 

Blind, 119, 164, 165-167, 172, 352. 

Bloe, defined, 411. 

Board: of County Commissioners, 
328; of Education, 152-154; of 
Health, 121-124; of Park Commis- 
sioners, 337; of Public Welfare, 
330; of Tax Adjustment, 329; of 
Trustees, 333. 

Boards: city, 337; county, 328-329; 

, national, 396-398; town, 333 ; town- 
ship, 331. 

Bonds, 49, 263, 264, 265, 370, 398. 

Boone, Daniel, 95. 

Boyeotts, 208. 

Boy Scouts of America, 34, 35, 158, 
382. 

Bryce, James, 241. 

Buddhism, 85, 86, 412. 

Budget: family and personal, 41, 42, 
52, 67; government, 272. 

Building and loan associations, 49. 

Building code, 182. 

Bureau: of Community Facilities, 
397; of Home Eeonomics, 395; of 
Labor Statistics, 396. 

Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
200, 479, 480. 

Business: and government, 208 ; man- 
agement, 201-202. 


Cabinet, presidential, 243, 244, 245, 
392-396, 420, 473. 

Camp Fire Girls, 158. 

Capital, defined, 202. 

Capital: national, 161, 188, 242; 
state, 160. 
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Cartier, Jacques, 292. 

Census, 395, 396, 477. 

Character, development of, 26, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 67, 78-79, 
156, 

Charters, 208, 230, 254-255, 425. 

Chief Justice, 320, 402, 475. 

Child: labor laws, 148, 203-204, 206- 
207; welfare, 176. 

Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor, 175, 396. 

Children’s Division, Department of 
Public Welfare, 351. 

Christianity, 84-91, 412, 413. 

Churchill, Winston, 425. 

Cireuit Court: 319-320, 330; of Ap- 
peals, 401, 404, 475. 

Citizen: and government, 59, 251, 
277, 310, 346, 360; in church, 61, 
84-91; in community, 11, 12, 56- 
58, 61, 93-105; in the home, 61, 62- 
69; in school, 71-82; privileges of, 
223-224, 228, 289-283, 285, 430- 
431; through naturalization, 224, 
225, 283, 477-478. 

Citizenship: duties and rights of, 
380-383; meaning of, 282, 430-431; 
policies of good, 56; preparation 
for, 67, 150-151, 222-223; world, 
422, 

City: appointed officials; 336; at- 
torney, 336; boards, 336-337; 
clerk, 336; councilmen, 335; elected 
officials, 334-336; engineer, 336; 
fifth class, 334; first class, 334; 
fourth class, 334; government, 
334-337; growth, 104-105; judge, 
336; mayor, 335-336; planning 
and zoning, 181-189; second class, 
334; third class, 334; treasurer, 
336; water supply, 112-114. 

Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC), 
174, 

Civil Service: Commission, 396, 399- 
400; merit system, 399. 

Civil War, the, 304. 

Civil Works Administration (CWA), 
175. 


Clark, George Rogers, 294. 

Clerk: city, 336; town, 334. 

Clerk of the Circuit Court, 325. 

Closed shops, 208. 

Code: Boy Scout, 34; building, 182; 
flag etiquette, 438-442; health, 
121-122; moral, 34. 

Colleges and Universities, 146-147, 
357-358. 

Colonies, 88, 90, 95, 215, 219, 254- 
256, 403. 

Columbia Institute for the Deaf, 397. 

Commerce, department of, 115, 395- 
396, 474. 

Commissioners, county, 328. 

Commissions: national, 396; state, 
350, 352. 

Committees, organization of, 246, 
247. 

Communication, development of, 182, 
187-193, 421. 

Community: citizen’s duty in, 93- 
97, 98-100, 100-106, 107-213, 339; 
civic beauty, 184, 187; dependents, 
164-180; health, 109-124; planning 
and zoning, 181-195; kinds of, 94- 
98, 100-104. 

Compulsory Education Law, 143. 

Confucianism, 84, 85, 86, 412. 

Congress: development of, 234-237; 
duties of, 130, 390-391; organiza- 
tion of, 387-390; powers of, 192, 
208, 210, 211, 239, 243, 401, 454- 
455. 

Congress of Albany, 253. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO), 207, 208. 

Conservation: 44; Department of, 
353-354. 

Constitution: amending, 2438, 308; 
division of powers, 238, 240, 241, 
310-311; making of, 234-238, 240, 
254;. preamble, 130, 241, 254, 282, 
449; privileges of citizens, 278, 
279-282, 434, 449-450; state, 306- 
308, 327-328, 362; summary, 240- 
242; of the United Nations, 424; 
United States, 234, 240, 391, 401, 
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434, 449-471; unwritten, 234. 

Consumption, defined, 202. 

Continental Congress, 232, 233, 253- 
254. 

Coroner, county, 327. 

Corporation: defined, 201; 
262, 263. 

Correction, Division of, Department 
of Public Welfare, 352. 

Corydon, Indiana, 300. 

Council: city, 335; county, 328. 

County: agricultural agent, 329; as- 
sessor, 328; auditor, 325-326; 
board of county commissioners, 
328; board of public welfare, 330; 
board of tax adjustment, 329; cir- 
cuit judge, 330; clerk of the cir- 
cuit court, 325; coroner, 327; coun- 
cil, 328; functions of, 324-325; 
health officer, 329; physician, 329; 
prosecuting attorney, 330; re- 
corder, 326; sheriff, 327; superin- 
tendent of schools, 329; superior 
court, 330; surveyor, 327; treas- 
urer, 327. 

Courts: appellate, 320; circuit, 319, 
330; criminal, 321; justice of the 
peace, 321; juvenile, 321; national, 
401, 402, 403, 404, 475-476; pro- 
bate, 321; superior, 321; supreme, 
320. 

Court of International Justice, 482- 
483. 

Credit, 200. 

Creed, American’s, 274. 

Crime: causes of, 57, 132-134; classes 
of, 177-178; cost of, 152, 269; 
protection from, 126-141. 

Criminals, classification of, 176-178. 

Crippled, 164, 169, 351. 

Crippled Children, Division of Ser- 
vices for, Department of Public 
Welfare, 351. 

Crusades, 87. 

Customs, 261, 


taxes, 


Dairy Products, Division of, State 
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Board of Health, 349. 

Deaf, 164, 167-169, 397. 

Debt: limit, constitutional, 370-371; 
state, 303. 

Declaration of Independence, 232, 
233, 256, 279, 434, 444-448. 

Demoeracy, 20, 57, 59, 142-148, 284. 

Democratic Party, 245. 

Department: of Agriculture, 115, 
395, 474; of Commerce, 115, 395- 
396, 474; of Conservation, 353; of 
Education, 153, 154, 397; of fire, 
134, 1385; of health, 121-124; of 
Interior, 114, 394, 474; of Justice, 
393, 474; of Labor, 175, 210, 396, 
474; Post Office, 393, 474; of Po- 
lice, 126-132, 138; of Public In- 
struction, 35§; of Public Welfare, 
351; of State, 392-393, 417-418, 
473; of Treasury, 393, 473. 

Depression, 164, 173, 175, 260, 396. 

Detectives, 127, 128. Also see G-Men 
and Police. 

Disease, 110, 114, 117, 118, 124, 270. 

Distribution, defined, 202. 

District, courts, 202. 

District of Columbia, 404, 480. 

Districts: congressional, 312; judi- 
cial, 319. 

Dowling School for Crippled Chil- 
dren, the, 169. 


Economy, 41, 43, 45, 46, 52. 

Education: board of, 152-153, 317, 
329; compulsory, 143-145; cost of, 
74, 151-152, 154, 267, 279; federal 
office of, 153, 154, 397; how 
financed, 148-151, 265, 266, 267, 
317, 354-356; increase in, 27, 73- 
74, 413, 431-433; informal, 25, 154- 
155; methods of acquiring, 75-77; 
purpose of, 25, 72, 73, 78-82, 142, 
148-151, 156; state, control of, 
354-359. 

Election: 283-285; general, 340; pri- 
mary, 343-344, 

Employee welfare, 203. 

Employment Security Division, 352. 
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Entomology, Division of, Department 
of Conservation, 353. 

Erie Canal, opening of, 301. 

Exchange, defined, 421. 

Executive department : ‘national, 236- 
237, 241, 391-400, 473, 474; state, 
315-318. 

Exercises, 22-23, 30, 36, 52-53, 59, 
69-70, 83, 91-92, 105-106, 124-125, 
140-141, 162-163, 179-180, 194-195, 
212-213, 225-226, 249-250, 258- 
259, 273, 288, 309, 322, 338, 345, 
359, 371, 384, 406-407, 428-429, 
435-436. 

Expenditures: local and state, 267, 
268, 269, 270, 272, 317, 325, 346- 
359, 369; national, 266-273, 354, 
390. 

Ex post facto laws, 239, 242. 


Factories, 183, 197-198, 203, 205, 
211, 269. 

_ Fair Labor Standards Act, 210. 
Fallen Timbers, Battle of, 299. 
Family, see Home. 

Farm Credit Administration (FCA), 
395. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(FBI), 131, 132. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion (FDIC), 398. 

Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration (FERA), 174. 

Federal Fire Council, 397. 

Federal government, see Government. 

Federal Loan Agency, 398, 473. 

Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, 397. 

Federal Power Commission, 396. 

Federal Real Estate Board, 397. 

Federal Reserve System, 396, 480. 

‘Federal Security Agency, 153, 397, 
473. 

Federal Trade Commission, 396, 

Federal Works Agency, 397, 473. 

Federalists, 238, 243-244, 245. 

Feeble-minded, 164, 170. 

Fees and Licenses, 367. 


Finance, 260-273, 317, 332, 369-371. 

Fire: department of, 134, 135; losses, 
55, 126, 135-138; prevention and 
protection, 134, 137, 362. 

Fire Marshal, State, 349. 

Firemen, 134, 135. 

First aid, 55. 

Fish and Game, Division of, Depart- 
ment of Conservation, 353. 

Flag, 224, 274-276, 437-443. 

Food: and health, 114, 115, 116; in- 
spection of, 114, 115, 270. 

Food and Drug Administration, 397. 

Food and Drug Division, State Board 
of Health, 349. 

Forest Service, 395. 

Forestry, Division of, Department of 
Conservation, 353. 

Four-H clubs, 158. 

Frame of Government, 256. 

Franchises, 208. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 30, 44, 234, 253. 

Freedom: of press, 232, 242, 278, 
281; of speech, 232, 242, 278, 281;. 
of worship, 232, 242, 252, 278, 281, 
433; political, 252-258, 277-278. 

Freedmen’s Hospital, 397. 

French and Indian War, 293. 

French explorers, 292. 


Gallaudet College, 168. 

General Assembly, 311, 314, 315, 320, 
324, 369, 426-427. 

Geology, Division of, Department of 
Conservation, 353. 

Girl Scouts, 158..- 

Gladstone, William, 241. 

G-Men, 131-132. 

Golden rule, 85, 87. 

Government: and business, 190-192, 
204-209, 210-211; background of, 
229-250, 251-257; citizen’s part in, 
41, 227-228, 251-258; city, 335- 
337; county, 324-330; distribution 
of power in, 310-311; expense, 266- 
273; financial problems, 260-265, 
266-272, 369-370; growth of, 321; 
national, 130, 131, 242, 244, 257- 
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258, 387, 390, 391-400, 401-405, 
408-428, 473; services of, 130-132, 
346-349; state, 242, 257-258, 270, 
272, 310-321; town, 332-334; town- 
ship, 330-332. 

Government Printing Office, 396. 

Governor, 314, 316, 318. 

Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system, 
268. 


Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, ° 


waterway, 192. 


Habeas corpus, writ of, 242, 280. 

Hamilton, Alexander, 234, 235, 244, 
245, 

Handicapped, 17, 18, 119-120, 164- 
169, 170-171, 361. 

Hargreaves, James, 197. 

Harrison, William Henry, territorial 
delegate to Congress, 297; governor 
of Indiana Territory, 297; Battle 
of Tippecanoe, 299. 

Health: boards and departments of, 
121-124, 329, 349-350; civic prob- 
lems, 78, 88, 111-124, 269-270; 
habits, 138, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
21, 22; importance of, 13-19, 109- 
111; public service, 109-111, 122- 
124, 

Highways, see Transportation. 

Highway Commission, State, 359-351, 

Hinduism, 85, 86, 412. 

Home: appreciation of, 25, 63, 64, 
67; finance, 41, 42, 48, 47, 67; 
health standards, 67, 110-111, 121- 
124; housekeeping, 64, 65, 66, 673 
relationships, 61, 62, 63, 64-68. 

Hoover, Herbert, 176. 

Hospitalers, 87. 

Hospitals, 121, 169, 171,°172, 270, 
397. 

House of Burgesses, 230-231, 255, 
387-391. 

House of Representatives: national, 
387-390, 476; state, 312. 

Housing, laws and problems, 182-184, 
219-220. 


Hull house, 88. 


Illinois Waterway System, 192, 269. 

Immigration: laws and restrictions, 
217-218, 224-225; problems of, 215, 
217, 218, 220-221. 

Immigrants: early or ‘‘old’’, 214- 
216, 218, 219, 221; education of, 
143-145, 222-223; and health, 123; 
later or ‘‘new’’, 216-218. 

Imports, 209, 415, 416. 

Income: family, 41, 42, 44, 48, 64; 
federal, 263-264; local, 263-265, 
328-329, 332, 336; state, 263-264, 
360-371. 

Income tax, 261-263. 

Indian, American, 95, 214-215, 283, 
291, 293, 294, 298-299, 394. 

Indiana: admission to Union, 300; 
agriculture, 373; Appellate Court, 
320; Attorney General, 317; Aud- 
itor, 317; Budget Director, 369; 
Chief Justice, 320; Cireuit Court, 
319; cireuit judge, 320; constitu- 
tion, 306-308; criminal court, 321; 
Department of Conservation, 353; 
Department of Public Welfare, 
351; early settlements, 292; Em- 
ployment Security Division, 352; 
General Assembly, 314; govern- 
ment, 310-321; Governor, 316; 
growth of, 300; House of Repre- 
sentatives, 312; justice of the peace 
court, 321; juvenile court, 321; 
law-making, 313-315; Lieutenant 
Governor, 312, 316; manufacturing 
and industry, 373; mining and 
mineral products, 375; population 
of, 305; probate court, 321; prose- 
cuting attorney, 320; Public Ser- 
vice Commission, 352; recreational 
facilities, 377-378; Secretary of 
State, 316; services, 347-358; 
Speaker of the House, 313; State 
Board of Health, 349; State 
Budget Committee, 369; State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
306; State Fire Marshal, 349; 
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State Highway Commission, 350; 
State Police, 349; State Senate, 
312; State Teachers Colleges, 351; 
State Treasurer, 317; Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, 317; 
superior court, 321; Supreme 
Court, 320; voting, 339-344; taxes, 
363-369. See also main entries. 

Indianans, famous, 379-380. 

Indiana State Teachers College, 357. 

Indiana Territory, 297-298; Indian 
trouble in, 298-299. 

Indiana University, 358. ; 

Industrial Revolution, 196-198; 304- 
305. 

Industry, 110, 196-213, 373-374. 

Inheritance tax, 263. 

Inoculation, 110, 117-119. 

Insane, 119-120, 164, 170, 179. 

Installment buying, 47, 48, 52. 

Institutions: corrective, 352; for de- 
pendents, 88, 165, 168, 170, 179; 
of higher learning, 357-358. 

Insurance: an investment, 49, 50; 
for protection, 49, 50, 51, 52; un- 
employment, 175, 397. 

Interest, 49, 200, 202. 

Interior, department of, 114, 394, 
474, 

Internal revenue, defined, 261. 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 
396. 

Inventions, 197, 432. 

Investments, 48, 49, 50. 

Trrigation, 45, 112-114, 395. 


Jefferson, Thomas, 210, 244-245, 257. 

Jesuit missionaries, 292. 

Johnson, Andrew, 400. 

Judaism, 84, 85, 86, 412, 413. 

Judges: city, 336; county, 330; fed- 
eral, 401, 402, 404, 475; state, 320, 
321. ; 

Judicial department: national, 237, 
241, 401, 475, 476; in state gov- 
ernment, 318-321. 

Judicial Review, 403. 

Justice, department of, 393, 474. 
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Justice of the Peace, 332. 
Justice of the Peace Court, 321. 
Juvenile Court, 321. 


Kaskaskia, 294. 

Keller, Helen, 167, 179, 180. 
King James II’s merger, 253. 
Knights of Columbus, 158, 219. 
Knights of St. John, 87. 


Labor: defined, 202; department of, 

- 175, 210, 396, 474; laws, 208, 210, 
211; organizations, 207-208, 210; 
problems, 204-207, 208-211, 219- 
221; statistics, 396. 

Land, defined, 202. 

Law: enforcement, 108, 126-130, 315- 
321, 327, 332; ex post facto, 239, 
242; interpretation of, 238, 401- 
403, 405; lawmaking, 238, 313-315, 
387, 390-391, 405; obedience to, 57, 
99, 100, 108. 

Legislative department: national, 
241, 387-391, 476; state, 311-315. 

Liberty, 254, 255, 256. Also see Free- 
dom. 

Libraries, 154, 155. 

Library of Congress, 155, 161, 478. 

Licenses, 264. 

Lieutenant Governor, 312, 316. 

Lincoln, Abraham, 16, 436. 

Lockouts, 208. 

Louisiana Territory, 257, 283. 


Machinery, 66, 173, 197-199, 205. 
Madison, James, 234, 235, 236. 
Magna Charta, 230, 254-255. 
Management, defined, 202. 
Marshall Plan, 411. 

Mayor, 335. 

Mayflower Compact, 231. 

Melting Pot, 214-225. 

Mental fitness, 12, 24-30. 

Militia, state, 130. 

Minerals, 372, 375. 

Mints, 480. 

Mississippi River, 269. 
Mohammedanism, 84, 85, 86, 412, 413. 
Money, 80, 199-200, 201, 202, 421. 
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Moral fitness, 12, 30-36. 
Movies, 155, 158. 


National: banks, 200; expenditures, 
266-273, 390; government, 130, 
131, 242, 244, 256-258, 387-390, 
391-400, 401-405, 408-428, 473; in- 
come, 261-264; office of education, 
153, 154, 397; parks, 161, 481, 
482, 

National Labor Relations Act, 210. 

National Labor Relations Board, 210. 

National Military Establishment, 
393, 473. 

National Reclamation Act, 395. 

National Youth Administration, 175. 

Naturalization, 223, 224-225, 285, 
477, 478. 

Natural resources, 44, 45, 412, 433. 

Navy, 130, 131, 393. 

New England Confederation, 253. 

Nightingale, Florence, 87, 89, 119. 

Northwest Territory, government of, 
296-297; growth of, 297; division 
of, 297. 


Oil and Gas, Division of, Department 
of Conservation, 353. 

Old-age insurance, 397. 

Open shops, 208. 

Ordinance of 1787: passage of, 296; 
provisions of, 296-297. 

Ordinances, city, 128, 186, 335-336. 


Pan American Union, 396, 422. 

Panic of 1837, 303. 

Pardons, see Parole. 

Parks: and community planning, 158- 
159, 186, 190; and health, 157, 270; 
national, 161, 481, 482. 

Parole system, 177, 178-179. 

Parties, political: development of, 
243-245, 246; organization and 
work of, 246-247, 341-343, 

Partnership, defined, 201. 

Pasteur, Louis, 119-120, 

Patrols, schoolboy, 129. 

Penn, William, 256. 
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Penn’s Frame of Government, 256. 

Pensions: government employees, 
174-175; old-age, 175, 397. 

Perkins School for the Blind, 165. 

Personality, development of, 27, 28, 
29, 30, 33, 64. 

Physical fitness, 12, 13-23, 157. 

Picketing, 208. 

Pledge, to the flag, 274, 443. 

Police: local, 126, 127, 127, 327, 332; 
national, 130, 131, 132; state, 127, 
129, 130, 349. 

Political parties, see Parties. 

Poll tax, 283. 

Poor Richard’s Almanac, 44. 

Population: of Indiana, 305; of the 
United States, 251, 395; of the 
world, 251, 411, 423. 

Possessions, United States, 257, 472. 

Postal Savings, 393-394. 

Post Office, department of, 393-394, 
474, 

Preamble of the Constitution, 241, 
254, 282, 449. 

President: cabinet of, 243, 244, 245, 
392-396, 420, 473; as commander- 
in-chief of armed forces, 130, 391; 
powers and work of, 391, 392, 400, 
405, 416; salary of, 270, 391, 473. 

Prison, 177, 178-179. 

Probate Court, 321. 

Production, defined, 201. 

Profits, defined, 202. 

Property, 44, 46, 51, 126-141, 
264, 

Property tax, 262, 263, 269, 364-366. 

Proprietorship, defined, 201. 

Protective tariffs, 209, 420. 

Public Assistance, Division of, De- 
partment of Public Welfare, 352. 

Public Building Administration, 397. 

Public Health Service, 123, 397. 

Public officials, appointment of, 344. 

Public Roads Administration, 397. 

Public Safety, department of, 148. 

Public Service Commission, 352. 

Public Welfare, department of, 351- 
353. 
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Pupin, Michael, 221. 
Pure Food Laws, 112-113, 115. 
Purdue University, 357. 


Quarantine, 117, 393. 
Quebec, capture by English, 293. 


Radio, 187, 192. 

Railroads: Baltimore and Ohio, 303; 
regulation of, 192-193, 209, 210; 
Wabash, 303. 

Recriprocal Trade Agreements, 420. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(REC), 398. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Mortgage Company, 398. 

Recreation, 155, 156, 157, 377-379. 

Red Cross, 61, 89. 

Religion, 61, 84-92, 412, 433. 
Representation, in government: na- 
tional, 387-390; state, 312-313. 

Republican Party, 245. 

Revolution, American, 294. 

Reynolds, John, 299. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 425. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 18, 23, 176, 399. 

Ross, Betsy, 275. 

Rotary Clubs, 81. 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
129, 130. 


Safety, 14, 138, 178, 179. 

Saint Elizabeth’s Hospital, 397. 

Sales Tax, 263-264, 367. 

Salvation Army, 219. 

Sanitary Engineering, Division of, 
State Board of Health, 349. 

Sanitation, 88, 111, 115, 116-117, 
269, 349-350. 

Savings, 48, 49, 200, 202. 

School: boards and management, 
152-153, 317, 328, 329, 331; cost 
of, 74, 148-152, 154, 267, 279, 355- 
356; development of, 145-148; for 
the handicapped, 165-167, 170, 176; 
health program, 110; origin, 71- 
72, 88; success in, 25, 72, 75-77, 
77-79, 81, 88. 


Secretary of Defense, 130. 

Secretary of State, 316, 417. 

Security Council, of United Nations, 
426-427, 428. 

Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion (SEC), 398. 

Seeing Eye, 167, 180. 

Senate: national, 387-391, 417, 476; 
state, 312. 

Services, government, 347-359. 

Seven Years War, the, 293. 

Sheriff, 327. 

Smithsonian Institution, 161, 396. 

Social Security: Act, 172, 175, 210; 
Board, 397; tax, 261. 

Speaker, of the House, 313, 387. 

Spoils system, 399. 

Stamp Act Congress, 253. 

State: Board of Edueation, 356, of 
Health, 349; Budget Committee, 
369; Budget Director, 369; consti- 
tution, 306-308; courts, 318-321; 
Department of Conservation, 353- 
354, of Public Instruction, 356, of 
Public Welfare, 351; government, 
310-321; Highway Commission, 
350; institutions, 357-358; parks, 
377; Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 356; Treasurer, 317. 

State, department of, 392-393, 417- 
418, 473. 

Stocks, 49, 201. 

Strikes, 208, 209. 

Suffrage, 283. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Sie 

Superintendent of Schools, 152, 153, 
329, 

Superior Court, 321. 

Supreme Court: national, 401, 402, 
404, 405; state, 320. 


Taft-Hartley Act, 208, 211. 

Tariffs, 209, 420. 

Taxation, 44, 131, 148-149, 234, 257, 
265, 269, 360-371. 

Taxes: assessed value, 364-366; as- 
sessor, 365; cigarette tax, 367; 
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Taxes—continued 
corporations, 263; dog tax, 368; 
fees and licenses, 367; for govern- 
ment income, 260-265, 360-361; 
gasoline tax, 367; general property 
tax, 364-366; gross income tax, 
366; income, 261-263; inheritance, 
263, 367; insurance tax, 368; in- 
tangibles stamp tax, 368 ; liquor ex- 
cise tax, 367; state power to tax, 
361-363; transportation tax, 368; 
vessel tonnage tax, 368. 

Tenement buildings, 182, 183. 

Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA), 
398. 

Tenure of office, 400. 

Tippecanoe, battle of, 299. 

Town: board of trustees, 333; clerk, 
334; marshal, 334; school trustees, 
334; treasurer, 334; types of gov- 
ernment, 332. 

Township: advisory board, 331-332; 
assessor, 331; civil or govern- 
mental, 330; congressional or geo- 
graphical, 330; constable, 332; 
justice of the peace, 332; trustee, 
331. 

Trade, international, 415-416, 419, 
420. 

Traffic problems, 128, 129, 189-191. 

Transportation, 182, 187-193, 267, 
301-303, 421. 

Treasurer: city, 336; county, 327; 
national, 393, 473; state, 317; 
town, 334. 

Treasury, department of, 200, 393, 
473. 

Treaty of 1763, 293. 

Truman, Harry &., 473. 

Trustees: school, 334; town, 333. 


Unemployment, 150-151, 164, 171- 
176. r 

Unemployment insurance, 175, 397. 

Unions, labor, 207, 208, 210, 413. 

United Nations, 410, 411, 424-428. 

United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, 427. 


United States Employment Service, 
396. 

United States Tariff Commission, 
396. ; 


Vaccination, 110, 117, 119, 120, 122. 

Veterans’ Administration, 169. 

Veto, 314, 316, 400, 405, 428. 

Vice-President, 387, 390, 473, 476. 

Vincennes: founding of, 292; cap- 
ture of, 294-296. 

Vocations: planning for, 12-25, 40, 
52; training for, 64, 78-79, 169. 
Voting: duty and privilege of, 20, 
240; qualifications, 247-249, 284, 

339, 487-493; method, 340. 


Wages, 202,206, 208, 210, 211. 

Wages and Hours Act, 211. 

War: cost of, 267, 271; participa- 
tion in, 256, 258, 260, 261, 264, 410, 
424, 

Washington, D.C., seat of govern- 
ment, 242, 480. ; 

Washington, George, 234, 244, 245, 
275, 436. 

Water Resources, Division of, De- 
partment of Conservation, 353. 

Watt’s steam engine, 197, 198. 

Wealth, defined, 199. 

Webster, Daniel, 251. 

White House, 391, 392. 

White House Conference on care of 
Dependent Children, 176. 

Whitney ’s cotton gin, 197. 

Works Progress Administration 
CWEBA)) LZ5. 

World: geography, 409-411, 412; 
governments, 413, 414; languages, 
411; religions, 412, 413. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 
88, 158, 219. 

Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
158, 219. 

Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 158, 219. 


Zoning laws, 182-183. 
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